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In this present paper I shall conclude all 
I have to say about those among our recent 
architectural works which come under the 
head of public buildings — excepting only 
churches, which demand a chapter to them- 
selves. Since my limits are but brief, since 
our country is geographically unfavorable 
to even the most energetic observer, and 
since our new works succeed each other to- 
day with great rapidity, it must not be sup- 
posed that the list I give is at all exhaustive. 
{can pretend to do no more than mention 
the most conspicuous structures which lie 
within a moderate radius from THE CENT- 
ury’s home. If, indeed, even within that 
radius it were possible for me to name every- 
thing that is good,— conspicuously or mod- 
estly good,— my task would be far less 
interesting than it is, and any commentary 
at all would be far less clearly called for. 
Certainly I ought to change the broad title 
I have chosen, unless the good things I note 
may be taken as types of more. If I could 
give a full catalogue raisonné of all our recent 
buildings which are distinctly an improvement 
on those that were typical a score of years 
ago,—especially as concerns the principles 
that have guided and the aims that have in- 
spired their authors,—it would be a proof that 
they themselves would have no right to be 
called typical to-day. My excuse for writing 
lies in the fact that to a great extent they are 
thus typical; the fact that an ever-growing 
number of our architects are now doing really 
rational and artistic work, that the profession 
as a whole is getting into the right path with 
more or less celerity; that most of our younger 
architects, and many of their elders too, are 
striving to attain success of a similar sort to 
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that which has already been conspicuously 
achieved by some among their number. Espe- 
cially will this be true when I shall come to 
speak of those departments in which, natu- 
rally, more work is being done than in the one 
here under notice — of commercial buildings, 
for example, and of private dwellings in town 
and country. But even with regard to public 
buildings, I am glad to say that my little list 
is not all-embracing. Of very many good 
things, both far away and near at hand, | 
doubtless have no knowledge; and even 
among those I do know there are many which, 
good though they be, do not present such 
striking individual characteristics as fit them 
for description here. We may, however, gather 
great encouragement from the mere general 
statement that they are honest, sensible, ex- 
pressive, excellently planned, and modestly ar- 
tistic structures. That is to say, they are in the 
strongest and most hopeful possible contrast to 
the majority of oursimilar works put up in other 
and not long-distant years. Particularly do 
many of the unambitious civic structures of 
the smaller New Englarid towns deserve this 
praise. Town-halls and libraries and school- 
houses are rapidly rising in such places which 
are admirably suited to their purpose, which 
are skillfully and truthfully built, and often 
characterized by no small degree of artistic 
worth. Desperate vagaries still occur among 
them, it is true— Gothic and “Queen Anne” 
and nondescript abominations of all sorts. 
But year by year they are yielding place to 
better art. Year by year we mark, I think, 
an ever-growing tendency to make simple 
common sense the guide toward beauty as 
well as toward convenience and stability, 
instead of an adherence to some conventional 
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type of design and decoration, or a straining 
effort after obvious “ originality.” I may stop 
to note in this connection a Memorial Library 
which Messrs. Rotch & Tilden have built at 
Bridgewater, Conn., and a town-hall of Mr. 
Arthur Dodd’s at Sharon, Mass. They are 
not great works of architecture, I allow; nor 
are they either ambitious, ornate, or “striking.” 
But they are good works none the less; they 
are sensible, rational, and expressive, accom- 
plishing the given task in a most adequate 
way, and turning necessary features to artistic 
account. Just by reason of their modesty, 
and because they are typical of many more 
or less successful similar essays, they seem 
to me important. For, as I have already said 
(perhaps too often for my readers’ patience), 
we are just now laying the foundation of what 
we hope may grow to be a creditable devel- 
opment of architectural art; and for this 
foundation the absolutely necessary beginning 
is that our artists should cultivate their com- 
mon sense and practical ingenuity; should 
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cost less than $4000) something better 
be given us than the time-honored 
sheathed in clapboards or in shingles. 
It has been a rule with me throughou: 
no buildings should be mentioned here \ 
exist on paper only. But nothing is of 
importance to the future of our archit: 
than that good art should be introduce 
our simpler, cheaper kinds of work. An: 
will make an exception in favor of a « 
which Mr. Janes, of Albany, prepared ; 
or two ago for a school-house to be e: 
in a New York village. It was so sei 
and yet so novel and so charming, th 
committee could not make up its mind 
dorse it, but substituted instead a bric) 
to which no Philistine could take exce) 


Mr. Janes’s design showed brick below 


hali-timbering and plaster above, an 
a natural picturesqueness resulting fro: 
wise arrangement of its plan and fash 
of its obligatory features. Nothing cot 
more simply rational or more attractive 
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fect than the large, round-arched windows 

that rose beneath the gables, their framing 

and mullions composed simply of oaken tim- 

bers corresponding to those of the adjoining 

walls. It seems strange that we, who often 

follow precedent so blindly and so foolishly 

in other directions, should be so loth to look 

to the past for examples when we work in 

wood. Only very lately have the admirable 

half-timbered old houses of England, France, 

and Germany been consulted for hints that 

might be followed in our practice with the 

utmost profit; and even yet we see but rare 

instances where those hints have been 

cleverly followed up. And so I wish, in- 

deed, that Mr. Janes’s design had been 

given an actual body, for then it might chre 

here have been reproduced. alm 
To Boston I must go back again fora clea 

moment, and speak of the Art Museum, harc 

which was built some ten years ago by for 

Messrs. Sturgis & Brigham. As to plan, colo 

it is perhaps the best work of the sort we 

have yet erected, and its exterior is not addi 

inexpressive. But its chief interest lies in sinc 

the fact that it was one of our. first at- muc 

tempts in the use of strong exterior color, stan 

and the very first, I think, upon a large its { 

scale, in which terra cotta was employed limit 

for this purpose. A successful attempt Too 

we cannot call it. The color is in itself in 

glaring and inharmonious— color which tures 

the hand of time will never soften or natu 

subdue; and the manner of its employ- feelit 

ment is rather unfortunate, taken toxether to it 

with the nature of the decorative forms It excel 

accents. Simple forms may be elaborately great 

colored, but elaborate forms need greater our 


rely for their main success on structure, not 
on ornament; should first of all be vafonal, 
whether in original or in imitative ways. 
Even in those humbler works in which wood 
largely takes the place of sterner materials, we 
may note much improvement of recent years. 
A littie half-timbered cottage-hospital built 
by Messrs. Ficken & Smith at Plainfield, 
New Jersey, for example, is interesting as a 
proof that in the cheapest structure (this one 
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STAGE OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


chromatic sobriety ; else the result, as here, is 
almost sure to lack unity, repose, breadth, and 
clearness of expression. But we should not be 
hard upon a first attempt. It was a good thing 
for us to have the propriety of strong external 
color insisted upon, a good thing to have the 
resources of our architects increased by the 
addition of terra cotta to their list. It has 
since rapidly grown in favor, and is now used 
much more discreetly than in this first in- 
stance, though we can hardly claim that 
its full possibilities are yet revealed, or its 
limitations always respected in our work. 
Too often, for example, we use it to replace 
in constructional or semi-constructional fea- 
tures some more costly material of sturdier 
nature. But we may hope that our growing 
feeling for honesty will relegate it before long 
to its proper functions. If so, it may do us 
excellent service, for its coloristic value is 
great, and under our brilliant skies and in 
our usually pure and smokeless atmosphere 


color decoration is especially well in place. 
Our teachers here, I think, should be those 
southern races who are not our physical fore- 
fathers, rather than those northern peoples 
from whom we trace descent. Artistic needs 
are spiritual, not physical, and climate and 
natural surroundings mold them more, per- 
haps, than do the instincts we inherit. And 
climate, moreover, is certainly a truer maveria/ 
guide in architecture than is the mere fact of 
kinship. As a people we are in many ways 
unlike our English or our Dutch forefathers — 
in many ways more like the eager, restless, 
impressionable nations of the south. And cer- 
tainly our climate is neither Dutch nor Eng- 
lish. For both which reasons, I repeat, we 
are more nearly concerned with questjons of 
color than are Englishmen or Dutchmen. 
But more of this when we shall come to speak 
of style and taste and intellectual needs in a 
future chapter. 

Now let us look very briefly at a branch 
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we have not yet approached—at theatrical 
architecture. 

Inclosed theaters are comparative novelties 
in architectural history. They date only from 
late Renaissance days, and since those days 
the needs of stage and audience alike have so 
vastly altered that we can now get little help 
from Palladian precedents. Indeed, this is 
one department of our art in which we find, 
to our refreshment, that imitation plays a com- 
paratively minor réle. The public at large is 
peculiarly interested in a theater— interested, 
not in a ldnguid, vicarious fashion, or for 
zesthetic reasons only, but because the com- 
fort and pleasure of thousands are nightly de- 
pendent upon its success. Effort, experiment, 
and self-reliance are positively imposed upon 
its builder ; for even yet our needs and wishes 
are being modified from year to year, and 
constant variations in plan and structure are 
demanded. So, as a sincere respect for utility 
and an earnest application of rational thought 
to practical and esthetic problems are the 
true nurses of architectural excellence, we 
are not surprised to find in the theatrical in- 
teriors of the century our best evidence that 
architecture is still a living and pregressing 
art, if not an art as easily and triumphantly 
artistic as it was in certain epochs of the 
past. In the interiors of our theaters, I say,— 
but by no means in their exteriors. Here 
to a greater degree the imitation of alien 
works of other days is possible to the archi- 


tect, and consequently he calls the “ orders” 
most often indolently into play to adom 
(in inexpressive and inappropriate and so 
in inartistic ways) the exterior of buildings 
where inside he proves himself not incapable 
of real inventive power. Garnier’s new house 
in Paris, for example, has an interior which is 
in many ways ‘most admirable ; but outside, 
in spite of sumptuous display and marvelously 
clever decoration, it is an architectural sham 
—nothing more than a splendid piece of 
scene-painting done in the round instead of 
upon canvas. 

With such a house as Garnier’s it would 
be unjust to compare the great new theater 
which has recently been put up in New York. 
«When Mr. Cady undertook to build the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House he accepted a task 
of the utmost difficulty—doubly discourag- 
ing, too, since his result was certain to be 
brought into some such unfair comparison. 
Both his site and the demands of his 
clients precluded the possibility of his mak- 
ing it a monumental structure such as all 
buildings of the sort should be.~- He was 
given merely brick for his material, and 
only a single city block to build upon,—a 
block, too, which has no open space about it. 
Even upon this block, moreover, he was not 
allowed to dispose his theater as he would, 
but was obliged to fill in every foot of ground 
it left unoccupied with tall, overshadowing 
wings destined for another use. It would, 
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therefore, manifestly be unjust, I repeat, to 
ask for monumental grandeur in his house, or 
even for an adequate degree of external ex- 
veness. We can only congratulate our- 
that we have got as much as we have 
—an honest, unaffected, scholarly, dignified 
pile, as well designed in mass as was possible 
under the circumstances, expressive, at all 
events, of its structural fashioning, and happy 
in the composition of its voids and solids. So 
simple and scholarly and unaggressive is it, 
indeed, that I fear “the public” does not 
half realize the debt of gratitude it owes the 
architect. But would it not be well if in our 
other theaters the same sort of excellence pre- 
yailed? Is it not a vast improvement on such 
a hideous nullity as our old Academy of 
Music? And, on the other hand, should we 
not be happier if the Casino Theater had 
been less fantastic, and if the Eden Museum 
on Twenty-third street had relied on struc- 
tural beauty and appropriate, subordinated 
decoration for its effect, instead of upon a 
showy accumulation of superficial details, 
mechanical in spirit, and thrice too plentiful 
for the size of its facade ? 

But there was one part of his exterior upon 
which Mr. Cady could work in a more un- 
trammeled way than upon his principal 
fronts. It is to the back of the house on 
Seventh Avenue that I would especially 
direct the reader’s attention. It is nothing, 
he may protest, but an immense and almost 
unbroken brick wall, nearly devoid of orna- 
ment and quite devoid of any attempt at dec- 
orative effectiveness. I believe there are even 
persons who claim that it is not different in 


pres 
selves 


any way from the breweries which deform our 
suburbs. But, believe me, it is very different. 
Mere mass may be, of course, an immense 
element in architectural power, and the mass 
of this wall counts for much in its impress- 
iveness, But this is because it has been 
intelligently handled. We are all at one in 
feeling that our biggest malt-houses are not 
impressive, are not even satisfactory as prov- 
ing their real strength and solidity to the 
eye. But the ponderous bulk of Mr. Cady’s 
wall is designed, not merely built, and designed 
so as to prove its strength most clearly; it 
has parts and features which are organic, and, 
though simple, are potent and expressive. 
Below, it is solid and unadorned but agreeable 
in its proportions and in the lines of the great 
buttresses which secure and demonstrate its 
huge solidity; and above, where a lighter 
treatment is in place, it is ornamented in a 
quiet but charming way. Taken for what it 
is, the back of an opera-house which through- 
out is autilitarian and not a monumental struc- 
ture, I think that a jury of architects would 
call it one of the best pieces of design the city 
has to show. And I do not despair of a day 
when the public will feel the distance that di- 
vides it from a typical brewery wall— all the 
distance that stretches between a simple work 
of art and an unintelligent pile of bricks. Nay, 
I am of so optimistic a frame of mind while 
contemplating the fact that one of our archi- 


tects has done so well when daring to do so 
honestly and simply, that I can even look 
forward to a day when a malt-house itself 
may do us credit, not dishonor. 

When we enter Mr. Cady’s house we must 
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still remember the difficulties under which he 
worked. The unmajestic size and simple 
fashion of the stairways and passages may 
be laid to the limitations of the site and the 
necessity for using fireproof materials. With 
nothing but iron and cement, and with no 
outlay permitted for sumptuous painted dec- 
oration, it would have been hard to make 
them either festal or elegant. Even in the 
auditorium itself the same charity must not 
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yet been decided upon as giving the best 
possible sweep for the tiers of boxes. Fach 
house differs from every other; in each the ar. 
chitect has experimented afresh, and all |caye 
something for the future to improve upon, 
If we look again at sectional views of these 
same buildings, we see that the artistic prob. 
lem is equally far from a definite soiution. | 
prescribes an immense rectangular apartment, 
surrounded on three sides by curved tiers of 
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forsake us. It is the largest in the world; 
and to say that means that it was the most 
difficult to build, both practically and artist- 
ically. It is not very hard to build a good 
small theatrical interior, unless, indeed, the 
site is cramped, as it often is with us. But so 
immense an auditorium as a lyric theater 
demands is among the most difficult of prob- 
lems, and every added foot of space adds 
to the practical difficulty of providing seats 
where all may see and hear, and to the artist- 
ic difficulty of making the result architectur- 
ally right — neither bald in its simplicity nor 
so elaborate that the effect of size will disap- 
pear and the impression of its unity be lost. 
Of the practical difficulty we gain some 
idea when we look at the plans of the greater 
European houses. We see that no curve has 


seats. The question is how, without interfer- 
ence with sight or hearing, to amalgamate these 
two factors and bring them into architectural 
accord, The so-called Italian system of build- 
ing—common in Germany as well — ignores 
the room as much as possible, and makes the 


tiers themselves its sole concern. The French 
system, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
room first of all by setting great groups of 
columns at the four corners to give the roof 
a visible support, and then puts in its tiers as 
best it can betweenthem. Neithersystem quite 
solves the problem. The first sins through 
want of constructive expression, and the sec- 
ond stumbles upon a rock of offense in failing 
to bring the horizontal line of the tiers into 
organic connection with the vertical lines ol 
the roof supports. We need not stop, how- 
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ever, to consider which sort 
of semi-failure is the better, 
which offers the more fa- 
yorable prospect for a per- 
fect solution in the future. 
We are discussing Mr. 
Cady’s house alone, and 
the Italian method was 
positively forced upon him. 
Only by its means could 
he answer the demand of 
his clients that each and 
every box should be just 
like its fellows — in its ap- 
parent importance, in its 
size, and in its facilities for 
sight and hearing. 

In answering this de- 
mand, moreover, he was 
obliged to give up those 
proscenium /oges with en- 
framing columns, upon 
which even Italian builders 
rely for accent and variety 
in their scheme, though not 
for structural expression. 
Mr. Cady had to solve a 
new question when he was 
bidden, in a house of this 
great size, to run his tiers 
up to the proscenium wall 
without diversity or break. 
It would be too much to 
say that he found its tru- 
est architectural solution; that his design 
produces that impression of organic unity be- 
tween all adjacent parts which is essential to 
perfect architectural composition. The ends of 
his tiers simply abut upon the proscenium 
pilasters, avoiding impingement upon base or 
capital, but not producing an effect of true in- 
dependence and concord. But the result, if 
not quite satisfactory to critical analysis, is not 
unpleasant to the eye. And we should re- 
member that Mr. Cady fails no more con- 
spicuously here than do French architects 
when they piece ‘in their tiers between their 
columns. 

Great simplicity was prescribed throughout 
the auditorium, again, by the nature of the ma- 
terials, which are here, as in the corridors, iron 
and cement alone. Mr. Cady placed his chief 
reliance for beauty on the lines of his box 
and gallery tiers, which repeat each other up 
to the very top of the house — and beautiful 
lines they are, both in their many sweeps and 
in the shght dip they take toward the stage. 
I may note that when the proscenium /oges 
were outlawed, a divergence from the custom- 
ary horseshoe form was necessitated in the 
tiers. Here the curve is lyre-like instead, 
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bending forward and then backward again a 
little near the stage. 

The chief points in the modeling of the pro- 
scenium are that the opening is, fortunately, 
kept square, and that the great iron girder 
which supports the stage wall above the roof 
of the auditorium plays a boldly visible part 
inthe scheme. The ornamental detail through- 
out is in very low relief, and carefully studied 
from early Italian Renaissance models. The 
general effect of the intcrior, and of its detail 
as well, would vastly have gained by a more 
emphatic color-treatment on the part of the 
decorator —but with his performance we are 
not here concerned. 

Simplicity, repose, and refinement charac- 
terize Mr. Cady’s portion of the work. 
Since these are among the best of archi- 
tectural qualities, since they are the rarest in 
our work (especially in buildings of this sort), 
and since they are those which we must first 
learn to appreciate and master if we would 
rise to success in more elaborate and ambi- 
tious ways, we can hardly be too thankful 
for their presence. 

If the gay world at Newport had built it- 
self a Casino some twenty or even some ten 
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years ago, I wonder what we should have 
had? Possibly an imitation of the formal, 
stately, classicized Kurhaus of some German 
bath. Perhaps a cousin of those fantastically 
hideous travesties of Oriental pleasure-houses 
which we find in so many small foreign 
watering-places. More probably still, a 
“ Queen Anne” structure which would have 
looked like an agglomerate of English 
model-almshouses. At all events, it is safe 


to say we should not have had anything 
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intimate, cheerful, with just a touch of fantasy 
not out of place in a structure whose ends 
are distinctly frivolous—a Casino which is a 
mere summer-house for “ society’s” am 
ment. 

An ideal Newport Casino would, of c 
have stood free from all other buildings, 
have had an entire exterior to exhibit 
would have found its place upon the cliffs. : 
delighted us with a matchless outward 
as well as entertained us with a sight o 
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so sensible yet novel, so simple yet pic- 
turesque, so useful yet charming, as Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White have given us. The 
problem was a new one in many respects, both 
as to the practical ends that were proposed 
and as to the general expression and senti- 
ment that were desirable to bring the build- 
ing into harmony with the place itself and 
with the life whose central point it forms. 
And the architects were fortunately inspired 
to set their own wits to work and find a new 
solution based on common sense and a feel- 
ing for beauty, and not on precedent or for- 
mula. Jn its general expression the buildingis, 
I think, very adequate and characteristic. It 
is dignified enough without being formal or 
pretentious; rural, but not rustic; graceful, 


butterfly life within its own inclosure. But 
with their land worth dollars an inch, even 
the millionaires of Newport may be pardoned 
for not making such a sacrifice to beauty. As 
it stands, the Casino shows but a single simple 
street fagade. Only when we pass under the 
great archway beneath the club-rooms lo we 
see its really distinctive features. It is hard 
to describe it, and I regret to say that our 
single view gives no idea of its attractiveness. 
Its low, two-storied walls, partly of brick 
and partly shingled, surround two large 
quadrangles, the first one filled with plants 
and flowers, and the second longer one giv- 
ing space for the tennis courts. And it has 
the most charming sweep of latticed bal- 
cony, breaking here and there into window- 
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THE SHORT HILLS MUSIC HALL 


like openings giving freer outlook. Nothing 
could be more sensibly arranged for comfort 
and convenience, and nothing could be 
prettier or more picturesque than the general 


effect of its varied features—irregularly dis- 
posed, not for picturesqueness only but to 
meet actual needs and ends. And within, the 
club-rooms and restaurants are admirably 
planned, and are decorated with sufficient 
elegance to suit their occupants, but with a 
simplicity and airiness that mark them as for 
use in summer only. The so-called theater, 
which closes the inner quadrangle, is in reality 
a large galleried ball-room with a stage at 
one end for occasional use. Here the color 
decoration is in ivory and gold, making an 
excellent background under gaslight. It, too, 
is simply treated, but the carving and turning 
of the wood-work are executed with great 
delicacy and beauty. 

With all the variety and picturesqueness of 
the Casino’s exterior (by this I mean its 
quadrangle fronts), harmony and unity are 
preserved throughout — except, perhaps, in 
the great clock-tower which flanks the en- 
trance arch on its inner face. This we can 
hardly call as local and sensible in feeling as 
are the other features. It is a distinct remi- 
miscence of earlier days, a bit of imported 
medizevalism —a dungeon-keep, I have heard 
it said, and not a Casino clock-tower. Yet, as 
I have already protested, a bit of fantasy is 
hot out of place in such a work, and we may 
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excuse this bit all the more since it gives a 
touch of solidity and strength that we should 
miss, perhaps, had it taken a lighter form. 

At Short Hills, New Jersey, the same ar- 
chitects have built another Casino of a more 
modest sort, but rejoicing in a visible exterior. 
My readers can judge of it as well as I, how- 
ever, since I too know it only through our 
reproductions. 

The railway station is a far more recent in- 
vention than even the inclosed theater. It is 
a child of our own century —a child of that 
century in which the engineer, as opposed to 
the architect proper, has come to play so large 
a réle. It is unfortunate that there is this dis- 
tinction, even opposition, between the two 
professions—unfortunate that with the ad- 
vent of the railway age the architect allowed 
to pass entirely out of his control those struc- 
tures in which the engineer had of necessity 
to do his part. The consequence is that 
while this part is often performed in the most 
admirable way, the part which should have 
been the architect’s falls as well to the engi- 
neer—to him who as an engineer cannot com- 
prehend it, whom an architectural training 
alone would have fitted for its mastery. 
Nothing could be finer in its way than the 
interior of many a great station, especially in 
Germany or France, with its colossal, power- 
ful, yet light and graceful iron frame-work. 
But such a frame-work can hardly be called 
architectural. It is spun, woven, wrought, 
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rather than truly dwi/t, and the adjacent 
parts which ave built commonly fall far below 
it in excellence and beauty. 

I have already spoken of our Brooklyn 
Bridge, which is beautiful in those features 


that fell naturally to engineering skill, in 
the lines of its cables and wires and in the 
delicate spring of its long roadway,—as 
vital and graceful as though it were but a 
single tense strip of steel. But the towers 
—the really architectural features —are as 
poor as the iron web is fine. So it is with 
our great railway stations. Their walls and 
constructive features usually are bad fer se, 
and have no organic relation to those other 
parts which we must be content to have un- 
architectural themselves, but which might be 
brought into harmony with their architectural 
environment. A better accord between the 
two professions, or a wider training which 
will make certain men at once architects and 
engineers, may yet, it is to be hoped, produce 
more fortunate results. Exceptions to the 
general rule there are indeed already, espe- 
cially in Germany, where we find certain great 
railway termini that are built with a dignity, 
a simplicity, an appropriateness, and an ex- 
pressiveness that deserve all praise. Unfort- 
unately we have not much to show at home 
as yet, beyond abortive attempts in the same 
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direction —stations like the one at Worcester, 
Mass., for example, which means well, but 
the effect of which is, to say the least, yp. 
beautiful. And even these are comparatively 
rare. So far as I have been able to judge, we 


usually vibrate between ambitiously inappro- 
priate and ugly efforts, like the Forty-second 
street station in New York, or platitudes of 
an unambitious and factory-like description. 
A variant we do find, indeed, in the Broad 
street station at Philadelphia, but not a quite 
successful one. With its well-planned, com- 
fortable, and even sumptuous interior we have 
no fault to find. It is.a striking proof, by the 
way, of our growing demand for luxurious 
surroundings —a proof that would astonish 
the original creators of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the travelers of a generation ago. 
The exterior of the building, too, has excel- 
lence, if we consider it from an abstract stand- 
point; and certain among its features, pre- 
scribed by necessity, have been so fortunately 
fashioned as to be amply expressive,— I mean 
the basement, with its great arches for the 
admission of vehicles, and the large windows 
which light the waiting-room above. But the 
expression of the building as a whole 1s far 
from being what it ought to be. A railroad 
station, above all things on earth, is utilitarian. 
It may and should be made beautiful, but its 
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beauty should be of a simple, severe, and, 
so to say, business-like character. But for 
this Philadelphia station a florid type of 
Gothic was chosen, and was elaborated in 
the most ornate fashion. The design is good 
in many ways, and a great deal of the decora- 
tion is quite charming, ivtrinsically considered. 
But the effect is not in keeping with the 
structure’s purpose. We gladly accept the 
Messrs. Wilsons’ building as distinctly orna- 
mental to a city which is in rather bad need 
of architectural adornment; but we cannot 
accept it as a laudable precedent in its own 
way. It is attractive, but I do not think 
it is very rational, 

Our smaller wayside stations offer, of 
course, very much easier problems. They 
are merely waiting-rooms flanked, perhaps, 
by external sheds to protect the passengers 
and traffic ; and there is, therefore, no ques- 
tion about bringing them into harmony with 
huge engineering efforts. Some improvement 
has been made in them of recent years, but 
there is room for more. The best among 
them are rarely more than pretty “ Queen 
Anne” cottages, well arranged within, but 
hardly laying claim to architectural dignity. 
But more substantial work is coming into 
vogue, aS we may see, among other instances, 
in several small stations Mr. Richardson has 
lately been building in New England. The 
one at Palmer, Mass., is the finest I 
have seen —built of stone of two col- 
ors, massively, effectively, yet simply, 
and in expressional accordance with its 
purpose. Unfortunately it is not yet UF 
complete, and cannot here be repro- 
duced. In its stead we give a sketch of 
a still smaller one at North Easton. 

At first sight, perhaps, the great 
stone arches look too “ original” to 
be quite sensible. What is their use, 
we ask, since there is only a roof to be 
supported ? But they serve good prac- 
tical purpose in admitting light to the 


waiting-rooms in spite of overhanging eaves, 
and they are expressionally fortunate, too, as 
it seems to me. Is not the general effect of 
the building just what it should be? Do we 
not see that it is the roof, not the wall, which 
is the main thing; that here is not a place to 
dwell in, but to stop under, that it is not a 
house at all, but a sked—a shed made per- 
manent, stable, sturdy, and picturesque be 
sides ? And I must enforce the point that in 
such work as this Mr. Richardson, who can 
be so exuberant at times, and at times so re- 
fined and elegant (as in Leroy Hall, for in- 
stance), changes his tone entirely, and becomes 
eminently business-like, uncompromising, and 
severe. The Palmer Station is much more 
ambitious than this, but it, too, is strictly 
utilitarian, though by no means inartistic, de- 
pending for its effect entirely upon its struc 
tural features and the contrasted color of its 
materials. 

If we have had one class of structures 
which more than another has been the very 
type of sordid, shabby, brutal ugliness, it has 
comprised those hideous receptacles for a 
long-suffering community known as the ferry- 
houses of New York harbor. But even these 
are coming under the healing touch of art. 
I may note as the most striking instance a 
ferry-house of Messrs. Ficken & Smith's at 
Hoboken—a modest wooden structure, nicely 
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built, tastefully decorated, and showing astreet brute size as well as its color, location, 
front in “Queen Anne” fashion that is pleas- roundings, and every detail of its ornany 
antly picturesque and sensible withal. Here and of what I may call its structural 
for once we have been given a sufficiently How, then, must it be with pictures so 
agreeable resting-place for decent human as those which fit our page ? I need hard! 
creatures; and could there be a stronger that they have been prepared with the 
proof that the good leaven is at work, and in est possible care; and yet I should lx 
a really radical way ? to have my readers gauge the accur 
One word I want to say—and this, per- my criticism by their evidence alone. 
haps, is as good a place as any —with regard not afraid that I should be found too 
to the illustrations which accompany these siastic in any instance if my words wer 
papers. I should be glad indeed if they sidered in presence of the work itself. 
could be made #//ustrative in the fullest sense am afraid that I may be, if our picture 
of the term, but that is quite impossible. Lov- are used as tests by eyes wnaccuston 
ers of architecture will be gaware that even the discrepancy between good archit: 
drawings or photographs on the largest scale works and any flat reproduction of their 
are never truly illustrative of the general ef- This much I had to say, not only in jus 
fect of an entire building —so much depends myself, but still more in justice to the arc! 
upon our perceiving and feeling of its mere whose results have come under our not 
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In the church-yard, up in the old high town, 
The sexton stood at his daily toil, 

And he lifted his mattock and drove it down, 
And sunk it deep in the sacred soil. 


And then as he delved he sang right lustily, 
Aye as he deepened and shaped the graves 

In the black old mold that smelled so mustily, 
And thus was the way of the sexton’s staves: 


“It’s nine o’ the clock, and I have begun 
The settled task that is daily mine; 

By ten o’ the clock I will finish one— 
By six o’ the clock there must be nine: 


“Just three for women, and three for men; 
And, to fill the number, another three 
For daughters of women and sons of men 

Who men or women shall never be. 
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“And the first of the graves in a row of three 
Is his or hers who shall first appear ; 

All lie in the order they come to me, 
And such has been ever the custom here.” 


The first they brought was a fair young child, 
And they saw him buried and went their way; 

And the sexton leaned on his spade and smiled, 
And wondered, “ How many more to-day?” 


The next was a man; then a woman came: 
The sexton had loved her in years gone by; 
But the years Aad gone, and the dead old dame 

He buried as deep as his memory. 


At six o’ the clock his task was done; 

Eight graves were closed, and the ninth prepared— 
Made ready to welcome a man—what one 

’Twas little the grim old sexton cared. 


He sat him down on its brink to rest, 

When the clouds were red and the sky was gray, 
And said to himself: “ This last is the best 

And deepest of all I have digged to-day. 


“Who will fill it, I wonder, and when? 
It does not matter: whoe’er they be, 
The best and the worst of the race of men 
Are all alike when they come to me.” 


They went to him with a man, next day, 

When the sky was gray and the clouds were red, 
As the sun set forth on his upward way ; 

They went—and they found the sexton dead. 


Dead, by the open grave, was he; 
And they buried him in it that self-same day, 
And marveled much such a thing should be; 
And since, the people will often say: 


If ye dig, no matter when, 

Graves to bury other men, 

Think — it never can be known 

When yell chance to dig your own, 

Mind ye of the tale ye know — 

Nine graves in Edinbro. . 


Note.— The following is related concerning the death of Jemmy Camber, one of the jesters of King James 
I. during his reign in Scotland : 

“emmy rose, made him ready, takes his horse, and rides to the churchyard in the high towne, where he 
found the sexton (as the custom is there) making nine graves — three for men, three for women, and three 
for children ; and whoso dyes next, first come, first served. ‘Lend me thy spade,’ says Jemmy, and with that 
digs 2 hole, which hole hee bids him make for his grave ; and doth give him a French crowne. The man, will- 
ing to please him (more for his gold than his pleasure), did so; and the foole gets upon his horse, rides to a 
gentleman of the towne, and on the sodaine within two houres after dyed ; of whom the sexton telling, he was 
buried there indeed.”— RoBERT ARNIM, “ The Nest of Ninnies.”” (A. D. 1608.) 


Irwin Russell. 
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Author of “ Portrait of a Lady,” “ Daisy 


v. 

“ On Sundays, now, you might be at home,” 
Jackson Lemon said to his wife in the follow- 
ing month of March, more than six months 
after his marriage. 

« Are the people any nicer on Sundays than 
they are on other days?” Lady Barberina 
replied, from the depths of her chair, without 
looking up from a stiff little book. 

He hesitated a single instant before an- 
swering : 

“T don’t know whether they are, but I 
think you might be.” 

“I’m as nice as I know how to be. You 
must take me as I am. You knew when you 
married me that I was not an American.” 

Jackson Lemon stood before the fire, 
toward which his wife’s face was turned and 
her feet were extended; stood there some 
time, with his hands behind him, and his eyes 
dropped a little obliquely upon the bent head 
and richly draped figure of Lady Barberina. 
It may be said without delay that he was 
irritated, and it may be added that he had a 
double cause. He felt himself to be on the 
verge of the first crisis that had occurred be- 
tween himself and his wife,—the reader will 
perceive that it had occurred rather promptly, 
—and he was annoyed at his annoyance. A 
glimpse of his state of mind before his mar- 
riage has been given to the reader, who will 
remember that at that period Jackson Lemon 
somehow regarded himself as lifted above 
possibilities of irritation. When one was 
strong, one was not irritable;.and a union 
with a kind of goddess would, of course, be an 
element of strength. Lady Barb was a god- 
dess still, and Jackson Lemon admired his 
wife as much as on the day he led her to the 
altar ; but I am not sure that he felt as strong. 

“ How do you know what people are?” 

-he said ina moment. “ You have seen so few; 
you are perpetually denying yourself. If you 
should leave New York to-morrow, you would 
know wonderfully little about it.” 

“ It’s all the same,” said Lady Barb ; “ the 
people are all exactly alike.” 

“ How can you tell ? You never see them.” 

“ Didn’t I go out every night for the first 
two months we were here ?” 
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“Tt was only to about a dozen houses,— 
always the same ; people, moreover, you ha: 
already met in London. You have got no 
general impressions.” 

“ That’s just what I have got; I had them 
before I came. Every one is just the same 
they have just the same names—just th 
same manners.” 

Again, for an instant, Jackson Lemon hesi- 
tated ; then he said, in that apparently artless 
tone of which mention has already been made, 
and which he sometimes used in London dur- 
ing his wooing: 

“ Don’t you like it over here ? ” 

Lady Barb raised her eyes from her book. 

“ Did you expect me to like it ?” 

“ T hoped you would, of course. 
told you so.” 

“T don’t remember. You said very little 
about it ; you seemed to make a kind of mys 
tery. I knew, of course, you expected me to 
live here; but I didn’t know you expected me 
to like it.” 

“ You thought I asked of you the sacrifice, 
as it were.” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Lady Barb. 
She got up from her chair and tossed the 
volume she had been reading into the empty 
seat. “I recommend you to read that book,” 
she added. 

“Ts it interesting ?” 

“Tt’s an American novel.” 

“ T never read novels.” 

“ You had better look at that one; it will 
show you the kind of people you want me 
to know.” 

“T have no doubt it’s very vulgar,” said 
Jackson Lemon; “ I don’t see why you read it.” 

“What else can I do? I can’t always be 
riding in the Park; I hate the Park,” Lady 
Barb remarked. 

“ It’s quite as good as your own,” said her 
husband. 

She glanced at him with a certain quickness, 
her eyebrows slightly lifted. “ Do you mea: 
the park at Pasterns ?” 

“ No; I mean the park in London.” 

“T don’t care about London. One was 
only in London a few weeks.” 

“T suppose you miss the country,” said 
Jackson Lemon. It was his idea of life that 
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he should not be afraid of anything,—not be 
afraid, in any situation, of knowing the worst 
that was to be known about it; and the 
demon of a courage with which discretion 
was not properly commingled prompted him 
to take soundings which were perhaps not 
absolutely necessary for safety, and yet which 
revealed unmistakable rocks. It was useless to 
know about rocks if he couldn’t avoid them; 
the only thing was to trust to the wind. 

“JT don’t know what I miss. I think I miss 
everything!” This was his wife’s answer to 
his too-curious inquiry. It was not peevish, 
for that is not the tone of a goddess; but it 
expressed a good deal—a good deal more 
than Lady Barb, who was rarely eloquent, 
had expressed before. Nevertheless, though 
his question had been precipitate, Jackson 
Lemon said to himself that he might take his 
time to think over what his wife’s little speech 
contained ; he could not help seeing that the 
future would give him abundant opportunity for 
that. He wasin nohurry toask himself whether 
poor Mrs. Freer, in Jermyn street, might 
not, after all, have been right in saying that, 
in regard to marrying the product of an Eng- 
lish caste, it was not so simple to be an Ameni- 
can doctor—might avail little even, in such 
a case, to be the heir of all the ages. The 
transition was complicated, but in his bright 
mind it was rapid, from the brush of a mo- 
mentary contact with such ideas to certain 
considerations which led him to say, after an 
instant, to his wife, “ Should you like to go 
down into Connecticut ?” 

“ Into Connecticut ?” 

“That’s one of our States; it’s about as 
large as Ireland. I'll take you there if you like.” 

“ What does one do there ?” 

“We can try and get.some hunting.” 

“ You and I alone?” 

“ Perhaps we can get a party to join us.” 

“The people in the State ?” 

“Yes; we might propose it to them.” 

“ The trades-people in the towns?” 

“ Very true; they will have to mind their 
shops,” said Jackson Lemon. “ But we might 
hunt alone.” 

“ Are there any faxes?” 

“No; but there are a few old cows.” 

Lady Barb had already perceived that her 
husband took it into his head once in a while 
to laugh at her, and she was aware that the 
present occasion was neither worse nor better 
than some others. She didn’t mind it particu- 
larly now, though in England it would have 
disgusted her; she had the consciousness of 
virtue,—an immense comfort,—and flattered 
herself that she had learned the lesson of an 
altered standard of fitness ; there were, more- 
over, so many more disagreeable things in 
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America than being laughed at by one’s hus- 
band. But she pretended to mind it, because 
it made him stop; and above all it stopped 
discussion, which with Jackson was so often 
jocular, and none the less tiresome for that. 
“TI only want to be left alone,” she said, in 
answer —though, indeed, it had not the man- 
ner of an answer—to his speech about the 
cows. With this she wandered away to one 
of the windows which looked out in the Fifth 
Avenue. She was very fond of these windows, 
and she had taken a great fancy to the Fifth 
Avenue, which, in the high-pitched winter 
weather, when everything sparkled, was a 
spectacle full of novelty. It will be seen that 
she was not wholly unjust to her adoptive 
country: she found it delightful to look out 
of the window. This was a pleasure she had 
enjoyed in London only in the most furtive 
manner; it was not the kind of thing that 
girls did in England. Besides, in London, in 
Hill street, there was nothing particular to 
see ; but in the Fifth Avenue everything and 
every one went by, and observation was made 
consistent with dignity by the quantities of 
brocade and lace in which the windows were 
draped, which, somehow, would not have 
been tidy in England, and which made an 
ambush without concealing the brilliant day. 
Hundreds of women—the curious women of 
New York, who were unlike any that Lady 
Barb had hitherto seen—passed the house 
every hour; and her ladyship was infinitely 
entertained and mystified by the sight of their 
clothes. She spent a good deal more time 
than she was aware of in this amusement; 
and if she had been addicted to returning 
upon herself, or asking herself for an account 
of her conduct,—an inquiry which she did 
not, indeed, completely neglect, but treated 
very cursorily,— it would have made her smile 
sadly to think what she appeared mainly to 
have come to America for, conscious though 
she was that her tastes were very simple, and 
that so long as she didn’t hunt it didn’t much 
matter what she did. 

Her husband turned about to the fire, giv- 
ing a push with his foot to a log that had 
fallen out of its place. Then he said,— and 
the connection with the words she had just 
uttered was apparent enough,—*“ You really 
must be at home on Sundays, you know. I 
used to like that so much in London. All 
the best women here do it. You had better 
begin to-day. I am going to see my mother; 
if I meet any one, I will tell them to come.” 

“ Tell them not to talk so much,” said Lady 
Barb, among her lace curtains. 

“ Ah, my dear,” her husband replied, “it 
isn’t every one that has your concision.” And 
he went and stood behind her in the window, 
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putting his arm around her waist. It was as 
much of a satisfaction to him as it had been 
six months before, at the time the solicitors 
were settling the matter, that this flower of 
an ancient stem should be worn upon his own 
breast ; he still thought its fragrance a thing 
quite apart, and it was as clear as day to him 
that his wife was the handsomest woman in 
New York. He had begun, after their arrival, 
by telling her this very often; but the assur- 
ance brought no color to her cheek, no light 
to her eyes; to be the handsomest woman in 
New York evidently did not seem to her a 
position in life. Moreover, the reader may 
be informed that, oddly enough, Lady Barb 
did not particularly believe this assertion. 
There were some very pretty women in New 
York, and without in the least wishing to be 
like them—she had seen no woman in Amer- 
ica whom she desired to resemble —she envied 
some of their looks. It is probable that her 
own finest points were those of which she was 
most unconscious. But her husband was 
aware of all of them; nothing could exceed 
the minuteness of his appreciation of his wife. 
It was a sign of this that after he had stood 
behind her a moment he kissed her very ten- 
derly. “Have you any message for my 
mother ?” he asked. 

“ Please give her my love. And you might 
take her that book.” 

“ What book ?” 

“ That nasty one I have been reading.” 

“ Oh, bother your books!” said Jackson 
Lemon, with a certain irritation, as he went 
out of the room. 

There had been a good many things in her 
life in New York that cost Lady Barb an ef- 
fort ; but sending her love to her mother-in- 
law was not one of these. She liked Mrs. 
Lemon better than any one she had seen in 
America ; she was the only person who seemed 
to Lady Barb really simple, as she understood 
that quality. Many people had struck her as 
homely and rustic, and many others as pre- 
tentious and vulgar; but in Jackson's mother 
she had found the golden mean of a simplic- 
ity which, as she would have said, was really 
nice. Her sister, Lady Agatha, was even 
fonder of Mrs. Lemon ; but then Lady Agatha 
had taken the most extraordinary fancy to 
every one and everything, and talked as if 
America were the most delightful country in 
the world. She was having a lovely time (she 
already spoke the most beautiful American), 
and had been, during the winter that was 
just drawing to a close, the most prominent 
girl in New York. She had gone out at first 
with her sister ; but for some weeks past Lady 
Barb had let so many occasions pass that 
Agatha threw herself into the arms of Mrs. 


Lemon, who found her extraordinarily quaint 
and amusing, and was delighted to take her 
into society. Mrs. Lemon, as an old woman, 
had given up such vanities; but she only 
wanted a motive, and in her good-nature she 
ordered a dozen new caps, and sat smiling 
against the wall while her little English maid, 
on polished floors, to the sound of music, cul- 
tivated the American step as well as the 
American tone. There was no trouble in 
New York about going out, and the winter 
was not half over before the little English 
maid found herself an accomplished diner, 
rolling about, without any chaperon at all, to 
banquets where she could count upon a bou- 
quet at her plate. She had had a great deal 
of correspondence with her mother on this 
point, and Lady Canterville at last withdrew 
her protest, which in the meantime had been 
perfectly useless. It was ultimately Lady 
Canterville’s feeling that if she had married 
the handsomest of her daughters to an Amer- 
ican doctor, she might let another become a 
professional raconteuse (Agatha had written 
to her that she was expected to talk so much), 
strange as such a destiny seemed for a girl of 
nineteen. Mrs. Lemon was even a much 
simpler woman than Lady Barberina thought 
her ; for she had not noticed that Lady Agatha 
danced much oftener with Herman Longstraw 
than with any one else. Jackson Lemon, 
though he went little to balls, had discovered 
this truth, and he looked slightly preoccupied 
when, after he had sat five minutes with his 
mother on the Sunday afternoon through 
which I have invited the reader to trace so 
much more than (I am afraid) is easily appar- 
ent of the progress of this simple story, he 
learned that his sister-in-law was entertaining 
Mr. Longstraw in the library. He had called 
half an hour before, and she had taken him 
into the other room to show him the seal of 
the Cantervilles, which she had fastened to 
one of her numerous trinkets (she was adorned 
with a hundred bangles and chains), and the 
proper exhibition of which required a taper 
and a stick of wax. Apparently he was ex- 
amining it very carefully, for they had been 
absent a good while. Mrs. Lemon's simplic- 
ity was further shown by the fact that she had 
not measured their absence ; it was only when 
Jackson questioned her that she remembered. 

Herman Longstraw was a young Califor- 
nian who had turned up in New York the 
winter before, and who traveled on his mus- 
tache, as they were understood to say in his 
native State. This mustache, and some of 
the accompanying features, were very orna- 
mental ; several ladies in New York had been 
known to declare that they were as beautiful 
as a dream. Taken in connection with his 
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tall stature, his familiar good-nature, and his 
remarkable Western vocabulary, they consti- 
tuted his only social capital; for of the two 
great divisions, the rich Californians and the 

oor Californians, it was well known to which 
he belonged. Jackson Lemon looked at him 
as a slightly mitigated cowboy, and was some- 
what vexed at his dear mother, though he was 
aware that she could scarcely figure to her- 
self what an effect such an account as that 
would produce in the halls of Canterville. 
He had no desire whatever to play a trick on 
the house to which he was allied, and knew 
perfectly that Lady Agatha had not been 
sent to America to become entangled with a 
Californian of the wrong denomination. He 
had been perfectly willing to bring her; he 
thought, a little vindictively, that this would 
operate as a hint to her parents as to what he 
might have been inclined to do if they had not 
sent Mr. Hilary after him. Herman Long- 
straw, according to the legend, had beena trap- 
per, a squatter, a miner, a pioneer,— had been 
everything that one could be in the romantic 
parts of America, and had accumulated masses 
of experience before the age of thirty. He had 
shot bears in the Rockies and buffaloes on the 
plains ; and it was even believed that he had 
brought down animals of a still more dan- 
gerous kind among the haunts of men. There 
had been a story that he owned a cattle-ranch 
in Arizona; but a later and apparently more 
authentic version of it, though it represented 
him as looking after the cattle, did not depict 
him as their proprietor. Many of the stories 
told about him were false; but there is no 
doubt that his mustache, his good-nature, and 
his accent were genuine. He danced very 
badly ; but Lady Agatha had frankly told sev- 
eral persons that that -was nothing new to 
her ; and she liked (this, however, she did not 
tell) Mr. Herman Longstraw. What she en- 
joyed in America was the revelation of free- 
dom; and there was no such proof of free- 
dom as conversation with a gentleman who 
dressed in skins when he was not in New 
York, and who, in his usual pursuits, carried 
his life (as well as that of other people) in his 
hand. A gentleman whom she had sat next 
to at dinner in the early part of her stay in 
New York remarked to her that the United 
States were the paradise of women and me- 
chanics; and this had seemed to her at the 
time very abstract, for she was not conscious 
as yet of belonging to either class. In Eng- 
land she had been only a girl ; and the prin- 
cipal idea connected with that was simply 
that, for one’s misfortune, one was not a boy. 
But presently she perceived that New York 
was a paradise; and this helped her to know 
that she must be one of the people men- 
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tioned in the axiom of her neighbor — peo- 
ple who could do whatever they wanted, had 
a voice in everything, and made their taste 
and their ideas felt. She saw that it was 
great fun to be a woman in America, and that 
that was the best way to enjoy the New York 
winter,— the wonderful, brilliant New York 
winter, the queer, long-shaped, glittering city, 
the heterogeneous hours, among which you 
couldn’t tell the morning from the afternoon, 
or the night from either of them, the perpet- 
ual liberties and walks, the rushings-out and 
the droppings-in, the intimacies, the endear- 
ments, the com*‘calities, the sleigh-bells, the 
cutters, the sunsets on the snow, the ice-par- 
ties in the frosty clearness, the bright, hot, 
velvety houses, the bouquets, the bonbons, 
the little cakes, the big cakes, the irrepressi- 
ble inspirations of shopping, the innumerable 
luncheons and dinners that were offered to 
youth and innocence, the quantities of chat- 
ter of quantities of girls, the perpetual motion 
of the german, the suppers at restaurants 
after the play, the way in which life was per- 
vaded by Delmonico, and Delmonico by the 
sense that though one’s hunting was lost, and 
this so different, it was almost as good — and 
in all, through all, a kind of suffusion of 
bright, loud, friendly sound, which was very 
local, but very human. 

Lady Agatha at present was staying, for a 
little change, with Mrs. Lemon, and such ad- 
ventures as that were part of the pleasure of 
her American season. The house was too 
close ; but, physically, the girl could bear any- 
thing, and it was all she had to complain of; 
for Mrs. Lemon, as we know, thought her a 
quaint little damsel, and had none of those 
Old World scruples in regard tospoiling young 
people to which Lady Agatha now perceived 
that she herself, in the past, had been unduly 
sacrificed. In her own way —it was not at 
all her sister’s way — she liked to be of im- 
portance; and this was assuredly the case 
when she saw that Mrs. Lemon had appar- 
ently nothing in the world to do (after spend- 
ing a part of the morning with her servants) 
but invent little distractions (many of them 
of the edible sort) for her guest. She ap- 
peared to have certain friends; but she had 
no society to speak of, and the people who 
came into her house came principally to see 
Lady Agatha. This, as we have seen, was 
strikingly the case with Herman Longstraw. 
The whole situation gave Lady Agatha a 
great feeling of success,— success of a new 
and unexpected kind. Of course, in England, 
she had been born successful, in a manner, in 
coming into the world in one of the most 
beautiful rooms at Pasterns; but her present 
triumph was achieved more by her own effort 
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(not that she had tried very hard) and by 
her -merit. It was not so much what she 
said (for she never could say half as much as 
the girls in New York) as the spirit of enjoy- 
ment that played in her fresh young face, 
with its pointless curves, and shone in her gray 
English eyes. She enjoyed everything, even 
the street-cars, of which she made liberal 
use ; and, more than everything, she enjoyed 
Mr. Longstraw and his talk about buffaloes 
and bears. Mrs. Lemon promised to be 
very careful, as soon as her son had begun 
to warn her; and this time she had a certain 
understanding of what she promised. She 
thought people ought to make the matches 
they liked ; she had given proof of this in her 
late behavior to Jackson, whose own union 
was, in her opinion, marked with all the ar- 
bitrariness of true love. Nevertheless, she 
could see that Herman Longstraw would 
probably be thought rough in England ; and 
it was not simply that he was so inferior to 
Jackson, for, after all, certain things were not 
to be expected. Jackson Lemon was not op- 
pressed with his mother-in-law, having taken 
his precautions against such a danger; but 
he was aware that he should give Lady Can- 
terville a permanent advantage over him if, 
while she was in America, her daughter Agatha 
should attach herself to a mere mustache. 

It was not always, as I have hinted, that 
Mrs. Lemon entered completely into the views 
of her son, though in form she never failed to 
subscribe to them devoutly. She had never 
yet, for instance, apprehended his reason for 
marrying Lady Barberina Clement. This was 
a great secret, and Mrs. Lemon was deter- 
mined that no one should ever know it. 
For herself, she was sure that, to the end of 
time, she should not discover Jackson’s rea- 
son. She could never ask about it, for that, 
of course, would betray her. From the first 
she had told him she was delighted, there 
being no need of asking for explanations then, 
as the young lady herself, when she should 
come to know her, would explain. But the 
young lady had not yet explained ; and after 
this, evidently, she never would. She was 
very tall, very handsome, she answered ex- 
actly to Mrs. Lemon’s prefigurement of the 
daughter of a lord, and she wore her clothes 
—which were peculiar, but, to her, remark- 
ably becoming — very well. But she did not 
elucidate ; we know ourselves that there was 
very little that was explanatory about Lady 
Barb. So Mrs. Lemon continued to wonder, 
to ask herself, “ Why that one, more than so 
many others, who would have been more nat- 
ural?” The choice appeared to her, as I 
have said, very arbitrary. She found Lady 
Barb very different from other girls she had 
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known, and this led her almost immediately 
to feel sorry for her daughter-in-law. She 
said to herself that Barb was to be pitied if 
she found her husband's people as peculiar as 
his mother found er ,; for the result of that 
would be to make her very lonesome. Lady 
Agatha was different, because she seemed to 
keep nothing back ; you saw all there was of 
her, and she was evidently not homesick. 
Mrs. Lemon could see that Barberina was 
ravaged by this last passion, and that she was 
too proud to show it. She even had a glimpse 
of the ultimate truth; namely, that Jackson’s 
wife had not the comfort of crying, because 
that would have amounted to a confession 
that she had been idiotic enough to believe 
in advance that, in an American town, in the 
society of doctors, she should escape such 
pangs. Mrs. Lemon treated her with the 
greatest gentleness — all the gentleness that 
was due to a young woman who was in the 
unfortunate position of having been married, 
one couldn’t tell why. The world, to Mrs. 
Lemon’s view, contained two great depart- 
ments,—that of people, and that of things; 
and she believed that you must take an inter- 
est either in one or the other. The incompre- 
hensible thing in Lady Barb was that she 
cared for neither side of the show. Her house 
apparently inspired her with no curiosity and 
no enthusiasm, though it had been thought 
magnificent enough to be described in suc- 
cessive columns in the American newspapers; 
and she never spoke of her furniture or her 
domestics, though she had a prodigious quan- 
tity of such possessions. She was the same 
with regard to her acquaintance, which was 
immense, inasmuch as every one in the place 
had called on her. Mrs. Lemon was the least 
critical woman in the world; but it had some- 
times exasperated her just a little that her 
daughter-in-law should receive every one in 
New York in exactly the same way. There 
were differences, Mrs. Lemon knew, and 
some of them were of the highest importance; 
but poor Lady Barb appeared never to sus- 
pect them. She accepted every oneand every- 
thing, and asked no questions. She had no 
curiosity about her fellow-citizens, and as she 
never assumed it for a moment, she gave Mrs. 
Lemon no opportunity to enlighten her. 
Lady Barb was a person with whom you 
could do nothing unless she gave you an 
opening ; and nothing would have been more 
difficult than to enlighten her against her will. 
Of course she picked up a little knowledge ; 
but she confounded and transposed American 
attributes in the most extraordinary way. She 
had a way of calling every one Doctor; and 
Mrs. Lemon could scarcely convince her that 
this distinction was too precious to be so freely 
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bestowed. She had once said to her mother- 
in-law that in New York there was nothing to 
know people by, their names were so very 
monotonous; and Mrs. Lemon had entered 
into this enough to see that there was some- 
thing that stood out a good deal in Barber- 
ina’s own prefix. It is probable that during 
her short stay in New York complete justice 
was not done Lady Barb; she never got 
credit, for instance, for repressing her annoy- 
ance at the aridity of the social nomenclature, 
which seemed to her -hideous. That little 
speech to her mother was the most reckless 
sign she gave of it; and there were few things 
that contributed more to the good conscience 
she habitually enjoyed than her self-control 
on this particular point. 

Jackson Lemon was making some re- 
searches, just now, which took up a great 
deal of his time ; and, for the rest, he passed 
his hours abundantly with his wife. For the 
last three months, therefore, he had seen his 
mother scarcely more than once a week. In 
spite of researches, in spite of medical soci- 
eties, where Jackson, to her knowledge, read 
papers, Lady Barb had more of her husband’s 
company than she had counted upon at the 
time she married. She had never known a 
married pair to be so much together as she 
and Jackson ; he appeared to expect her to 
sit with him in the library in the morning. 
He had none of the occupations of gentlemen 
and noblemen in England, for the element of 
politics appeared to be as absent as the hunt- 
ing. There were politics in Washington, she 
had been told, and even at Albany, and Jack- 
son had proposed to introduce her to these 
cities; but the proposal, made to her once at 
dinner before several people, had excited such 
cries of horror that it fell dead on the spot. 
“We don’t want you to see anything of that 
kind,” one of the ladies had said, and Jack- 
son had appeared to be discouraged,—that is 
if, in regard to Jackson, she could really tell. 

“ Pray, what is it you want me to see ?” 
Lady Barb had asked on this occasion. 

“Well, New York; and Boston, if you 
want to very much — but not otherwise ; and 
Niagara; and, more than anything, Newport.” 

Lady Barb was tired of their eternal New- 
port; she had heard of it a thousand times, 
and felt already as if she had lived there half 
her life; she was sure, moreover, that she 
should hate it. Thisis perhaps as near as she 
came to having a lively conviction on any 
American subject. She asked herself whether 
she was then to spend her life in the Fifth 
Avenue, with alternations of a city of villas 
(she detested villas), and wondered whether 
that was all the great American country had 
to offer her. There were times when she 
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thought that she should like the backwoods, 
and that the Far West might be a resource ; 
for she had analyzed her feelings just deeply 
enough to discover that when she had— 
hesitating a good deal—turned over the 
question of marrying Jackson Lemon, it was 
not in the least of American barbarism that 
she was afraid; her dread was of American 
civilization. She believed the little lady | 
have just quoted was a goose; but that did 
not make New York any more interesting. 
It would be reckless to say that she suffered 
from an overdose of Jackson’s company, be- 
cause she had a view of the fact that he was 
much her most important social resource. 
She could talk to him about England,— about 
her own England,—and he understood more 
or less what she wished to say, when she 
wished to say anything, which was not fre- 
quent. There were plenty of other people 
who talked about England; but with them 
the range of allusion was always the hotels, 
of which she knew nothing, and the shops, 
and the opera, and the photographers; they 
had a mania for photographs. There were 
other people who were always wanting her to 
tell them about Pasterns, and the manner of 
life there, and the parties; but if there was 
one thing Lady Barb disliked more than an- 
other it was describing Pasterns. She had 
always lived with people who knew of them- 
selves what such a place would be, without 
demanding these pictorial efforts, proper only, 
as she vaguely felt, to persons belonging to 
the classes whose trade was the arts of expres- 
sion. Lady Barb, of course,*had never gone 
into it; but she knew that in her own class the 
business was not to express, but to enjoy ; not 
to represent, but to be represented,— though, 
indeed, this latter liability might convey of- 
fense; forit may be noted that even foran aristo- 
crat Jackson Lemon’s wife was aristocratic. 
Lady Agatha and her visitor came back 
from the library in course of time, and Jack- 
son Lemon felt it his duty to be rather cold 
to Herman Longstraw. It was not clear to 
him what sort of a husband his sister-in-law 
would do well to look for in America,—if 
there were to be any question of husbands ; 
but as to this he was not bound to be defi- 
nite, provided he should rule out Mr. Long- 
straw. This gentleman, however, was not 
given to perceive shades of manner; he had 
little observation, but very great confidence. 
“T think you had better come home with 
me,” Jackson said to Lady Agatha; “I 
guess you have stayed here long enough.” 
“Don’t let him say that, Mrs. Lemon!” 
the girl cried. “I like being with you so 
very much.” 
“I try to make it pleasant,” said Mrs. 
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Lemon. “I should really miss you now; 
but perhaps it’s your mother’s wish.” If it 
were a question of defending her guest from 
ineligible suitors, Mrs. Lemon felt, of course, 
that her son was more competent than she, 
though she had a lurking kindness for Her- 
man Longstraw, and a vague idea that he was 
a gallant, genial specimen of young America. 

“Oh, mamma wouldn’t see any differ- 
ence!” Lady Agatha exclaimed, looking at 
Jackson with pleading blue eyes. “ Mamma 
wants me to see every one; you know she 
does. That’s what she sent me to America 
for; sh: knew it was mot like England. She 
wouldn’t like it if I’didn’t sometimes stay 
with people; she always wanted us to stay 
at other houses. And she knows all about 
you, Mrs. Lemon, and she likes you im- 
mensely. She sent you a message the othei 
day,— and I am afraid I forgot to give it you, 
—to thank you for being so kind to me and 
taking such a lot of trouble. Really she did, 
but I forgot it. If she wants me to see as 
much as possible of America, it’s much better 
I should be here than always with Barb,— 
it’s much less like one’s own country. I mean 
it’s much nicer—for a girl,” said Lady Ag- 
atha, affectionately, to Mrs. Lemon, who be- 
gan also to look at Jackson with a kind of 
tender argumentativeness. 

“Tf you want the genuine thing, you ought 
to come out on the plains,” Mr. Longstraw 
interposed, with smiling sincerity. “I guess 
that was your mother’s idea. Why don’t you 
all come out?” He had been looking in- 
tently at Lady Agatha while the remarks I 
have just repeated succeeded each other on 
her lips,— looking at her with a kind of fas- 
cinated approbation, for all the world as if 
he had been a slightly slow-witted English 
gentleman and the girl had been a flower of 
the West —a flower that knew how to talk. 
He made no secret of the fact that Lady 
Agatha’s voice was music to him, his ear be- 
ing much more susceptible than his own inflec- 
tions would have indicated. To Lady Agatha 
those inflections were not displeasing, partly 
because, like Mr. Herman himself, in general, 
she had not a perception of shades, and partly 
because it never occurred to her to compare 
them with any other tones. He seemed to her 
to speak a foreign language altogether,— 
a romantic dialect, through which the most 
comical meanings gleamed here and there. 

“TI should like it above all things,” she 
said, in answer to his last observation. 

“ The scenery’s superior to anything round 
here,” Mr. Longstraw went on. 

Mrs. Lemon, as we know, was the softest 
of women; but, as an old New Yorker, she 
had no patience with some of the new fash- 





ions. Chief among these was the perpetual 
reference, which had become common only 
within a few years, to the outlying parts of 
the country, the States and Territories of 
which children in her time used to learn the 
names, in their order, at school, but which 
no one ever thought of going to or talking 
about. Such places, in Mrs. Lemon’s opin- 
ion, belonged to the geography books, or at 
most to the literature of newspapers, but not 
to society nor to conversation; and the 
change — which, so far as it lay in people’s 
talk, she thought at bottom a mere affecta- 
tion—threatened to make her native land 
appear vulgar and vague. For this amiable 
daughter of Manhattan, the normal existence 
of man, and still more of woman, had been 
“located,” as she would have said, between 
Trinity Church and the beautiful reservoir at 
the top of the Fifth Avenue,— monuments 
of which she was personally proud; and if 
we could look into the deeper parts of her 
mind, I am afraid we should discover there 
an impression that both the countries of Eu- 
rope and the remainder of her own continent 
were equally far from the center and the light. 

“Well, scenery isn’t everything,” she re- 
marked, mildly, to Mr. Longstraw; “and if 
Lady Agatha should wish to see anything of 
that kind, all she has got to do is to take the 
boat up the Hudson.” 

Mrs. Lemon’s recognition of this river, I 
should say, was all that it need have been; she 
thought that it existed for the purpose of sup- 
plying New Yorkers with poetical feelings help- 
ing them to face comfortably occasions like the 
present, and, in general, meet foreigners with 
confidence,— part of the oddity of foreigners 
being their conceit about their own places. 

“ That’s a good idea, Lady Agatha; let’s 
take the boat,” said Mr. Longstraw. “I’ve 
had great times on the boats.” 

Lady Agatha looked at her cavalier a little 
with those singular, charming eyes of hers,— 
eyes of which it was impossible to say, at any 
moment, whether they were the shyest or the 
frankest in the world; and she was not aware, 
while this contemplation lasted, that her 
brother-in-law was observing her. He was 
thinking of certain things while he did so, of 
things he had heard about the English ; who 
still, in spite of his having married into a 
family of that nation, appeared to him very 
much through the medium of hearsay. They 
were more passionate than the Americans, 
and they did things that would never have 
been expected; though they seemed steadier 
and less excitable, there was much social evi- 
dence to show that they were more impulsive. 

“ It’s so very kind of you to propose that,” 
Lady Agatha said, in a moment, to Mrs. 
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Lemon. “I think I have never been in a 
ship,— except, of course, coming from Eng- 
land. I am sure mamma would wish me 
to see the Hudson. We used to go in im- 
mensely for boating in England.” 

“ Did you boat ina ship ?” Herman Long- 
straw asked, showing his teeth hilariously, 
and pulling his mustaches. 

« Lots of my mother’s people have been in 
thenavy.” Lady Agatha perceived vaguely and 
good-naturedly that she had said something 
which the odd Americans thought odd, and 
that she must justify herself. Her standard 
of oddity was getting dreadfully dislocated. 

“T really think you had better come back 
to us,” said Jackson. “ Your sister is very 
lonely without you.” 

“She is much more lonely with me. We 
are perpetually having differences. Barb is 
dreadfully vexed because I like America, 
instead of—instead of. ” And Lady 
Agatha paused a moment ; for it just occurred 
to her that this might be a betrayal. 

“Instead of what?” Jackson Lemon in- 
quired. 

“Instead of perpetually wanting to go to 
England, as she does,” she went on, only giv- 
ing her phrase a little softer turn ; for she felt 
the next moment that her sister could have 
nothing to hide, and must, of course, have 
the courage of her opinions. “ Ofcourse Eng- 
land’s best, but I dare say I like to be bad,” 
said Lady Agatha, artlessly. 

“ Oh, there’s no doubt you are awfully bad,” 
Mr. Longstraw exclaimed, with joyous eager- 
ness. Of course he could not know that what 
she had principally in mind was an exchange 
of opinions that had taken place between her 
sister and herself just before she came to stay 
with Mrs. Lemon. This incident, of which 
Longstraw was the occasion, might indeed 
have been called a discussion, for it had car- 
ried them quite into the realms of the ab- 
stract. Lady Barb had said she didn’t see how 
Agatha could look at such a creature as that,— 
an odious, familiar, vulgar being, who had 
not about him the rudiments of a gentleman. 
Lady Agatha had replied that Mr. Longstraw 
was familiar and rough, and that he had a 
twang, and thought it amusing to talk of her 
as “ the Princess ”; but that he was a gentle- 
man for all that, and that, at any rate, he was 
tremendous fun. Her sister to this had re- 
joined that if he was rough and familiar, he 
couldn’t be a gentleman, inasmuch as that 
was just what a gentleman meant,—a man 
who was civil, and well bred, and well born. 
Lady Agatha had argued that this was just 
where she differed; that a man might per- 
fectly be a gentleman, and yet be rough, and 
even ignorant, so long as he was really nice. 


The only thing was that he should be really 
nice, which was the case with Mr. Long- 
straw, who, moreover, was quite extraordi- 
narily civil — as civil as aman could be. And 
then Lady Agatha made the strongest point 
she had ever made in her life — she had never 
been so inspired —in saying that Mr. Long- 
straw was rough, perhaps, but not rude,—a 
distinction altogether wasted on her sister, 
who declared that she had not come to Amer- 
ica, of all places, to learn what a gentleman 
was. The discussion, in short, had been lively. 
I know not whether it was the tonic effect on 
them, too, of the fine winter weather, or, on 
the other hand, that of Lady Barb’s being 
bored and having nothing else to do; but 
Lord Canterville’s daughters went into the 
question with the moral earnestness of a pair 
of Bostonians. It was part of Lady Agatha’s 
view of her admirer that he, after all, much 
resembled other tall people with smiling eyes 
and mustaches, who had ridden a good deal 
in rough countries, and whom she had seen 
in other places. If he was more familiar, he 
was also more alert; still, the difference 
was not in himself, but in the way she saw 
him,— the way she saw everybody in Amer- 
ica. If she should see the others in the same 
way, no doubt they would be quite the same ; 
and Lady Agatha sighed a little over the 
possibilities of life; for this peculiap way, es- 
pecially regarded in connection with gentle- 
men, had become very pleasant to her. 

She had betrayed her sister more than she 
thought, even though Jackson Lemon did not 
particularly show it in the tone in which he 
said: “Of course she knows that she is go- 
ing to see your mother in the summer.” His 
tone, rather, was that of irritation at the rep- 
etition of a familiar idea. 

“ Oh, it isn’t only mamma,” replied Lady 
Agatha. 

“ I know she likes a cool house,” said Mrs. 
Lemon, suggestively. 

“When she goes, you had better bid her 
good-bye,” the girl went on. 

“ Of course I shall bid her good-bye,” said 
Mrs. Lemon, to whom, apparently, this re- 
mark was addressed. 

“ T shall never bid you good-bye, Princess,” 
Herman Longstraw interposed. “I can tell 
you that you never will see the last of me.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about me, for I 
shall come back; but if Barb once gets to 
England, she will never come back.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” murmured Mrs. 
Lemon, addressing Lady Agatha, but look- 
ing at her son. 

Jackson looked at the ceiling, at the floor ; 
above all, he looked very conscious. 

“TI hope you don’t mind my saying that, 
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Jackson dear,” Lady Agatha said to him, for 
she was very fond of her brother-in-law. 

“ Ah, well, then, she sha’n’t go, then,” he re- 
marked, after a moment, with a dry little laugh. 

“ But you promised mamma, you know,” 
said the girl, with the confidence of her af- 
fection. 

Jackson looked at her with an eye which ex- 
pressed none even of his very moderate hilarity. 
“Your mother, then, must bring her back.” 

“Get some of your navy people to supply 
‘an iron-clad!” cried Mr. Longstraw. 

“It would be very pleasan‘ if the Mar- 
chioness could come over,” said Mrs. Lemon. 

“Oh, she would hate it more than poor 
Barb,” Lady Agatha quickly replied. It did 
not sui her mood at all to see a marchioness 
inserted into the field of her vision. 

“‘ Doesn't she feel interested, from what you 
have told her?” Herman Longstraw asked of 
Lady Agatha. But Jackson Lemon did not 
heed his sister-in-law’s answer ; he was think- 
ing of something else. He said nothing more, 
however, about the subject of his thought, 
and before ten minutes were over he took his 
departure, having, meanwhile, neglected also 
to revert to the question of Lady Agatha’s 
bringing her visit to his mother to a close. It 
was not to speak to him of this (for, as we 
know, she wished to keep the girl, and some- 
how coukd not bring herself to be afraid of 
Herman Longstraw) that when Jackson took 
leave she went with him to the door of the 
house, detaining him a little, while she stood 
on the steps, as people had always done in 
New York in her time, though it was another 
of the new fashions she did not like not to 
come out of the parlor. She placed her hand 
on his arm to keep him on the “ stoop,” and 
looked up and down into the brilliant after- 
noon and the beautiful city,— its chocolate- 
colored houses, so extraordinarily smooth, 
in which it seemed to her that even the most 
fastidious people ought to be glad to live. It 
was useless to conceal it; her son’s marriage 
had made a difference, had put up a kind of 
barrier. It had brought with it a problem 
much more difficult than his old problem of 
how to make his mother feel that she was still, 
as she had been in his childhood, the dispenser 
of his rewards. The old problem had been 
easily solved; the new one was a visible pre- 
occupation. Mrs. Lemon felt that her daughter- 
in-law did not take her seriously; and that 
was a part of the barrier. Even if Barberina 
liked her better than any one else, this was 
mostly because she liked every one else so 
little. Mrs. Lemon had not a grain of resent- 
ment in her nature; and it was not to feed a 
sense of wrong that she permitted herself to 
criticise her son’s wife. She could not help 
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feeling that his marriage was not altogether 
fortunate if his wife didn’t take his mother 
seriously. She knew she was not otherwise 
remarkable than as being his mother; but that 
position, which was no merit of hers (the merit 
was all Jackson’s in being her son), seemed to 
her one which, familiar as Lady Barb appeared 
to have been in England with positions of va- 
rious kinds, would naturally strike the girl as a 
very high one, to be accepted as freely as a 
fine morning. Ifshe didn’t think of his mother 
as an indivisible part of him, perhaps she didn’t 
think of other things either; and Mrs. Lemon 
vaguely felt that, remarkable as Jackson was, 
he was made up of parts, and that it would 
never do that these parts should be rated lower 
one by one, for there was no knowing what that 
might end in. She feared that things were 
rather cold for him at home when he had to 
explain so much to his wife,— explain to her, 
for instance, all the sources of happiness that 
were to be found in New York. This struck 
her as a new kind of problem altogether for a 
husband. She had never thought of matri- 
mony without a community of feeling in re- 
gard to religion and country; one took those 
great conditions for granted, just as one as- 
sumed that one’s food was to be cooked ; and 
if Jackson should have to discuss them with 
his wife, he might, in spite of his great abilities, 
be carried into regions where he would get 
entangled and embroiled,— from which even, 
possibly, he would not come back atall. Mrs. 
Lemon had a horror of losing him in some 
way; and this fear was in her eyes as she 
stood on the steps of her house, and, after she 
had glanced up and down the street, looked 
at him a moment in silence. He simply kissed 
her again, and said she would take cold. 

“Tam not afraid of that; I have a shawl.” 
Mrs. Lemon, who was very small and very fair, 
with pointed features and an elaborate cap, 
passed her life in a shawl, and owed to this 
habit her reputation for being an invalid,— an 
idea which she scorned, naturally enough, inas- 
much as it was precisely her shawl that (as she 
believed) kept her from being one. “ Is it true 
Barberina wont come back ?” she asked of her 
son. 

“I don’t know that we shall ever find out; 
I don’t know that I shall take her to England.” 

“ Didn’t you promise, dear ?” 

“T don’t know that I promised ; not abso- 
lutely.” 

“ But you wouldn’t keep her here against 
her will ?” said Mrs. Lemon, inconsequently. 

“ T guess she will get used to it,” Jackson 
answered, with a lightness he did not altogether 
feel.” 

Mrs. Lemon looked up and down the street 
again, and gave a little sigh. 
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« What a pity she isn’t American!” She did 
not mean this as a reproach, a hint of what 
might have been ; it was simply embarrassment 
resolved into speech. 

“She couldn’t have been American,” said 
Jackson, with decision. 

* “ Couldn’t she, dear?” Mrs. Lemon spoke 
with a kind of respect ; she felt that there were 
imperceptible reasons in this. 

“It was just as she is that I wanted her,” 
Jackson added. 

“ Even ifshe wont come back?” his mother 
asked, with a certain wor.der. 

“ Oh, she has got to come back!” Jackson 
said, going down the steps. 


vi. 


Lapy Bars, after this, did not decline to 
see her New York acquaintances on Sunday 
afternoons, though she refused for the present 
to enter into a project of her husband’s, who 
thought it would be a pleasant thing that she 
should entertain his friends on the evening of 
that day. Like all good Americans, Jackson 
Lemon devoted much consideration to the 
great question how, in his native land, society 
should be brought into being. It seemed to 
him that it would help the good cause for 
which so many Americans are ready to lay 
down their lives, if his wife should, as he jocu- 
larly called it, openasaloon. He believed, or he 
tried to believe, the sa/on now possible in New 
York, on condition of its being reserved en- 
tirely for adults; and in having taken a wife 
out of a country in which social traditions 
were rich and ancient, he had done something 
toward qualifying his own house — so splen- 
didly qualified in all strictly material respects 
—to be the scene of such an effort. A charm- 
ing woman, accustomed only to the best in 
each country, as Lady Beauchemin said, what 
might she not achieve by being at home (to 
the elder generation) in an easy, early, in- 
spiring, comprehensive way, on the evening 
in the week on which worldly engagements 
were least numerous? He laid this philosophy 
before Lady Barb, in pursuance of a theory 
that if she disliked New York on a short ac- 
quaintance, she could not fail to like it onalong 
one. Jackson Lemon believed in the New 
York mind,— not so much, indeed, in its lite- 
rary, artistic, or political achievements as in 
its general quickness and nascent adaptability. 
He clung to this belief, for it was a very im- 
portant piece of material in the structure that 
he was attempting to rear. The New York mind 
would throw its glamour over Lady Barb if 
she would only give it a chance; for it was 
exceedingly bright, entertaining, and sympa- 
thetic. If she would only have a sa/on, where 
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this charming organ might expand, and where 
she might inhale its fragrance in the most 
convenient and luxurious way, without, as it 
were, getting up from her chair,— if she would 
only just try this graceful, good-natured exper- 
iment (which would make every one like 4er'so 
much, too),— he was sure that all the wrinkles 
in the gilded scroll of his fate would be 
smoothed out. But Lady Barb did not rise 
at all to his conception, and had not the least 
curiosity about the New York mind. She 
thought it would be extremely disagreeable to 
have a lot of people tumbling in on Sunday 
evening without being invited; and altogether, 
her husband’s sketch of the Anglo-American 
saloon seemed to her to suggest familiarity, 
high-pitched talk (she had already made a 
remark to him about “screeching women”), 
and exaggerated laughter. She did not tell 
him — for this, somehow, it was not in her 
power to express, and, strangely enough, he 
never completely guessed it—that she was 
singularly deficient in any natural, or indeed 
acquired, understanding of what a saloon 
might be. She had never seen one, and for 
the most part she never thought of things she 
had not seen. She had seen great dinners, 
and balls, and meets, and runs, and races ; she 
had seen garden-parties, and a lot of people, 
mainly women (who, however, didn’t screech), 
at dull, stuffy teas, and distinguished com- 
panies collected in splendid castles; but all 
this gave her no idea of a tradition of conver- 
sation, of a social agreement that its conti- 
nuity, its accumulations from season to season, 
should not be lost. Conversation, in Lady 
Barb’s experience, had never been continuous ; 
in such a case it would surely have been a 
bore. It had been occasional and fragment- 
ary,—a trifle jerky, with allusions that were 
never explained ; it had a dread of detail; it 
seldom pursued anything very far, or kept 
hold of it very long. 

There was something else that she did not 
say to her husband in reference to his visions 
of hospitality, which was, that if she should 
open a saloon (she had taken up the joke as 
well, for Lady Barb was eminently good-na- 
tured), Mrs. Vanderdecken would straightway 
open another, and Mrs. Vanderdecken’s would 
be the more successful of the two. This lady, 
for reasons that Lady Barb had not yet ex- 
plored, was supposed to be the great person- 
age in New York; there were legends of her 
husband's family having behind them a fabu- 
lous antiquity. When this was alluded to, it 
was spoken of as something incalculable, and 
lost in the dimness of time. Mrs. Vander- 
decken was young, pretty, clever, incredibly 
pretentious (Lady Barb thought), and had a 
wonderfully artistic house. Ambition, also, 
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was expressed in every rustle of her garments; 
and if she were the first person in America 
(this had an immense sound), it was plain 
that she intended to remain so. It was not 
till after she had been several months in New 
York that it came over Lady Barb that this 
brilliant native had flung down the glove; 
and when the idea presented itself, lighted up 
by an incident which I have no space to re- 
late, she simply blushed a little (for Mrs. 
Vanderdecken) and held her tongue. She 
had not come to America to bandy words 
about precedence with such a woman as that. 
She had ceased to think about it much (of 
course one thought about it in England); but 
an instinct of self-preservation led her not to 
expose herself to occasions on which her claim 
might be tested. This, at bottom, had much 
to do with her having, very soon after the 
first flush of the honors paid her on her ar- 
rival, and which seemed to her rather grossly 
overdone, taken the line of scarcely going 
out. “They can’t keep “at up!” she had 
said to herself; and, in short, she would stay 
at home. She had a feeling that whenever 
she should go forth she would meet Mrs. 
Vanderdecken, who would withhold, or deny, 
or contest something,— poor Lady Barb could 
never imagine what. She did not try to, and 
gave little thought to all this; for she was not 
prone to confess to herself fears, especially 
fears from which terror was absent. But, as I 
have said, it abode within her as a presenti- 
ment, that if she should set up a drawing-room 
in the foreign style (it was curious, in New 
York, how they tried to be foreign) Mrs. 
Vanderdecken would be beforehand with her. 
The continuity of conversation —oh! that idea 
she would certainly have; there was no one 
so continuous as Mrs. Vanderdecken. Lady 
Barb, as I have related, did not give her 
husband the surprise of telling him these 
thoughts, though she had given him some 
other surprises. He would have been 
very much astonished, and perhaps, after 
a bit, a little encouraged, at finding that 
she was liable to this particular form of 
irritation. 

On the Sunday afternoon she was visible ; 
and on one of these occasions, going into her 
drawing-room late, he found her entertaining 
two ladies and a gentleman. The gentleman 
was Sidney Feeder, and one of the ladies was 
Mrs. Vanderdecken, whose ostensible rela- 
tions with Lady Barb were of the most cor- 
dial nature. If she intended to crush her (as 
two or three persons, not conspicuous for a 
narrow accuracy, gave out that she privately 
declared), Mrs. Vanderdecken wished at 
least to study the weak points of the invader, 
to penetrate herself with the character of the 
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English girl. Lady Barb, indeed, appeared 
to have a mysterious fascination for the rep- 
resentative of the American patriciate. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken could not take her eyes off 
her victim; and whatever might be her esti- 
mate of her importance, she at least could 
not let her alone. “Why does she come to 
see me?” poor Lady Barb asked herself. “ I 
am sure I don’t want to see her; she has 
done enough for civility long ago.” Mrs, 
Vanderdecken had her own reasons; and 
one of them was simply the pleasure of look- 
ing at the Doctor’s wife, as she habitually 
called the daughter of the Cantervilles. She 
was not guilty of the folly of depreciating this 
lady’s appearance, and professed an un- 
bounded admiration for it, defending it on 
many occasions against superficial people, 
who said there were fifty women in New 
York who were handsomer. Whatever might 
have been Lady Barb’s weak points, they 
were not the curve of her cheek and chin, the 
setting of her head on her throat, or the 
quietness of her deep eyes, which were as 
beautiful as if they had been blank, like those 
of antique busts. “The head is enchanting 
— perfectly enchanting,” Mrs. Vanderdecken 
used to say irrelevantly, as if there were only 
one head in the place. She always used to 
ask about the Doctor; and that was another 
reason why she came. She brought up the 


Doctor at every turn; asked if he were often 


called up at night; found it the greatest of 
luxuries, in a word, to address Lady Barb as 
the wife of a medical man, more or less au 
courant of her husband’s patients. The other 
lady, on this Sunday afternoon, was a certain 
little Mrs. Chew, who had the appearance 
of a small but very expensive doll, and was 
always asking Lady Barb about England, 
which Mrs. Vanderdecken never did. The 
latter visitor conversed with Lady Barb on a 
purely American basis, with that continuity 
(on her own side) of which mention has al- 
ready been made, while Mrs. Chew engaged 
Sidney Feeder on topics equally local. Lady 
Barb liked Sidney Feeder; she only hated 
his name, which was constantly in her ears 
during the half-hour the ladies sat with her, 
Mrs. Chew having the habit, which annoyed 
Lady Barb, of repeating perpetually the ap- 
pellation of her interlocutor. 

Lady Barb’s relations with Mrs. Vander- 
decken consisted mainly in wondering, while 
she talked, what she wanted of her, and in 
looking with her sculptured eyes at her visi- 
tor’s clothes, in which there was always much 
to examine. “Qh, Dr. Feeder!” “ Now, 
Dr. Feeder!” “ Well, Dr. Feeder! ”— these 
exclamations, on the lips of Mrs. Chew, were 
an undertone in Lady Barb’s consciousness. 
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When I say that she liked her husband's con- 
frre, as he used to call himself, I mean that 
she smiled at him when he came, and gave 
him her hand, and asked him if he would 
have some tea. There was nothing nasty (as 
they said in London) in Lady Barb, and she 
would have been incapable of inflicting a de- 
liberate snub upon a man who had the air of 
standing up so squarely to any work that he 
might have in hand. But she had nothing to 
say to Sidney Feeder. He apparently had 
the art of making her shy, more shy than 
usual, for she was always a little so; she dis- 
couraged him, discouraged him completely. 
He was not a man who wanted drawing out, 
there was nothing of that in him, he was re- 
markably copious; but Lady Barb appeared 
unable to follow him, and half the time, evi- 
dently, did not know what he was saying. 
He tried to adapt his conversation to her 
needs; but when he spoke of the world, of 
what was going on in society, she was more 
at sea even than when he spoke of hospitals 
and laboratories, and the health of the city, 
and the progress of science. She appeared, 
indeed, after her first smile when he came in, 
which was always charming, scarcely to see 
him, looking past him, and above him, and 
below him, and everywhere but at him, until 
he got up to go again, when she gave him 
another smile, as expressive of pleasure and 
of casual acquaintance as that with which she 
had greeted his entry; it seemed to imply 
that they had been having delightful talk for 
an hour. He wondered what the deuce 
Jackson Lemon could find interesting in such 
a woman, and he believed that his perverse 
though gifted colleague was not destined to 
feel that she illuminated his life. He pitied 
Jackson; he saw that Lady Barb, in New 
York, would neither assimilate nor be assimi- 
lated; and yet he was afraid to betray his 
incredulity, thinking it might be depressing 
to poor Lemon to show him how his mar- 
rage—now so dreadfully irrevocable — 
struck others. Sidney Feeder was a man of 
a strenuous conscience, and he did his duty 
overmuch by his old friend and his wife, from 
the simple fear that he should not do it 
enough. In order not to appear to neglect 
them, he called upon Lady Barb heroically, 
in spite of pressing engagements, week after 
week, enjoying his virtue himself as little as 
he made it fruitful for his hostess, who won- 
dered at last what she had done to deserve 
these visitations. She spoke of them to her 
husband, who wondered also what poor Sid- 
ney had in his head, and yet was unable, of 
course, to hint to him that he need not think 
it necessary to come so often. Between Dr. 
Feeder’s wish not to let Jackson see that his 


marriage had made a difference, and Jack- 
son’s hesitation to reveal to Sidney that his 
standard of friendship was too high, Lady 
Barb passed a good many of those numerous 
hours during which she asked herself if she 
had come to America for that. Very little 
had ever passed between her and her hus- 
band on the subject of Sidney Feeder; for an 
instinct told her that if they were ever to 
have scenes, she must choose the occasion 
well, and this odd person was not an occa- 
sion. Jackson had tacitly admitted that his 
friend Feeder was anything he chose to think 
him; he was not a man to be guilty, in a 
discussion, of the disloyalty of damning him 
with praise that was faint. If Lady Agatha 
had usually been with her sister, Dr. Feeder 
would have been better entertained; for the 
younger of the English visitors prided her- 
self, after several months of New York, on 
understanding everything that was said, and 
catching every allusion, it mattered not from 
whose lips it fell. But Lady Agatha was never 
at home; she had learned how to describe 
herself perfectly by the time she wrote to her 
mother that she was always “on the go.” 
None of the innumerable victims of Old 
World tyranny who have fled to the United 
States as to a land of freedom, have ever of- 
fered more lavish incense to that goddess than 
this emancipated London débutante. She had 
enrolled herself in an amiable band which 
was known by the humorous name of “ the 
Tearers,”—a dozen young ladies of agreeable 
appearance, high spirits, and good wind, 
whose most general characteristic was that, 
when wanted, they were to be sought any- 
where in the world but under the roof that 
was supposed to shelter them. They were 
never at home; and when Sidney Feeder, as 
sometimes happened, met Lady Agatha at 
other houses, she was in the hands of the ir- 
repressible Longstraw. She had come back 
to her sister, but Mr. Longstraw had followed 
her to the door. As to passing it, he had re- 
ceived direct discouragement from her broth- 
er-in-law ; but he could at least hang about 
and wait for her. It may be confided to the 
reader, at the risk of diminishing the effect of 
the only incident which in the course of this 
very level narrative may startle him, that he 
never had to wait very long. 

When Jackson Lemon came in, his wife's 
visitors were on the point of leaving her; and 
he did not ask even Sidney .Feeder to re- 
main, for he had something particular to say 
to Lady Barb. 

“T haven’t asked you half what I wanted 
—I have been talking so much to Dr. 
Feeder,” the dressy Mrs. Chew said, holding 
the hand of her hostess in one of her own, 
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and toying with one of Lady Barb’s ribbons 
with the other. 

“I don’t think I have anything to tell you ; 
I think I have told people everything,” Lady 
Barb answered, rather wearily. 

“You haven’t told me much!” Mrs. Van- 
derdecken said, smiling brightly. 

“What could one tell you?—you know 
everything,” Jackson Lemon interposed. 

“Ah, no; there are some things that are 
great mysteries for me,” the lady returned. 
“I hope you are coming to me on the 17th,” 
she added, to Lady Barb. 

“On the 17th? I think we are going 
somewhere.” 

“Do go to Mrs. Vanderdecken’s,” said 
Mrs. Chew; “ you'll see the cream of the 
cream.” 

“Oh, gracious!” Mrs. Vanderdecken ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, I don’t care; she will, wont she, 
Dr. Feeder? —the very pick of American 
society.” Mrs. Chew stuck to her point. 

“Well, I have no doubt Lady Barb will 
have a good time,” said Sidney Feeder. 
“T’m afraid you miss the bran,” he went on, 
with irrelevant jocosity, to Lady Barb. He 
always tried the jocose when other elements 
had failed. 

“The bran?” asked Lady Barb, staring. 

“ Where you used to ride in the Park.” 

“ My dear fellow, you speak as if it were 
the circus,” Jackson Lemon said, smiling; 
“T haven’t married a mountebank!” — 

“ Well, they put some stuff on the road,” 
Sidney Feeder explained, not holding much 
to his joke. 

“You must miss a great many things,” 
said Mrs. Chew, tenderly. 

“T don’t see what,” Mrs. Vanderdecken 
remarked, “ except the fogs and the Queen. 
New York is getting more and more like 
London. It’s a pity; you ought to have 
known us thirty years ago.” 

“You are the queen here,” said Jackson 
Lemon; “but I don’t know what you know 
about thirty years ago.” 

“Do you think she doesn’t go back ? — 
she goes back to the last century!” cried 
Mrs. Chew. 

“I dare say I should have liked that,” said 
Lady Barb; “but I can’t imagine.” And 
she looked at her husband —a look she often 
had —as if she vaguely wished him to do 
something. 

He was not called upon, however, to take 
any violent steps, for Mrs. Chew presently 
said, “ Well, Lady Barberina, good-bye ;” 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken smiled in silence at 
her hostess, and addressed a farewell, ac- 
companied very audibly with his title, to her 
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host; and Sidney Feeder made a joke about 
stepping on the trains of the ladies’ dresses 
as he accompanied them to the door. Mrs, 
Chew had always a great deal to say at the 
last ; she talked till she was in the street, and 
then she did not cease. But at the end of 
five minutes Jackson Lemon was alone with 
his wife; and then he told her a piece of 
news. He prefaced it, however, by an in- 
quiry as he came back from the hall. 

“ Where is Agatha, my dear?” 

“T haven't the least idea. In the streets 
somewhere, I suppose.” 

“1 think you ought to know a little more.” 

“ How can I know about things here? | 
have given her up; I can do nothing with 
her. I don’t care what she does.” 

“She ought to go back to England,” Jack- 
son Lemon said, after a pause. 

“She ought never to have come.” 

“Tt was not my proposal, God knows!” 
Jackson answered, rather sharply. 

“ Mamma could never know what it really 
is,” said his wife. 

“No; it has not been as yet what your 
mother supposed! Herman Longstraw wants 
to marry her. He has made me a formal pro- 
posal. I met him half an hour ago in Madi- 
son Avenue, and he asked me to come with 
him into the Columbia Club. There, in the 
billiard-room, which to-day is empty, he open- 
ed himself— thinking evidently that in laying 
the matter before me he was behaving with 
extraordinary propriety. He tells me he is 
dying of love, and that she is perfectly willing 
to go and live in Arizona.” 

“So she is,” said Lady Barb. “ And what 
did you tell him ?” 

“T told him that I was sure it would never 
do, and that at any rate I could have nothing 
tosayto it. Itold him explicitly, in short, what 
I had told him virtually before. I said that 
we should send Agatha straight back to Eng- 
land, and that if they had the courage they must 
themselves broach the question over there.” 

“When shall you send her back ?” asked 
Lady Barb. 

“ Immediately ; by the very first steamer.” 

“ Alone, like an American girl ?” 

“Don’t be rough, Barb,” said Jackson 
Lemon. “I shall easily find some people; lots 
of people are sailing now.” 

“T must take her myself,” Lady Barb de- 
clared in a moment. “ I brought her out, and 
I must restore her to my mother’s hands.” 

Jackson Lemon had expected this, and he 
believed he was prepared for it. But when it 
came he found his preparation was not com- 
plete ; for he had no answer to make—none, at 
least, that seemed to him to go to the point. 
During these last weeks it had come over him, 
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with a quiet, irresistible, unmerciful force, that 
Mrs. Dexter Freer had been right when she 
said to him, that Sunday afternoon in Jermyn 
street, the summer before, that he would find 
it was not so simple to be an American. Such 
an identity was complicated, in just the meas- 
ure that she had foretold, by the difficulty of 
domesticating one’s wife. The difficulty was 
not dissipated by his having taken a high tone 
about it; it pinched him from morning till night, 
like a misfitting shoe. His high tone had given 
him courage when he took the great step ; but 
he began to perceive that the highest tone 
in the world cannot change the nature of 
things. His ears tingled when he reflected 
that ifthe Dexter Freers, whom he had thought 
alike abject in their hopes and their fears, had 
been by ili-luck spending the winter in New 
York, they would have found his predicament 
as entertaining as they could desire. Drop by 
drop the conviction had entered his mind — 
the first drop had come in the form of a word 
from Lady Agatha — that if his wife should 
return to England, she would never again 
cross the Atlantic to the west. That word 
from Lady Agatha had been the touch from the 
outside, at which often one’s fears crystallize. 
What she would do, how she would resist,—this 
he was not yet prepared to tell himself; but he 
felt, every time he looked at her, that this 
beautiful woman,whom hehad adored, was filled 
with a dumb, insuperable, ineradicable pur- 
pose. He knew that if she should plant her- 
self, no power on earth would move her ; and 
her blooming, antique beauty, and the general 
loftiness of her breeding, came to seem to him 
—rapidly — but the magnificent expression 
of a dense, patient, imperturbable obstinacy. 
She was not light, she was not supple, and 
after six months of marriage he had made up 
his mind that she was not clever; but, never- 
theless, she would elude him. She had married 
him, she had come into his fortune and his 
consideration,— for who was she, after all ? 
Jackson Lemon was once so angry as to ask 
himself, reminding himself that in England 
Lady Claras and Lady Florences were as 
thick as blackberries,— but she would have 
nothing to do, if she could help it, with his 
country. She had gone in to dinner first in 
every house in the place, but this had not 
satisfied her. It Aad been simple to be an 
American, in this sense, that no one else in 
New York had made any difficulties; the 
difficulties had sprung from her peculiar feel- 
ings, which were, after all, what he had married 
her for, thinking they would be a fine tem- 
peramental heritage for his brood. So they 
would, doubtless, in the coming years, after 
the brood should have appeared; but mean- 
while they interfered with the best heritage 
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of all—the nationality of his possible children. 
Lady Barb would do nothing violent; he was 
tolerably certain of that. She would not re- 
turn to England without his consent; only 
when she should return, it would be once for 
all. His only possible line, then, was not to 
take her back,—a position replete with diffi- 
culties, because, of course, he had in a man- 
ner given his word, while she had given no 
word at all, beyond the general promise she 
murmured at the altar. She had been general, 
but he had been specific; the settlements he 
had made were a part of that. His difficulties 
were such as he could not directly face. He 
must tack in approaching so uncertain a coast. 
He said to Lady Barb presently that it would 
be very inconvenient for him to leave New 
York at that moment: she must remember 
that their plans had been laid for a later de- 
parture. He could not think of letting her 
make the voyage without him, and, on the 
other hand, they must pack her sister off 
without delay. He would, therefore, make 
instant inquiry for a chaperon; and he relieved 
his irritation by expressing considerable dis- 
gust at Herman Longstraw. 

Lady Barb did not trouble herself to de- 
nounce this gentleman ; her manner was that 
of having for a long time expected the worst. 
She simply remarked dryly, after having listen- 
ed to her husband for some minutes in silence : 
“ T would as lief she should marry Dr. Feeder!” 

The day after this, Jackson Lemon closeted 
himself for an hour with Lady Agatha, tak- 
ing great pains to set forth to her the reasons 
why she should not marry her Californian. 
Jackson was kind, he was affectionate; he 
kissed her, and put his arm around her waist ; 
he reminded her that he and she were the 
best of friends, and that she had always been 
awfully nice to him; therefore he counted 
upon her. She would break her mother’s 
heart, she would deserve her father’s curse, 
and she would get him, Jackson, into a pickle 
from which no human power could ever dis- 
embroil him. Lady Agatha listened and cried, 
and returned his kiss very affectionately, and 
admitted that her father and mother would 
never consent to such a marriage ; and when 
he told her that he had made arrangements 
for her to sail for Liverpool (with some charm- 
ing people) the next day but one, she em- 
braced him again, and assured him that she 
could never thank him enough for all the 
trouble he had taken about her. He flattered 
himself that he had convinced, and in some 
degree comforted her, and reflected with com- 
placency that even should his wife take it into 
her head, Barberina would never get ready 
to embark for her native land between a Mon- 
day and a Wednesday. The next morning 
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Lady Agatha did not appear at breakfast ; 
but as she usually rose very late, her absence 
excited no alarm. She had not rung her bell, 
and she was supposed still to be sleeping. 
But she had never yet slept later than mid- 
day; and as this hour approached, her sister 
went to her room. Lady Barb then discov- 
ered that she had left the house at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and had gone to meet 
Herman Longstraw at a neighboring corner. 
A little note on the table explained it very 
succinctly, and put beyond the power of Jack- 
son Lemon and his wife to doubt that by the 
time this news reached them their wayward 
sister had been united to the man of her pref- 
erence as closely as the laws of the State of 
New York could bind her. Her little note set 
forth that as she knew ske should never be 
permitted to marry him, she had determined 
to marry him without permission, and that 
directly after the ceremony, which would be 
of the simplest kind, they were to take a train 
for the Far West. Our history is concerned 
only with the remote consequences of this in- 
cident, which made, of course, a great deal 
of trouble for Jackson Lemon. He went to 
the Far West in pursuit of the fugitives, and 
overtook them in California; but he had not 
the audacity to propose to them to separate, 
as it was easy for him to see that Herman 
Longstraw was at least as well married as 
himself. Lady Agatha was already popular 
in the new States, where the history of her 
elopement, emblazoned in enormous capitals, 
was circulated in a thousand newspapers. 
This question of the newspapers had been for 
Jackson Lemon one of the most definite re- 
sults of his sister-in-law’s coup de tte. His 
first thought had been of the public prints, 
and his first exclamation a prayer that they 
should not get hold of the story. But they 
did get hold of it, and they treated the affair 
with their customary energy and eloquence. 
Lady Barb never saw them; but an affection- 
ate friend of the family, traveling at that time 
in the United States, made a parcel of some 
of the leading journals, and sent them to Lord 
Canterville. This missive elicited from her 
ladyship a letter addressed to Jackson Lemon 
which shook the young man’s position to the 
base. The phials of an unnamable vulgarity 
had been opened upon the house of Canter- 
ville, and his mother-in-law demanded that in 
compensation for the affronts and injuries that 
were being heaped upon her family, and be- 
reaved and dishonored as she was, she should 
at least be allowed to look on the face of her 
other daughter. “I suppose you will not, for 
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very pity, be deaf to such a prayer as that,” 
said Lady Barb; and though shrinking from 
recording a second act of weakness on the 
part of a man who had such pretensions to 
be strong, I must relate that poor Jackson, 
who blushed dreadfully over the newspapers, 
and felt afresh as he read them the force of 
Mrs. Freer’s terrible axiom,—poor Jackson 
paid a visit to the office of the Cunarders. 
He said to himself afterward that it was the 
newspapers that had done it; he could not 
bear to appear to be on their side ; they made 
it so hard to deny that the country was vul- 
gar, at a time when one was in such need of 
all one’s arguments. Lady Barb, before sail- 
ing, definitely refused to mention any week 
or month as the date of their prearranged 
return to New York. Very many weeks and 
months have elapsed since then, and she gives 
no sign of coming back. She will never fix a 
date. She is much missed by Mrs. Vander- 
decken, who still alludes to her—still says the 
line of the shoulders was superb ; putting the 
statement, pensively, in the past tense. Lady 
Beauchemin and Lady Marmaduke are much 
disconcerted ; the international project has 
not, in their view, received an impetus. 

Jackson Lemon has a house in London, 
and he rides in the Park with his wife, who is 
as beautiful as the day, and a year ago pre- 
sented him with a little girl, with features that 
Jackson already scans for the look of race,— 
whether in hope or fear, to-day, is more than 
my muse has revealed. He has occasional 
scenes with Lady Barb, during which the look 
of race is very visible in her own counte- 
nance ; but they never terminate in a visit to 
the Cunarders. He is exceedingly restless, 
and is constantly crossing to the continent; 
but he returns with a certain abruptness, for 
he cannot bear to meet the Dexter Freers, 
and they seem to pervade the more comfort- 
able parts of Europe. He dodges them in 
every town. Sidney Feeder feels very badly 
about him; it is months since Jackson has 
sent him any “results.” The excellent fellow 
goes very often, in a consolatory spirit, to 
see Mrs. Lemon; but he has not yet been 
able to answer her standing question: “ Why 
that girl more than another?” Lady Agatha 
Longstraw and her husband arrived a year 
ago in England, and Mr. Longstraw’s per- 
sonality had immense success during the last 
London season. It is not exactly known what 
they live on, though it is perfectly known that 
he is looking for something to do. Mean- 
while, it is as good as known that Jackson 
Lemon supports them. 


END. 





CATALINA’S BETROTHAL. 


My lover lived by sea and shore; he sailed the Spanish Main; 
Oh! the long round wave comes rolling up to shore; 

From Port au Prince to Barbadoes, and fair Cadiz in Spain, 

O Summer, keep the summer seas until he comes again : 
For loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


We said the creed, to festas went, we danced the bolero ; 
And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore; 
Geneta frowns, Pepita pouts, because he loves me so; 
He told me so a hundred times, before I let him go; 
And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


With purple dyes and scented wood, the ship went down the bay, 
And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore; 

As sinks the light below the sea, I saw it float away, 

To bring me silks and Spanish lace against the wedding-day ; 
And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


I told the padre how the wind comes crying every night 
And the long round wave comes rolling up to shore ; 
He gave me three zovenas, for the south winds low and light, 
To clothe the silken seas in lace and veils of Spanish white ; 
But loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


And all night long Zos Nortes came; I heard them shriek and cry, 
And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore; 

And fearful things far out at sea, that neither live nor die, 

Laid their long wings along the hills and beat the sea and sky ; 
And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


I heard a ship, gun after gun, through all the stormy night, 

And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore; 
And something like a bird that comes, with breast and wing of white, 
To wives of sailors lost at sea, against the window light, 

And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


I chose the dress he loved the best, the windows opened wide, 
And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore: 

I knelt before the crucifix, as if close to his side; 

As something seemed to speak for him, I answered like a bride, 
And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


I heard the neighbors at the church, through all the storm and strife, 
And the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore; 

At mass, before the uprisen Host, that is the Lord of Life; 

And knew He heard the vows that made me widowed, wedded wife ; 
And loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


And though they frown to hear me say: He sails the Spanish Main, 
Where the long, round wave comes rolling up to shore, 

I know my life is like the sea. Below its cross of pain 

It keeps its treasures hidden safe until he comes again, 
Though loud the wild winds rave and cry, like ghosts about the door. 


Will Wallace Harney. 
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AROUND CAPE BRETON. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ ALICE MAY.”— VI. 


At day-break of August 18th we had hoped 
to see the high land of Cape Breton Island, 
but were greeted instead by a boisterous 
south-west gale, attended with fog, which 
turned into violent squalls of wind and rain 
and a savage sea, which, by its short, steep 
waves, showed that we were coming under 
the lee of the land. When the south-west 
wind concludes to swell to a strong gale it is 
of short duration, either backing around to 
south-east or shifting to west-nor’-west. We 
kept a sharp lookout in the rapid squalls, 
and at noon the wind shifted to north-west. 
At once the murky horizon began to clear 
away, and the lookout at the mast-head cried 
“Land ho!” There, indeed, was the land, 
twenty miles away; but the prospect of reach- 
ing it before night was slim, as the wind now 
fairly screeched, raising an ugly, cobbling sea 
which, with the strong tide and current, 
scarcely allowed the little 4Zce May to hold 
her own under the short canvas to which she 
was stripped. 

But toward evening the wind moderated, 
and, with the change of the tide, we stood in 
quite near to the land, and gazed astonished 
on the noble coast lost to view far away in 
the broading north. After sunset the wind 
came out stronger than ever, and, as Captain 
Welsh was unfamiliar with the harbor of Syd- 
ney, to which we were bound, we gave up all 
hope of getting in that night, greatly to our 
disappointment, as the time allotted to our 
cruise was now getting short and every day 
was valuable. While we were discussing the 
prospect below in no very amiable mood, the 
mate put his head down the companion-way 
and shouted : 

“ There’s a tug alongside, sir, bound in! 
Do you want to hail her?” 

We cleared the stairs at a bound, and, as 
we saw the tug passing us at the rate of twelve 
knots, did not stop an instant to deliberate, 
but hailed her with, “ What do you ask to 
take us in?” 

“ Ten dollars !” 

“ All right; lay alongside and take a line 
aboard!” 

In two minutes we were attached to: the 
tug, our canvas was lowered and furled, and 
in an hour we dropped anchor in a snug 
haven amid a cluster of ships’ lights twinkling 
in the water around us. We had arrived at 
Sydney. This port depends entirely for its im- 


portance upon its coal mines. The island of 
Cape Breton is completely seamed with veins 
of coal, which are worked at various places, 
Louisburg and Sydney are, however, the chief 
mining centers, and the latter has a large ex- 
port trade. The harbor is large and secure, but 
owing tothe character of the weather, insurance 
is doubled on ships going there between the first 
of October and the first of April. Sydney really 
consists of North and South Sydney, which 
are situated five miles apart on the same bay. 
The former, although the larger of the two 
places, has little to attract. But South Sydney, 
where our courteous consul, Mr. Lever, re- 
sides, is a charming village, with green, 
sloping banks gracefully meeting the placid 
waters of a beautiful cove. The water is so 
deep near the land that the largest vessels 
can moor within a few yards of the shore. 
This is a magnificent bay for boating, and 
South Sydney can be safely recommended as 
a summer resort. Two large French ships of 
war were lying there at the time of our visit. 
The house of the French consul comes close 
to the water; its ample veranda, overhanging 
willows, and smooth-shaven lawn aided to 
give a semi-tropical air to the town. Both 
here and at North Sydney churches abound, 
and the kirk and the papacy seem to be 
diligent in gathering flocks into the fold, 
the Catholics outnumbering the Protestants. 
The natural limits of each would appear, 
however, to have been reached for the pres- 
ent. The emigration from Cape Breton to 
the United States keeps pace with the natural 
growth of the population, which is very 
meager. It does not exceed seventy-five 
thousand, on an area larger than Massa- 
chusetts. North of the Bras d’Or, between 
St. Anne and Cape North, is an immense 
tract covered with primeval woods, which has 
never been fully explored. The axe has not 
touched the dense forests, nor has the rifle of 
the settler disturbed the bear, the deer, 
and the caribou, which still roam there at 
will. Judging from the character of the coast, 
which is broken and sublime, the interior must 
be rich in attractions to the artist, the sports- 
man, and the adventurer. There is little en- 
terprise at Cape Breton. “ What our people 
want,” said a gentleman to me, “is money.” 

But something more is needed, and that is 
that willingness to dare which is called enter- 
prise. It must be conceded that thelong winters 
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STRUCK BY 


tend to check immigration and to foster emi- 
gration, while the yield of the mines and the 
fields and the large exportation of beef cattle 
are sufficient to keep the people comfortable, 
at least, if not wealthy. It is rare to see any 
signs of poverty at Cape Breton. The result 
is to make them generally contented. They 
all own their farms and homesteads, and 
every commodity is cheap. Most of the 
worthy islanders are of Scotch descent, and 
a hale, hearty, buxom race they are. Those 
who come thence to the United States should 
be welcomed, for they are of a nature to add 
real strength to the race now building up in 
this country out of the various peoples flock- 
ing to our shores. 

There was nothing to detain us long at 
Sydney, while the famous Bras d’Or yet re- 
mained to be seen. Louisburg we decided 
not to visit, because our time was short and 
little remains of the former town. We there- 
fore took a fresh stock of water and provisions 
on board, and the second morning at dawn 
stood out to sea. It was a superb day, one 
of those which make the heart light, and we 
had a fair wind to carry us to the Bras d’Or, 
only two hours’ sail from Sydney. 

lhe conformation of Cape Breton Island 
is peculiar. It is divided into two nearly 
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A SQUALL. 


equal portions by an arm of the sea some 
sixty-five miles in length. These two halves 
are united at the western end by a neck only 
a mile wide. A canal was cut through this 
some years ago, allowing the passage of ships 
of one thousand tons, and the island now 


virtually forms two islands. At the eastern 
extremity the entrance is nearly occupied by 
Boulardrie Island, and the narrow passages 
on two sides are called the Great and Little 
Bras d’Or entrances. The latter is very nar- 
row and tortuous, and hardly accessible except 
to boats. But the former is nearly a mile 
wide in parts, and the approach is, in nautical 
language, clear, or free from reefs. On emerg- 
ing from this strait, one comes into two noble 
sheets of water, called the Great and Little 
Bras d’Or Lakes. It is evident at a glance 
that this conformation of land and water 
must offer a fine opportunity for inland 
cruising. 

Our fair wind suddenly shifted into our 
front, and we now found we should have 
a dead beat under press of sail to get in 
before night. The winds around these high- 
lands are very puffy and capricious, but we 
were amply repaid by the beauty of the 
frowning cliffs toward which we were heading; 
the colors of land, water, and sky were the 
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most harmonious and beautiful we had yet 
seen during our cruise. The light showers 
and magnificent rolling masses of cloud added 
grandeur to the cliff, over one thousand feet 
high, trending north and south, and suf- 
fused with the most exquisite gray and purple 
and blue and pale green. 

In the afternoon, as we were drawing near 
to St. Anne’s Bay, the wind shifted again 
with a violent squall, carrying away our stay- 
sail. But it was in our favor, and the little 
craft responded to the blast with wild glee, 
bounding through the water at a rate which 
soon carried us past Cape Dauphin’s cliffs to 
the entrance of Bras d’Or. The channel 
widened after we entered, but the wind failed 
when we had proceeded two or three miles, 
and we anchored under a magnificent pre- 
cipitous mountain, ten hundred and fifty feet 
high. It is called Mount St. Anne, or Kelly’s 
Mountain, and forms part of a range which 
extends along the coast to Cape North. Farm- 
houses were to be seen snugly situated on 
velvety slopes, and the crow of chanticleer 
floated over the water like a welcome to this 
favored region. 

The following morning at day-break we 
were aroused by the familiar click of the 
windlass, orders having been given to start 
for Baddeck as soon as it should become suf- 
ficiently clear to sail without running ashore. 
But the wind was ahead, and we had ten 
miles to beat with short tacks against a strong 
current. Only one shoal lay in the channel, 
and that was buoyed. We therefore gave 
ourselves, without thought, to preparation for 
breakfast, and were discussing the probabil- 
ities of dining at Baddeck, when a harsh, 
grating sound was heard under the keel, as 
the schooner lifted her bow and brought up 
all standing with an ominous shock. 

“Isn't this a pretty way to end our cruise— 
in broad daylight, too!” we all exclaimed in 
chorus, as we tumbled on deck. We were 
hard and fast on a rocky shoal, and the pros- 
pect was good that we should stay there, or 
at least be forced to heave out our ballast. 
The wind was light, and we could get little 
help or comfort from that quarter. The ves- 
sel had missed stays when near the shoal, and 
the current had carried her right upon it. 
There was a good depth under the stern, 
fortunately, and once more we carried the 
anchor out in the boat and dropped it in deep 
water; but no one on board had any idea 
that it would prove of any avail, the vessel 
seemed to be so firmly fixed on the rocks. 
We all bowsed on the cable with a will, but 
were not surprised to find that our efforts 
made no impression. We had about con- 
cluded to start the ballast, and a general 
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feeling of depression and disgust prevailed, 
altogether too deep for tears, when, to our 
surprise, the ship made a sudden movement, 
then yielded yet further to the gentle coaxing 
of the hawser, and finally slid easily into dee; 
water and floated. We could only account 
for her getting off on the presumption that 
she had lodged on a ledge which had split 
away by the pressure of the keel. But appr 
hensions and surmises now gave place to r 
joicing. Soon after, a staving easterly wir 
added to our good luck, and drove us up t! 
strait as if we were bound to the gold min 
instead of the Bras d’Or. The approach to t! 
first, or smaller, of the two lakes is exceeding! 
beautiful; the hills, receding on either hai 
from the shore, are crowned with tuft-like fi 
ests, nodding over the lovely slopes. ‘T! 
scenery here is much like that of the Hudso 
As we opened the lake, palisade-like plast 
cliffs began to appear, greatly adding to the 
effectiveness of the prospect. In some places 
they were shaped like the columnar bastions 
of the Giant’s Causeway ; or, anon, their gra 
ish-white rocks, spotted with lead-colored tint 
and overgrown with vines or dwarf cedars, 
bore a marvelous resemblance to some of 
the old castles of Europe. 

These plaster cliffs form one of the pron 
nent features of the scenery in many part 
of Cape Breton, not only by the water-side 
but inland as well. When the rock is broken 
it has a beautiful creamy-white color; but 
the weather gradually tones this down into 
mellow, harmonious grays. The plaster is a 
deposit of lime, which has proved a consic- 
erable source of profit to the island — more, 
perhaps, in the past than at the present — both 
for plastering houses and for enriching the soil. 

At last a light-house appeared, perched on 
the brow of a lofty cliff. It seemed strange 
to see light-houses in a small lake, conveying 
the impression that it was a miniature sea. 
This idea was emphasized when another small 
light-house was discovered at the end of a 
wee bit of an islet which helps to form the 
quaint little harbor of Baddeck; and there, 
too, lay Baddeck itself, a miniature sea-port 
in a miniature sea! The effect was almost 
whimsical. Here is a capital city, compact 
and complete as cities abroad, with its light- 
houses, its ship-yard, its wharves, its custom- 
house, its bank, its court-house, its jail, its 
suburbs, its hotels, its old mansions, and what 
not besides, and yet numbering only about a 
hundred houses and a population of five 
hundred ! 

We arrived at Baddeck, the capital of Cape 
Breton, about three p. M., and immediately 
landed to get the letters we expected to find 
there. From the day we left Charlottetown 
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THE BRAS D'OR LAKES, 


we had not heard from home, nor for six 
weeks had an opportunity been offered us to 
send letters that would reach home sooner 
than if mailed by us at Cape Breton, so 
meager are postal communications in some 
of the places we had visited, while, in several 
cases, the monthly boat had sailed the day 
before we could reach it. It was Sunday af- 
ternoon, and, of course, the post-office would 
be closed. But we determined to make an 
effort to get a sight of our correspondence 
before another sun should set. 

The post-office was in the residence of the 
post-master, a picturesque cottage half con- 
cealed in shrubbery. That dignified official 
had been to church, and was at home reading 
the weekly newspaper and the latest monthly 
magazines from the United States. He re- 
ceived us politely, but blandly declined to 
desecrate the Sabbath by entering the office 
and giving us our letters, which, he kindly in- 
formed us, were there awaiting us and would 
be given to us on Monday. But he was willing 
to listen to reason, and, when we told him we 
had not had a word from home for two 
months, he saw the point, and graciously 
relented. In a few minutes we had a pile of 
letters in our hands, and hastened to the hotel 
to read them. 


CAPE BRETON ISLAND 


The situation of Baddeck is exceedingly 
beautiful, on the slope of a steep hill whose 
summit commands a superb view over the 
Bras d’Or lakes. One of the most interest- 
ing houses in Baddeck is the residence of 
Mr. Campbell, who represents this district at 
Ottawa. A fine stone wall, bearing marks of 
age, and a venerable row of poplars give a 
certain air of decayed gentility to the place. 
The jail is a low, brown, black-roofed stone 
building adjoining the post-office. It is the 
oldest as well as the most interesting structure 
in the town. It stands directly on the street, 
without any inclosure, but the windows are se- 
cured by iron bars, -which give a grim aspect 
to what might otherwise be taken to be a 
granary. No prisoners were confined in the 
jail at the time of our visit, nor was there evi 
dence that any had been there for a long time. 
But the jailer’s family occupied it; and it was 
not unusual to see two pretty faces gossiping 
idly behind the bars, and embroidering the 
while, as one sometimes sees gayly tinted 
flowers clambering over the crumbling walls 
of an old fortress. 

On market day the streets of Baddeck are 
lively with Highlanders coming in from the 
country-side to barter their produce, and 
Gaelic is heard on all sides. It is by no means 
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A WIGWAM CRADLE. 


uncommon to find some among them still 
who speak only Gaelic. We saw a lassie at 
the school-house door gayly discoursing with 
a grave young man, possibly one of the trus- 
tees, and her flaxen elf-locks, bright blue-gray 
eyes, rosy cheeks, tall, shapely form, and elas- 
tic step were for all the world so thoroughly 
Scotch one might have sworn she was Burns’s 
Highland Mary. 

The suburbs of Baddeck extend east and 
west along the water-side. The east suburb, 
if we may so term it, consists of a most beau- 
tiful and romantic road, somewhat elevated 
about the beach, and extending to the bot- 
tom of a deep cave where ships load coal and 
lime. It is skirted on the water-side by birch 
and cedar, gracefully overhanging the bank. 
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INDIAN CAMP AT BADDECK 


Attractive cottages are : 
the other side at rare i 
tervals, hidden in groves 
of natural growth thinn 
out. A church, finely sit 
ated on a knoll mid-w: 
gives a point d’appui | 
the eye, and accentuat 
one of the loveliest driv 
in British America. Along 
the entire distance 01 
gazes upon the grand heights of Mount St. An: 
and the island-studded waters of the Bras d’Or. 
Anywhere near New York, this noble natur 
esplanade would be greedily seized by lai 
speculators, and would soon be lined wit 
elegant country-seats. For a combination « 
attractions, including views, driving, boatin 
fishing, hunting, and a delightful air during t 
summer, Baddeck is undoubtedly one of t 
finest spots in the gulf provinces, and it 
a great matter of surprise that some of « 
people do not make it a summer resort. La 
and provisions are at present exceeding 
cheap. The difficulty is, in going to any ne 
place, that no sooner do the people imagir 
there is to be a demand for their proper' 
than they ask inflated prices, which tend 
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drive away the new-comers, who might event- 
ually give land a fixed and reasonable value. 

The other suburb of Baddeck is on a low 
point adjoining the western end of Cape Bre- 
on’s capital. Doubtless without deliberate in- 
‘ention, this has been made very attractive to 
yurists. The houses are exceedingly pictur- 
sque, and give the impression that their 
ccupants are enjoying a sort of perpetual 
icnic. To be more precise, we will say that 


be seen peering above the pointed roof of 
the conical bark structure. The infant pa- 
pooses, tightly swathed in swaddling banda- 
ges, were suspended in leather hammocks, and 
were curious and nondescript objects, little 
dreaming that they were the rightful owners of 
Cape Breton Island, yet were destined to be 
robbed of their inheritance by the law of the 
strongest. It is a fact that the Indians of 
Cape Breton still consider themselves to be 


ON THE ROAD TO BADDECK. 


we found there a genuine aboriginal camp, 
composed of bark wigwams and _ inhab- 
ited by real Indians, who, in spite of the 
tattered vestments which a neighboring civil- 
ization has forced upon them, retain a certain 
savage aspect that is. not without interest 
and piquancy. As one approaches the camp, 
through a grove of dwarf cedars, he discov- 
ers unmistakable evidence of Indian life in 
the groups of dogs sieeping on the turf or 
fighting over a bone. Then, papooses, more 
or less nude, are seen tumbling on the grass 
in rude sport — black-eyed, black - haired, 
copper-colored, and unspeakably filthy and 
stupid. There is no mistake in the symp- 
toms. We are on the edge of an Indian set- 
tlement pure and simple. The wigwams are 
constructed wholly of birch bark, and are oc- 
cupied, summer and winter, in preference to 
any other habitations. We found the inhab- 
itants of this suburb not unwilling to receive 
visitors with a gruff, surly courtesy. Their 
speech is pure Algonquin, although some of 
them speak broken English. In two or three 
of the wigwams we noticed stoves—a conces- 
sion to a progressive civilization which was 
very amusing, especially when the pipe could 


the rightful owners of the island, and, while 
living on friendly terms with the whites be- 
cause obliged to do so, bear them no good 
will. It is not so many years since an open 
attempt was made to assert these views, when, 
under the influence of liquor, a number of 
them undertook to break into a house, vio- 
lently declaiming against the invasion of their 
rights. At present no one is allowed to sell 
liquor to these Indians, and they are, for the 
most part, an inoffensive race, devoted to a 
life of indolence, with intervals given to fish 
ing and the making of tubs and baskets. 
The Indians of Cape Breton are Micmacs, 
and number, perhaps, two thousand. There 
is a large settlement of them at Whycocomagh, 
where they live in neat huts on a reservation 
of two thousand acres. Near the western end 
of the Bras d’Or they own an islet, called 
Indian Island, on which there is a large Ro- 
man Catholic church. Once a year, on the 
third of August, they assemble there from 
all this region, put up wigwams for the oc- 
casion, and spend a week in reviving Indian 
games and ceremonials. Religious services 
are also performed in the church, which are 
intended to sanctify them for the ensuing 
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twelvemonth. Each individual is expected to 
give the priest ten cents before he can be ab- 
solved. As these Indians are wretchedly poor, 
receiving pay in kind for what they produce, 
it is said that many find it difficult to con- 
tribute even this minute offering. 

The day after our arrival at Baddeck it 
biew a violent gale of wind. But the weather 
moderated the following day, and, after laying 
in the usual stock of fresh provisions, we 
headed our little vessel once more to the west- 
ward. The Little Bras d’Or Lake is about 
ten miles square, although really much larger, 
owing to the deep bays which make in several 
directions. It comes to a narrow passage, 
when it merges in the Great Bras d’Or Lake, 
which is called Barra Strait, or Grand Narrows. 
This is one of the prettiest parts of the Bras 
d’Or. The large lake is about fifteen miles in 
width. The northern side is picturesquely 
clustered with islets; but the southern side is 
fringed with vertical plaster palisades, which 
tend to make this lovely sheet of water 
dangerous to small vessels in northerly gales, 
owing to the under-tow. The short waves 
raised here in a storm are sometimes quite 
dangerous, and small vessels have been 
known to founder in the Great Bras d’Or. It 
came on thick with rain and half a gale, 
which made it a little difficult to discover the 
outlet for which we were heading ; especially 
as the mate and the captain were at variance 
as to the location of the gray headlands 
looming faintly through the mist. But the 
Sydney steamer came along at this time, and 
by watching her course we were able to find 
the point we were seeking. 

When it was no longer of much consequence 
whether it was clear or cloudy, the sun came 
out in a blue sky and a lovely afternoon at- 
tended our onward course. As we entered 
the narrow channel of the west Bras d’Or, 
we had Indian Island close on the port beam, 
and obtained a clear view of the church 
and the wigwams. On the starboard was 
the light-house of Cape George. The light- 
keeper occupied a unique residence; it was 
the cabin of a large vessel which had been 
wrecked there some years before. 
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We now entered on a very enjoyable and 
interesting part of the Bras d’Or, suggesting 
by its features the Thousand Isles. It is 
thronged with little islands, and the shores 
are deeply indented with fairy-like coves 
The channel is very tortuous, requirin 
many short tacks and the greatest circun 
spection to avoid getting aground. T! 
farm-houses were scarce, and sometimes y 
seemed to be in a primeval solitude. The: 
was an abundance of water-fowl, and th 
gray eagle could be seen soaring far up 
the azure above. The air was soft a: 
balmy, and the temperature ranged at six 
five. The wind was dying out, and it so: 
became evident that we should be unable 
pass the canal at St. Peter’s that day, as 
had hoped. But there were compensations 
in the delay. We anchored between ty 
lovely islands, and went on shore to fora 
and “ view the landscape o’er.” Stopping 
the farm-houses, we found the people coi 
eous and ready for a chat, and we decid 
that one might find less agreeable ways 
passing an August afternoon. At sundow: 
some of our party took the boat and trie 
few shots at the ducks, which abounded, br 
with rather indifferent success ; our boat wa 
not suited to such sport. But there is nm 
question that, with the right apparatus, a goo 
sportsman could bag many a fine bird in the 
Bras d’Or. The abundance of animal life ii 
the woods was vividly impressed on us 
sunrise. The placidity of the scene was phe 
nomenal; the smoke arose in spiral column 
from the farm-houses, the cattle bells tinkle: 
in the meadows; and, in every grove an 
thicket about us, we heard or saw plover, 
yellow-hammers, and squirrels. Indians were 
also on the shallows in canoes spearing 
eels. One of them came alongside and 
begged for a crust of bread. He was a 
miserable, sickly, blear-eyed being, the very 
last dregs of a race that has run out. A 
Highlander also visited us, with a lamb 
killed that morning in the hope of supply- 
ing some passing schooner. We bought it 
for five cents a pound, and found it sweet 
and tender. The wind and tide favoring, 
we now sailed up to St. Peter’s, at the 
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extreme end of the Bras d’Or. This canal 
is of great advantage to coasters, es) 
cially during the autumn. Of course, there 
is no navigation here during the winter 
and spring, owing to the ice. Eley 
hundred vessels pass through this can 








FROM ST. PIERRE TO GEORGETOWN. 

At this place we met a fleet of rakish 
schooners, standing eastward and looking very 
saucy as they danced over the waves and 
careened over in the brisk breeze. 


annually. Our crew towed the Alice Ja 
to the lock, and at dinner-time we were once 
more afloat on the waters of the broad At 
lantic, in St. Peter’s Bay, and heading for the 
Lennox passage between Madame Island 
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and Cape Breton. The scenery was quiet 
but pleasing, and Indian encampments were 
seen in several places on the sea-shore. As 
ve sailed out we met a most dilapidated 
schooner coming in, on the way to the Bras 
Or for plaster. She belonged to Charlotte- 
‘own and was of unknown antiquity. She 
nd her skipper, Captain Foley, who was 
iso the owner, had sailed together for some 

\irty years. As she went by us, Captain 

Welsh hailed him, but received only a sar- 
onic grin in return, although they had been 
cquainted since boyhood. 

This Captain Foley was just such a char- 
acter as Victor Hugo likes to portray, being, 
ndeed, an example of human nature exag- 
cerated to caricature. The schooner herself 
was a character. Her rusty sides had once 
been painted black; her rotten rigging hung 
slack from the gray masts; and the evening 
wind seemed to sing through her sere, tattered 
sails, as she slowly glided by us on the glossy 
tide with the silence and weirdness of a phan- 
tom ship. Often had Captain Foley sailed her 
alone; once he took her without assistance 
from Charlottetown to Arichat. The constant 
watching, together with the bad weather, 
exhausted the old fellow, and, after dropping 
anchor, he went below for forty winks; but 
the winks ran together in an uninterrupted 
sleep of three days. When the old man 
awoke he had lost his reckoning, as he 
had likewise nearly lost the number of his 
mess, and he had to go on shore and inquire 
the day of the week. Latterly this nautical 
hermit had selected a humpbacked companion 
to accompany him, as guide, protector, and 
friend. This precious specimen of misshapen 
humanity seemed to be well suited for the 
exalted position to which he had been ele- 
vated. He was seated on the taffrail, looking 
over the shoulder of Captain Foley, who was 
steering. He was, without exception, the most 
satanic-looking being I have ever seen. His 
distorted features were covered with a ragged 
black beard; he was blind of an eye, and one 
of his teeth projected like a tusk. The pair 
reminded me of Caliban and an ape holding 
idyllic converse on a bark “ built in th’ eclipse,” 
and “ rigged with curses dark.” Although the 
evening was fine, there were numerous indica- 
tions besides the falling barometer that we 
were about to have a heavy storm. There was 
a large ring around the moon, and that sad, 
foreboding wail in the rigging which strikes 
the mariner with apprehension. The signs rap- 
idly accumulated which indicated a gale before 
morning ; and here we were, becalmed and un- 
able to get anywhere. We launched the boat, 
and the crew made an attempt to pull us around 
a certain vexatious buoy, which being once 
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passed we could keep away several points and 
take advantage of the sou’-west air now trying 
to blow. After rowing awhile, the crew began 
to grumble ; the captain went out on the fore- 
castle, fairly aroused to senile wrath, and, in the 
quavering tones of old age, thundered out : 
“ Row away like good fellows! get her around 
that buoy! don’t let’s hear any more of this 
laziness ! What are you made of, I should like 
to know, that you can’t pull an oar ten min- 
utes without howling? Shut up now, and 
pull away!” 

This had the true ring init ; the men fell to 
with a vim, and struck up a song whose vari- 
ations were vocal more than verbal, as all 
there was to it was “ Hurrah, my boys, we're 
homeward bound!” The time of sea songs 
is, alas, over! The poetry of the sea is not 
found in studied lyrics or epics now, but in 
the hearts of those who love to wander over 
its wide and desolate wastes of gray and lis- 
ten to the piping of its storms. 

By midnight the breeze had considerably 
freshened, and, as we were then near the land, 
we anchored for the nonce until we could 
have daylight. At dawn it whistled a living 
gale of wind out of the north-east. As we 
were in an exposed position, we made sail and 
ran for a lee. We found a snug place at 
Grand Digue, and rode with both anchors 
close to the shore of Madame Island. A 
number of other schooners also ran in there 
for shelter. It blew violently all day, and, as 
we afterward learned, a number of wrecks 
occurred on the coast. 

But we seized the occasion to enjoy a ride 
to Arichat. The wind was accompanied by 
a pelting rain, but, armed with India-rubber 
coats and heavy boots, we could afford to defy 
its worst. We hired two open buggies and 
started. The distance was seven miles across 
Madame Island, over solitary, rolling, russet- 
lined moorlands, whose monotony was broken 
by thickets of whortleberry bushes, or clumps 
of alder and dwarf cedar, or here and there 
a rain-dashed lake nestling like a dimple in a 
hollow, the haunt of water-fowl. On our left 
we saw the village of Biscouche, a small sea- 
port on the northern side of the island. The 
landscape, if not strictly pictorial, was full of 
sentiment and delicate suggestions of color, 
and conveyed a grand impression of space. 
It reminded me of Millais’s famous painting, 
“ Over the Hills and Far Away.” 

Arichat is in reality a French town under 
the English flag. It was at one time a place 
of considerable importance on account of its 
fisheries, in which were employed a large num- 
ber of pinks and schooners. From one cause 
and another this source of revenue has fallen 
off. But the great firm of Robin & Co., of 
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CAPE PORCUPINE. 


whom I have already spoken, have one of 
their establishments at Arichat, conducted 


with their usual method and neatness. A can- 
non announces the hours for work and rest, 
while the bell of the convent rings over the 
isle at the same hours. An island across the 
entrance to the harbor is called Jersey, after 
the island where Robin & Co. originated. 
Their establishment at Arichat was first on 
Jersey; but it was burned, together with a 
number of their ships, by American privateers 
during the Revolution, and they then re- 
moved it to its present location. The cod sent 
from here goes chiefly to Spain. 

Arichat is a very interesting little town, 
albeit now in its sere and yellow leaf. It 
straggles chiefly along one street, facing the 
sea on a bluff. It was at one time a place of 
considerable wealth, evidences of which re- 
main in some of the very pretty cottages, dec- 
orated with carved cornices and embowered 
in shrubbery. As these houses face the sea, 
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they all have a covered porch, 
to protect the entrance from 
the cold sea-winds of winter 
The willow appears to thriv: 
better there than any othe: 
tree, and a number of vener 
able and noble examples ar 
seen in the main street. As a 
St. Pierre, the windows are a! 
filled with house-plants. Th 
physician of the place ad 
vertises himself by a larg 
pink-colored mortar, pee} 

ing through the shrubber 

in front of his house. H 

name is De L’Espérance,— 

not a bad cognomen for 
doctor. There is a lars 
church at Arichat, and 

conventual school for youn 
ladies, which has a wid 
repute throughout the ma 
itime provinces. I thoug! 
to myself that the poor gir 

who go away from home t 

study in that dormer-wii 

dowed hall, without a tr 

around it, and overlooking 
the vast solitude of ocean, 
must sometimes think it 

bleak and sad place, ani 
especially those whose win 
dows overlook the hill-sic 
cemetery adjoining, which 
reminded me of the old 
grave-yard at Plymouth. 

It is affecting to ramble 

through the old cemetery 

at Arichat; for, in the fre- 
quently repeated family names and the tokens 
of affection, which appear oftener than in any 
other cemetery I have seen, one seemed to 
read the sad story of a society once happy 
and prosperous, but now gone to decay. ‘The 
McNiels seem to have been one of the lead- 
ing families of Arichat, who, although of 
Scotch descent, often intermarried with their 
French coreligionists. 

We dined at the minutest and quaintest of 
little inns, kept by Mr. Finlay, whose wif 
laid before us a capital meal for only thirty 
cents each, and seemed so anxious to pleas 
that it is only just to call the attention ot 
strangers to their house. A curious and al 
surd breed of dogs was pointed out to us 
as peculiar to Arichat. They are like New 
foundland dogs, large, black, and shaggy, but 
some waggish fate has robbed them of thet 
tails, leaving only a shortish stump. 

We had a wild, windy ride back to th 
Alice May, but one of Henry’s choice ragouts 
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and smoking cups of tea in a cosy cabin 
were ample compensations. On the following 
morning we sent our boat across the strait to 
procure some potatoes from the farmers. 
The sailors were directed to dig them out of 
the ground themselves. With the aid of the 
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probably never to meet again in their wide 
wanderings. 

The wind was still ahead the following 
morning, but we concluded to take advantage 
of the in-going tide and beat up as far as 
Hawksbury. But the rest of the fleet de- 
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spy-glasses we could easily perceive the rogues 
flirting with the rural maidens. 

After dinner the gale had sufficiently mod- 
erated for us to beat up the Lennox Passage, 
and we made sail. The channel is well marked 
by buoys, but care should be taken, never- 
theless, to cast the lead, and not venture too 
near in shore. The Adice May raked up the 
mud once, but got off immediately. Both she 
and her captain did their prettiest that day. 
Toward night we opened the strait of Canso. 
It was still blowing a very fresh breeze, mak- 
ing it next to impossible to work up the strait. 
A fleet of vessels was, therefore, lying in the 
Habitants’ River Roads, near Bear Head, 
waiting for a change of wind. We followed 
suit, and came to anchor for the night. Ere 
long we were visited by the captains of two 
square-rigged vessels, bound, like ourselves, 
for Charlottetown. This interchange of cour- 
tesies by ships on a voyage is a very pleasant 
feature of sea life. Good-will is at once es- 
tablished, and notes of experience are ex- 
changed in a friendly, chatty manner, with 
perhaps a social glass, and then they part, 
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cided to wait for a change of wind. The tide 
through the strait of Canso, or Canseau, when 
going with the current, runs from five to 
seven miles an hour, and, when opposed by 
a southerly wind, produces a violent sea, which 
it is impossible for a vessel to breast. But 
with the aid of this tide a fore-and-aft schooner 
cw beat up when it is not blowing too hard. 
The strait averages from one to two miles in 
width, and is about twenty-five miles long. 
The entrance is very beautiful and impressive, 
and the prospect increased in loveliness and 
variety as we proceeded. On one side we 
had Cape Breton Island, and on the other 
the shores of Nova Scotia. 

Previously we had had much reason to 
find fault with the captain during a dense 
fog, when we discovered him sleeping in his 
bunk below, and only one man in charge of 
the wheel and the deck. No fog-horn was 
blowing, nor was a lookout kept at the 
bow. 

“ Where’s your fog-horn, Captain Welsh ?” 
we demanded with indignation. “ Is this the 
weather to lie below ? You ought to have a 
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A STREET AT ARICHAT. 


sharp lookout on the bow, and keep the horn 
going!” 
“ Oh, never you bother yourselves about 


the ship; I’m looking out for her. It don’t 
make much odds about blowing the horn ; 
other vessels coming this way will blow their 
horn, and we can keep out of the way when 
we hear them.” 

“‘ Suppose every shipmaster should reason 
in the same way, where should we be ?” we 
cried, thoroughly out of patience with such 
inane and childish recklessness. And there- 
after we compelled him to keep a lookout 
forward, and to have the horn blown every 
two minutes whenever there was any fog. 

By noon we succeeded in anchoring in a 
snug berth at Port Hawksbury, where we 
were forced to lie two days with a fleet of 
vessels waiting for a change of wind, which 
had set in with vexatious persistency from 
the north-east. But we might have been in a 
worse place, for the scenery is of the most ex- 
quisite character, and I often wondered while 
there that so little has been written about the 
loveliness of the Strait of Canso, The shores 
of Cape Breton are here more varied and pic- 
turesque than in any other part of the island, 
while the opposite shore of Nova Scotia rivals 





it in attraction. There is, also, more of the 
human element in this neighborhood than 
one sees in many of the prettiest parts of the 
maritime provinces; and this, in my opinion, 
always adds greatly to natural scenery, by 
contributing aids to sentiment, such as old 
mills, old granges, old orchards, leafy lanes, 
dilapidated wharves, church spires, quaint 
inns, and the like. Now, the region around 
Port Hawksbury and Port Mulgrave, which 
lies directly opposite, is abundantly provided 
with all these features, which make it of es- 
pecial interest to artists, and, in fact, to all of 
cultivated minds. In a lesser way, of course, 
it reminded me frequently of the finest parts 
of the Bosporus. There are some delicious 
bits of picturesqueness at Port Mulgrave, to 
which we crossed by a steam ferry-boat, and 
found ourselves at last in the land of rail- 
roads. On that side, also, a little further up 
the strait, broods Cape Porcupine, a magnifi- 
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cent, precipitous headland, six hundred and 
forty-three feet high, but easily looking as if it 
were ten hundred feet. From its shape and 
position Cape Porcupine commands the entire 
strait, and gives character and force to every 
prospect from all points. 

But, if we had to choose between the two 
shores, in a region where a comparison would 
seem especially invidious and superfluous, 
give us the inexhaustible beauty of the Cape 
Breton side. For three days we explored its at- 
tractions on foot, proceeding well up toward 


Port Hastings might easily pass itself off 
for a village on the Rhine, with its rambling 
lanes embowered with willows, its houses 
straggling down a steep, and its church 
perched on the highest coigne of vantage. The 
road toward Port Hood follows a plateau, 
below which the farmers were raking in their 
hay, close to the sea; beyond, on the left, 
towered Cape Porcupine; while on the right 
towered the craggy coast ranges of Cape 
Breton. Many a buxom Maud Miller, raking 
hay in a straw hat, was to be seen in the 
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Port Hood on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and it 
seemed as if it exceeded all the beautiful 
scenery through which we had passed, for 
giving the largest variety of pleasure to the 
summer tourist. 

On the third day we managed to beat up 
to Port Hastings, the most beautiful spot on 
the strait, and anchored there in a small cove, 
desiring to have the vessel near at hand, in 
order that we might the more readily study 
the neighboring scenery. The high sea and 
wind forbade any attempt to proceed further. 
A fleet of schooners was lying there, also 
wind-bound. When rounding up to anchor, 
the Avice May fouled with one of them, carry- 
ing away her starboard cathead, and receiving 
some slighter injury. The result was a vigor 
of speech on both vessels which nearly ter- 
minated in blows. 

Port Hastings was formerly called Plaister 
Cove. Some noble cliffs are there, at the 
mouth of a beautiful stream which empties 
into the strait. The town is built upon an 
abrupt height,and from a distance seems to 
be about to slide into the sea. 


meadows, and the whole scene was pervaded 
by an air of pastoral peace, and rounded into 
completeness by the blue waters of the sea, 
fading into the cloudless azure above us. 

The wind at last seemed inclined to relent 
and give us a chance to get home. Accom- 
panied by a fleet of schooners, we beat out 
into the gulf past Cape Jack on a beautiful 
quiet morning. But the wind freshened again, 
and we had a hard beat all day to get around 
Cape St. George, after passing which we 
could keep away and have the wind abeam. 

The breeze fell at night and the moon 
arose at the full, sheening the oily surface of 
the swell with a broad band of quivering sil- 
ver. The presiding spirit of that region evi 
dently intended that we should have pleasant 
recollections of the last night of our cruise. 

At daylight we had a chance to form one 
of the quick decisions common in sea life. 
By our charter, we could leave the schooner 
at any port in Prince Edward Island. The 
captain and the owner were anxious that we 
should take her back to Charlottetown; but 
it was a matter of time with us now. The 
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wind seemed to favor continuing to Char- 
lottetown, and we were heading in that direc- 
tion, when the wind suddenly canted several 
points. Instantly the word was given to alter 
our course and head for Georgetown, at the 
eastern end of the island, where there was a 
railroad station. In an hour we sighted land ; 
at noon we found ourselves passing through 
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a crowd of fishing schooners, and toward 
evening we entered the port of Georgetown 
and beat up to an anchorage off the town. 
Ten minutes later the anchor was down, our 
traps were in the yawl, we shook hands all 
around, and took our last farewell of the good 
little schooner AZice May, which had carried us 
to many places and safely over many am, 


S. G. W. Benjamin. 


TO SLEEP. 


Sweet wooded way in life, forgetful sleep! 
Dim, drowsy realm, where restful shadows fall, 
And where the world’s glare enters not at all, 
Or in soft glimmer making rest more deep; 


Where sound comes not, 
The world’s noise out, 


or else like brooks that keep 
as by a slumbrous wall 


Of gentlest murmur; where still whispers call 
To passive gladness those that waking weep. 
Beneath the dense veil of thy stirless leaves, 

Where no air is except the calm of space, 

Vexed souls of men have grateful widowhood 


Of sense; there thoughts 


are gathered into sheaves 


By hands unseen and silent as the place, 
And man, not sinning, feels all nature good. 


Maybury Fleming. 
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ACADEMICAL DEGREES: 


ESPECIALLY HONORARY DEGREES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Our system of learned and higher educa- 
tion in the United States has been borrowed, 
with some changes, from that of England; 
and the English universities were themselves 
built on the plan which was originated in 
continental Europe in the fourteenth century. 
One feature of the university system was the 
degrees, given on satisfactory evidence of 
proficiency to such as offered themselves, af- 
ter a certain term of study, for examination. 
In process of time, to these literary honors 
earned by study, others, purporting to be of 
the same value, were added, which did not 
necessarily imply previous study or examina- 
tion, or even residence at a learned school, 
and were often bestowed apart from any evi- 
dence of learning or literary merit. ‘These 
degrees, conferred honoris causé,—honorary 
degrees, as they were styled,— were not very 
uncommon, by the side of such as were con- 
ferred on examination, at the time when our 
earliest colleges were founded. But our ear- 
liest colleges themselves did not give to their 
graduates, or to any distinguished persons 
not educated within their halls, any such hon- 
orary testimonials for quite a number of 
years after their foundation. A person who 
may have the curiosity to satisfy himself on 
this point has only need to look at the first 
pages of the catalogues containing the names 
of graduates of Harvard or Yale to see that 
this is true; he will find there doctorates 
in theology, and a few in law, conferred 
by the universities of Scotland, by one or 
two of those of Holland, and by Oxford 
and Cambridge — the latter, however, confer- 
ring their honors principally on those in the 
colonies who had forsaken the Puritan plans 
of church government, and had gone over to 
the Church of England. That the right to 
confer such honorary degrees existed in the 
new colleges of the colonies was a matter of 
doubt at first will be made to appear in the 
sequel. But these doubts gave way after a 
long interval, and a precedent was estab- 
lished for the action of every new college, 
which, for a little more than a century, has 
been freely and constantly followed. The 
multiplication of colleges, which are gener- 
ally schools of philosophy and the arts only, 
has led to an increase of honorary degrees 
even in law and theology, to say nothing of 
degrees in other branches; so that at present 
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many friends of sound learning are inquiring 
whether this conferring of the highest degrees 
without examination is not a cause of harm to 
the whole system of education,and whether it 
might not be better to give up altogether such 
degrees so conferred, or, if that be impracti- 
cable, in some way greatly to diminish their 
number. To this and other points relating to 
honorary degrees the present article will be 
devoted. But since a judgment on this mat- 
ter cannot well be formed without some histor- 
ical statements, our aim will be, first of all, 
to take a brief look at the degrees given in 
the early universities on examination, and at 
the honorary degrees as they crept in, both 
before and since the time when the earliest 
colleges in the English colonies were founded. 
We shall confine ourselves chiefly to degrees 
in law and theology. 

The word “ university,” as a term of Roman 
law, denoted a corporation or commune, whether 
of a civic or a social kind; and in its medi- 
val acceptation, when used of a commu- 
nity of teachers and scholars, it was readily 
applied to such as were engaged in the studies 
of a single department of knowledge, or even 
to teachers and scholars from a particular 
part or country of Europe so united together. 
Thus at Bologna, where law was first studied 
on a large scale, there was early in the twelfth 
century a university of citramontanes or Ital- 
ians, and another of ultramontanes or stu- 
dents from beyond the Alps. Not long after- 
ward a third such institution, called the wv7- 
versitas artium, arose, where the study of 
the liberal arts was pursued; and to this 
that of medicine was added about a. b. 1316. 
In the same fourteenth century a fourth or 
theological university was added, and at 
length these corporations were united to- 
gether. Canon law was taught in connection 
with civil law, and not in connection with 
theology. About the same time that Bologna 
became a school of law, at Salerno, in south- 
ern Italy, there arose a school of medical art, 
which, however, after some time, ceased to 
flourish, and gave way to other medical 
schools, especially to one founded at Mont- 
pellier in southern France. The theological 
school of Paris grew, at an early date, out of 
a monastic school into what may be called a 
theological university. In process of time 
the liberal arts, including philosophy and the 
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science of medicine, were here taught with 
theology; but by the management of the 
popes, who directed matters relating to learned 
studies in the interests of the Bologna law 
faculty, this important department of instruc- 
tion was kept out of the curriculum in the 
University of Paris. 

From these three centers universities, with 
minor differences and peculiarities, yetadhering 
on the whole to a single general form and idea, 
spread over Europe. We must omit to speak 
of the nations, as they were called, or groups 
of students from the same quarter or country 
united together, of the relations of the uni- 
versities to the popes, and of the internal 
constitutions of the universities themselves.* 

At first the fersonne/ of these institutions 
consisted of teachers, quite independent in 
their instructions, and of students freely at- 
tending their lectures; but afterward usage 
and law determined who should teach, and 
prevented collisions which might arise be- 
tween the teachers in the same departments. 
The end of the course, for each student who 
desired to become a teacher or to enter into 
some position in practical life, was an exami- 
nation conducted by a faculty of promotion 
according to the statutes or usages of the 
university. If the examination was satisfactory, 
it was signified by the title which he acquired 
of bachelor, as in law, or theology, or arts. 
The bachelor seems to have acquired his name 
first in Provence and France, where dachalar 
was used to signify an owner of a peasant’s 
estate of considerable size, which ranked be- 
low a knight’s property, just as this first degree 
was below that of a fully qualified teacher. The 
term Zicentiate, although not properly denoting 
a distinct degree, was used of a person who 
was permitted to teach in the interval between 
his first and second or higher examination. 

The titles for persons admitted to the 
higher degrees were drawn from the simple 
Latin words magister, in its relation to the 
scholar or pupil, and doctor or teacher. They 
meant nothing more than the right of teach- 
ing: the first, of teaching in the liberal arts ; 
the second, of teaching in law, civil or canon 
or both, or in theology or medicine. Some- 
times the student in law might offer himself 
for both civil and canon law, in which case 
his degree would be J. U. D., juris utriusque 
doctor, or for one of the two, as J. C. D., juris 
civilis doctor, etc., other terms being D. C. L., 
LL. D., etc. The candidate for the office of 
Doctor of Lawin the early times, as at Bologna, 
was first subject to a private examination, for 
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which two texts were put into his hands. 
both from Roman or both from eanon law ; 
or one from each of these branches of law if 
he sought for graduation in both. He ex- 
hibited his work the same day on which it 
was laid before him; the doctor who pre- 
sented him conducting the examination, and 
others, if they saw fit, making objections to 
his expositions. If when his trial was over 
he was accepted, he was called a “centiate, 
and might remain in this intermediate con- 
dition for some time; or, if he wished, he 
might appear at an early day in the cathe- 
dral, where after a discourse and a juristic 
prelection, at which students might dispute 
against him, he was proclaimed a doctor 
amid appropriate formalities.t 

There were in different countries, in the 
course of time, different practices which it 
would be beyond our limits to speak of, or 
which we are not acquainted with. In regard 
to a usage which dispensed with final exam- 
inations, although not with attendance on 
lectures and a stated time of study, we beg 
leave to cite a passage from Ersch and Gru- 
ber’s Encyclopedia, vol. xvi., voce Doctorat: 


“ The honor of a doctorate was bestowed ordinarily 
by special promotion, on application of a candidate 
made to the proper faculty; and it was an exception 
when distinguished men were graduated by free 
movement de faculty, in order to give them a public 
proof of respect. The —_ state of things took 
place only among the theologians [where and to what 
extent?], who got their promotions regularly causd 
honoris. Many faculties granted a diploma at once [z. ¢., 
without examination] after the proper fees were paid, 
and a scientific [or scholastic] treatise had been 
handed in. Such doctors were wont to be treated 
with some want of respect, and were called doctores 
éullati [in allusion probably to the Roman boys who 
wore the dx//a}, as contrasted with those who had 
passed through a full examination. In reference to 
those, the saying was in use, Sumimus pecuniam et 
mittimus asinum in patriam. In most of the faculties 
the candidates were promoted only after a complete 
and rigorous examination, First, the aspirant had to 
undergo a trial of his fitness before the appropriate 
officer, as, for instance, before the archdeacon of the 
cathedral church at Bologna, or at Paris before the 
superintendent of the cathedral school, out of which, 
in part, the University of Paris was developed. If the 
candidate was, on examination, found worthy ofa further 
test, there was set before him a problem or question 
to be solved in Latin. When this was laid before the 
faculty of promotion and was found satisfactory, the 
examination, properly so called, began; after which, 
if he had passed through it successfully, there remained 
for him to hold a disputation; and then the dean went 
through the ceremony of promotion, and the candidate 
took an oath that he would fulfill the duties of the 
doctorate.” 


He thus had a right to remain and lecture 
at the university, in the department where he 


* An article entitled “ The Rise of Universities,’ drawn chiefly from Savigny’s “History of Roman Law in 


the Middle Age,” and written by the author of this article, appeared in the “ 


1852, from which much here is drawn. 


ew Englander,” vol. x., No. I. 


+ Compare the article in the “ New Englander ” already cited, vol. XI., p. 31. 
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had been found to be a proficient; or he might 
be called to some office in the state or in the ec- 
clesiastical system, which must have had great 
need of canon lawyers. The rules and usages 
of Bologna prevailed more or less in southern 
Europe ; those of France in France, Germany, 
England, and other northern countries. 
Hitherto we have found no higher degrees 
which were not won without some previous 
study; and probably the degree of bachelor 
was never given without examination, even 
where the theologians got their doctorates 
on the easier terms above described. But a 
practice began of promoting distinguished 
men to the higher degrees, we know nct when ; 
and such honors were given not only to those 
who had had them in their own universities, 
but also to others who were without liberal 
education, or whose life at the university had 
been interrupted. This usage has existed for 
a long time, and, if we are not in an error, 
through all the countries of Europe, wherever 
there are universities. Sometimes degrees are 
given in the way of honor to persons who 
have acquired special distinction out of their 
own department. Thus, not many years since, 
a military officer in Germany received the de- 
gree of Doctor in Theology on account of an 
extensive and learned biography of Calvin. 
The English universities, so far as pertains 
to the conditions for being admitted to the 
higher degrees, have not materially departed 
from the practice of the mediaeval times. 
They have in substance the same system of 
graduation and interval of time between a 
lower and a higher degree, and the same 
examinations before a public officer of the 
university and others, which were in use 
centuries ago; but for the higher honors 
study at the university is not strictly required. 
For the rules we must refer to the calendars, 
which, however, will show some considerable 
departures from the early usage, especially in 
recent times. It is enough if a formal con- 
nection is kept up with the university. As 
we have no space for details, we give here 
only the rules which regulate the granting of 
the degrees in theology. At Oxford the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity may be obtained 
four years after admission to that of Bachelor 
in Divinity, and this again, if we understand 
the rule, three years after taking the degree 
of Master of Arts. As the degree of Master 
of Arts cannot be taken until in the twenty- 
seventh term from matriculation, the whole 
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time, there being four terms in the year, from 
the beginning to the D. D. is nearly fourteen 
years. A candidate for the degree of B. D. is 
required to read two dissertations before the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and a candidate 
for the degree of D. D. to read three exegetical 
lectures on parts of Scripture. At Cambridge 
a master of arts or law may be admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the seventh 
year from his graduation, and the candidate 
for D. D. must be a B. D. of not less than five 
years’ standing. The rules in regard to the pro- 
ceedings require the candidate for the lower 
degree to keep an “act,” or read a dissertation 
in English or Latin on some subject connected 
with Scriptural exegesis or theology, and the 
candidate for the higher to prepare a similar 
dissertation in Latin or English, his particular 
subject having been approved beforehand by 
a majority of the professors of divinity. The 
dissertation must be printed before the degree 
can be obtained. We must omit the regula- 
tions for degrees and examinations of bache- 
lors and doctors in law. 

If the lists of the highest degrees on exam- 
ination in theology and law to which we 
have access can be any guide for forming a 
general judgment, few proceed so far in their 
course. At Oxford, in 1879, we find seven 
doctorates in theology and one in law to 
have been thus given; and at Cambridge, in 
1882, one in divinity and five in law. 

How far the higher degrees are held in es- 
timation, and how far they fulfill the end for 
which they were originally designed, may be 
questionable points. All are not of one opin- 
ion in this respect. Archbishop Whately, in 
his very entertaining evidence before the Ox- 
ford Commission, does not hold them in very 
high repute (Report, etc., Lond., 1852). He 
says that “if any Oxford man were asked 
whether the degree of M. A., and those in 
law and divinity, do not convey, at least to 
some of our countrymen, some notion of merit 
or proficiency, more or less, of some kind, 
and whether, therefore, a university se con- 
ferring these degrees as to create or keep up 
a false impression is not guilty of a kind of 
fraud on the public, I do not know what 
he could answer.” And again he says: “I 
can think of but one remedy—to limit the 
number of these degrees, allowing only a cer- 
tain proportion of the whole number of mem- 
bers of the university to obtain them, or so 
many annually.” * Whately, be it observed, 


* An appendix to Newman’s translation of Huber’s “ History of the English Universities” is instructive, 
as showing how canon law ceased to be taught and candidates for degrees in this branch of law fell off as the 
Reformation prevailed; and also how degrees in civil law became gradually fewer in the sixteenth century. 
After 1533 there were no doctorates in canon law cee at Cambridge, of which there had been 54 between 


1500 and that — There was, indeed, no use for t 
1500 to 1662 t 


em after appeals to the Pope had been prohibited. From 
e doctorates of civil law, conferred on examination, were in all 184. 
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refers here to degrees given on examination. 
It is probable that, since he wrote, a great 
improvement for the better has taken place. 
But is there really any difficulty in making 
the examinations hard enough to deter or re- 
ject those who are not real scholars? Could 
a body of learned men fail of coming to the 
conclusion that the examinations must be 
severe enough to frighten away those who 
are unqualified? And may not the number 
of honorary doctorates disincline some per- 
sons to offer themselves for an examination 
who otherwise would pass it with honor ? 

The practice of granting honorary degrees 
has long prevailed in England, and was in 
full blast when the earliest colleges in the 
English colonies were founded. These are 
given for a variety of reasons besides schol- 
arship—as to persons of rank, foreign en- 
voys in Great Britain, distinguished writers, 
political leaders, and so on. Confining our- 
selves to the statistics of the present time, we 
find that at Oxford, between 1848 and 1879, 
the honorary doctorates in civil law (D. C. 
L.) and in theology conferred were 307 of 
the former and 39 of the latter, besides 23 
degrees of Master of Arts. These were pub- 
lished chiefly at the “ Encznia,” or days of 
commemoration of founders and benefactors, 
which are held annually in June. At Cam- 
bridge a distinction is made between hon- 
orary and “tular degrees. The latter, an- 
swering to honorary degrees as ordinarily 
understood, were, in twenty-four years, be- 
tween 1859 and 1883 inclusive, 143 LL. D.’s 
and 12 M. A.’s. No doctorates in theology 
are found among degrees of this class. The 
honorary degrees, so called, which seem to 
be confined to persons of rank or official sta- 
tion, are conferred on privy councilors, 
bishops, or bishops designate or elect, 
judges of the Supreme Court, deans of ca- 
thedrals, heads of colleges, and peers and 
sons of peers, unless they come as juvenes to 
the university, when they can have only the 
degree of B. A. 

We now pass over to a very important 
feature of the English universities, as forming 
the original model after which the places of 
higher learning and science in the United 
States took their first form. We refer, of 
course, to the colleges, which, although not 
peculiar to England, have had a prominence 
given to them there which they attained and 
retained nowhere else. These colleges were 
somewhat monastic, and consisted of students 
who were, especially at first, from the same part 
of the country, gathered around a master (for 
whom the titles were various, such as master, 
president, provost, principal, dean) and his as- 
sistants, who were called soci or fedlows —that 


is, fellow-teachers and governors of the college 
or school. It shows the connection and tradi- 
tion followed in the New England colleges, 
that at Harvard and at Yale the corporations, 
although not teachers, are in the first acts re- 
lating to the foundations styled presidents 
(or rectors) and fellows. These officers led a 
common life with their students in a building, 
the property in which did not necessarily at 
first belong to the university, but might, with 
all the original endowments, have been con- 
tributed by friends of religion and learning 
to the earliest founder, or might have been 
given by the founder himself. The principal 
work of the president and his fellows, besides 
that of watching over the life and character 
of the pupils, was to aid them in understand- 
ing the prelections of the professors, who 
were, as such, university officers, but might 
be connected with some college also. ‘Ihe 
common life, the moral and religious training, 
the preparation for university duties, were a 
very good work, but not a work essential to 
the existence nor to the earliest form of the 
universities. ‘The professors, the lecturers, 
the examinations, the degrees, the honors, 
all belonged to the universities. After the 
invention of printing and the easier access to 
books and to texts (which at first, in civil law 
at least, were written out by copyists and sold 
to students), lectures declined in importance, 
and the fellows and others in the colleges 
became the principal instructors in study; 
and thus the college side of education, which 
now chiefly consisted in Greek, Latin, logic, 
and mathematics, prevailed to a great degree 
over the oral instruction by public lecturers. 
Meanwhile some of the most important sci- 
ences, such as law and medicine, were trans- 
ported to the city of London ; and to a great 
extent that which was the original work of 
the professors and of the faculties was tak- 
en from the officers of the old university sys- 
tem, the examinations and the conferring of 
degrees remaining in their hands as their 
exclusive, as it had been their original, prov- 
ince. As for degrees, and honorary ones in 
particular, a change of the old plan, commit- 
ting these into the hands of the college au- 
thorities, would have been most injurious to 
the whole system by introducing into it r- 
valry and disharmony in their worst shapes. 
And, on the other hand, to take away the 
power of conferring degrees from the univer- 
sities would have been still more disastrous 
— if, for instance, a plan could have been 
adopted of transferring the power to grant 
them to officers appointed by the state. ‘The 
removal of the studies of law and medicine to 
a great extent from the old centers of study, 
although it abridged and lowered the impor- 
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tance of those institutions, was perhaps inevi- 
table, and may never be repaired; but the 
new sciences, and the enlargement of the field 
of study in metaphysics, philology, and his- 
tory, if earnestly taken advantage of, as they 
now seem to be, may make up for the loss of 
branches which have found a more convenient 
home in the great capital. Certainly it does 
not look at present as if the English univer- 
sities would be necessarily injured and be 
obliged to fall behing by any new advances 
of human knowledge. 

When the first New England colonies were 
founded it was nothing strange that the 
Puritan ministers, who were chiefly graduates 
of the two universities, should copy the college 
system, which was the most living part of the 
university system. It was the part of the 
education which admitted of immediate ap- 
plication in the circumstances of the new 
settlements, and one which would open to 
the heads and fellows an influence religious 
and moral over the undergraduates. It is 
also evident that the poverty of the new 
colonies was quite unequal to the great burden 
of erecting so vast a structure as that of an 
English university. 

That degrees in arts, as well the degree of 
bachelor as that of master, should be felt to 
be essential in the newly founded institution 
at Cambridge is quite natural. Rules made 
during President Dunster’s administration, in 
1642,— the year of the foundation of the 
college,—contain forms relating to the con- 
ferring of degrees in arts pro more academia- 
rum in Angla. In the act of June 27, 1692, 
it was enacted (in section four) that “the 
president and fellows of said college shall 
have power from time to time to grant and 
admit to academical degrees, as in the uni- 
versities in England, such as in respect of 
learning and good manners they shall find 
worthy to be promoted thereunto.” Under 
this act Increase Mather received the degree 
of S. T. D., being then president. The reason 
given for this shows that higher degrees in 
the several branches taught in universities 
were thought of: “ And whereas it is a laud- 
able custom in universities to confer 
academical degrees or titles on those who by 
their proficiency as to knowledge in theology, 
law, physic, mathematics, or philosophy have 


been judged worthy thereof, it is hereby en- 
acted,” etc. Under this act Increase Mather, 
as we said above, was created a Doctor of 
Theology, and two others, John Leverett, 
afterward president of the college,and William 
Brattle, both graduates of 1680, received 
the honor of Bachelors of Theology. But the 
Privy Council in England, having rejected this 
act in 1695, practically denied also any right 
under the original charter to the conferring 
of such honorary degrees ; although what was 
done between 1692 and 1695 remained in 
force, because neither the legislature of the 
colony nor the Privy Council disallowed it. 
Things continued thus until 1771, when Na- 
thaniel Appleton, a graduate of 1712, was hon- 
ored with the degree of S. T. D. with no 
intervening precedent after the degree given 
to Increase Mather spoken of above. The 
first degree of Doctor of Laws ever granted 
in Harvard College was given to Washington 
in 1776. The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
framed ‘in 1781, gave the first undoubted 
authority that existed to confer any degrees 
whatever, if indeed we can go so far as to 
find this right granted even there in undoubted 
terms. * 

The act for liberty “to erect a collegiate 
school” in his Majesty’s colony of Connecti- 
cut, October 9, 1701, gives express power to 
the undertakers, partners, etc., “ .. . to 
grant degrees or licenses, as they or those 
deputed by them shall see cause to order or 
appoint.” And the charter of 1745, which was 
substituted for the earlier one at the instance 
of the President and Fellows of Yale College, 
provides that said corporation “shall have 
power to give and confer all such honors, de- 
grees, or licenses as are usually given in 
colleges and universities to such as they shall 
think worthy of them.” This charter remains 
until now, except so far as it has been altered 
by the president and fellows’ own consent and 
request. 

In neither of these institutions, with the 
exceptions already mentioned, was any higher 
honorary degree conferred until the near ap- 
proach of the Revolution, although quite a 
number of graduates of both received aca- 
demical honors from abroad. Cotton Mather 
was honored in this way in 1710, and Benjamin 
Colman in 1731, both of them by the Univer- 


*The reprint of this Constitution in Poor’s edition of the “ Federal and State Constitutions” (i. 969) 


contains the following provision ~: 


“ The president and fellows of Harvard College in their corporate capacity, 


etc., shall have, hold, etc., all the powers, authorities, rights, etc., which they now have or are entitled to 
have, hold, etc., and the same are confirmed unto them, etc., forever.” It may be still asked whether they then 
had, and so whether they now have or are entitled to have, the right of conferring degrees or higher degrees 
under this charter. The question, however, is not of any practical moment. 

Itdeserves remark that the term “university” is here made synonymous with “ college.” “ Our wise ancestors 
laid the foundation of Harvard College, in which university,” etc. We may add that Cotton Mather in 
his “ Magnalia ” (1v., PPp- 132 e¢ seg.) uses the word in the same way: “I see not why such marks of honor 
may not be properly given by an American University as by an European,”’ etc. 
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sity of Glasgow ; and Rector Cutler of Yale 
College, a graduate of Harvard, received the 
same honor from Oxford in 1723, but not until 
he had conformed to the Church of England 
and had been deposed from his rectorate. In 
the course of years a number of other minis- 
ters of the gospel, graduated at Yale, who 
followed Cutler in his movement, were in like 
manner rewarded; as Johnson, afterward 
president of King’s College—now Columbia 
—in New York, Caner, Chandler in 1745, 
and somewhat later Seabury, subsequently 
bishop of the Episcopal Church in Connecti- 
cut, and first prelate of the Church of Eng- 
land in America. Many others from both 
institutions, and from other colleges in the 
colonies, had such degrees from Scotch or 
Dutch universities, the motive for which must 
have been to honor prominent men of non- 
Episcopal churches. As for honorary degrees 
given by American institutions themselves in 
the eighteenth century, we have room only 
for one or two particulars in addition to what 
has been said of Harvard. Yale College gave 
the degree of S. T. D. for the first time, in 
1774, to Benjamin Lord, a graduate of 1717, 
and of LL. D., in 1787, to Chief Justice Dyer, 
first of all its graduates. During and after 
the Revolution this practice extended, so that 
every newly founded college exercised this 
power without scruple; and a person who 
could take the trouble to search the charters 
given in the last century, as well as the vastly 
greater number given in this, would probably 
find that they ali received the power to grant 
such degrees as were then in use, if they did 
not acquire a wider privilege. Thus Dart- 
mouth College, under a charter of 1769, hon- 
ored with the degree of S. T. D. Benjamin 
Pomeroy, who had been at Yale a classmate 
with Wheelock, Dartmouth’s first president ; 
and Princeton College, founded in 1746, and 
opened in 1757, exercised this power before 
the Revolution, as in the case of a president 
of Yale in 1774. 

It is perhaps deserving of remark that the 
frequency of honorary degrees in theology 
during the latter part of the century had no 
perceptible effect in calling forth talent and 
learning. The speculations in theology and 
metaphysics proceeded from the followers of 
Jonathan Edwards more than from any 
other source; but this eminent man did not 
live into the time when the theological hon- 
ors were freely dispensed by places of learn- 
ing in the colonies, nor was he as highly 


* The confusion of college and university ap 
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estimated in his life-time as he has been since 
his death. As the century proceeded in its 
course, however, and especially after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the colleges then 
existing took the providing for academical 
honors into their own hands, and the young- 
est of them started in this career at not far from 
the same point of time with the oldest. The 
habit thus fastened on the United States be- 
gan by a kind of necessity, if we would fol- 
low the same path which had been pursued 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. Yet 
in so doing we adopted not the original plan 
of conferring the highest degrees on exam- 
ination upon those who offered themselves 
for that purpose, but the plan of selecting 
men of age and prominence, who rather con- 
ferred honor on the colleges than acquired 
honor for themselves. As the country spread, 
the demand for new colleges and for what 
began to be styled universities * spread pari 
passu, and the names of the new institutions 
grew larger the more humble was their ori- 
gin. All of these acquired by charter, it would 
appear, the same right of conferring degrees, 
honorary or other, which the oldest had been 
permitted to exercise, with no limitation of 
their power in this respect. The extent to 
which this power has been exercised it is not 
easy to ascertain with accuracy ; yet statistics 
in this matter are needed to test our opinions. 
To these statistics we now come, and shall 
endeavor in all brevity to show first, by a 
statement of the higher honorary degrees con- 
ferred by the two oldest colleges (which are 
selected as being fair representatives of the 
rest), what the condition of things has here- 
tofore been; and then, by other statements, 
what the number of such degrees is at the 
present time. 

The degrees conferred honoris causd, with- 
out examination, are S. T. D. and LL. D. 
These may be placed under two heads, one 
of which includes such as are given to 
graduates of these two institutions, whether 
by the Alma Mater herself or by some 
other seat of learning; the other includes 
the same kinds of honorary degrees given 
to other persons, whether graduates of other 
institutions or not graduated at all. The 
honorary degree finds its place on the cata- 
logue of graduates, whenever it is conferred 
on them, after the person’s name, and under 
the year of graduation. For instance, the lit- 
erary honors of John Adams, President of 
the United States, will be found in the cat- 


ars as early as 1701, in “proposals for erecting a uni- 


versity in the renowned colony of Connecticut.” So the writer afterward speaks of a Synod being gathered 
for settling a TT etc. ; and again says: “ There have been many famous universities without colleges.” 


The writer may have 
Harvard. 


en a Massachusetts minister who was not in sympathy with the leading persons at 
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alogue of Harvard graduates under the year 
1755, when he received his degree of Bach- 
elor in Arts, although his academical honors 
were given to him long afterward—between 
1780 and 1797. ; 

The degrees of Doctor in Law and in The- 
ology conferred on graduates of Harvard by 
their Alma Mater or by other places of learn- 
ing before 1801 were in all, if our count is 
right, 179, of which 108 were conferred by 
Harvard itself, and 71 came from other quar- 
ters. Between 1801 and 1879, 206 graduates 
of Harvard received honorary degrees, 91 
in law and 115 in theology. Of the degrees 
in law 56 came from Harvard itself and 36 
from other sources. Of the degrees in the- 
ology 64 were conferred by Harvard and 
51 proceeded from other sources. 

The honorary degrees of a similar rank 
granted by Harvard to non-graduates or to per- 
sons graduated at other institutions were in all 
218 in number, of which 55 were in theology 
and 163 in law. The first honorary doctorate 
in law, if Increase Mather’s in 1692 is not 
counted, was conferred on General Washing- 
ton in 1776. 

The higher degrees conferred on the gradu- 
ates of Yale College down to 1801 (between 
1702 and 1800) were in all 144, of which 55 
were in law and 89 in theology. Of these 
go, 22 in law and 68 in theology were con- 
ferred by other institutions, and 33 in law 
and 21 in theology by Yale College itself. 
From 1800 to 1880 the higher degrees were 
in all 360, in theology 220, in law 140. Of 
the honorary degrees in theology, Yale con- 
ferred 15 and other institutions 205 ; of those 
in law, Yale conferred 50, and other institu- 
tions conferred the doctorate in law upon go. 

The higher honorary degrees given by 
Yale to persons not there graduated were in 
the second period in all g1, 37 in theology 
and 54 in law. The first of these degrees was 
given in 1766. 

We beg leave to make two remarks on the 
lists pertaining to the last period, one of 
which is that the degrees received by grad- 
uates of Yale were very numerous, exceeding 
by about 150 those conferred by other col- 
leges on graduates of Harvard, while Yale 
itself conferred only 15 on its own graduates. 
The causes which brought this state of things 
about were the great number of students at 
Yale then having the ministry in view and 
their dispersion over a large part of the United 
States. This of late years has in a meas- 
ure ceased. And, again, the reason why only 
is honorary doctorates in theology were be- 
stowed by Yale on its graduates out of 220 
was chiefly owing to the feeling which some 
of the “fellows” or corporation had in re- 


spect to honorary degrees, and especially to 
degrees in theology. From 1835 to 1869 there 
were no such degrees given, we believe, either 
to its own alumni or to any other persons. 
Not long after this feeling had given way to 
some extent, a rule of the corporation made 
a limit to the number of such honorary de- 
grees which could be given in any one year, 
and a committee, consisting of professors 
from the several faculties or departments, was 
appointed, whose annual duty it was to ex- 
amine a report made on names proposed 
for such honors. It is worthy of mention 
that the policy of the college authorities 
did no harm, apparently, to the graduates or 
to the college. The doctorates in theology 
were more numerous than before, from the 
opening of other channels, yet the feeling 
against higher degrees was not confined to 
the place of learning spoken of. 

These statements will show what the older 
colleges have been doing in the way of be- 
stowing academical honors since the time of 
the Revolution. As for the annual number 
of such honors conferred by all the institu- 
tions in the United States exercising this 
power, our materials are scanty, and are 
chiefly drawn from Commissioner Eaton’s re- 
ports for 1879, 1880, and 1881. In the first 
of these years the doings of 281 places of 
learning with degree-conferring powers are 
published ; in the second there are reports 
from 285 such institutions. There were cre- 
ated in 1879 150 doctors in divinity and 
85 in law, and in 1881 128 of the former 
and 65 of the latter—in all for two years 428. 
For 1881 we have had no complete account 
until this article was all but furnished. We 
now learn from Mr. Eaton’s report for this 
year that the honorary degrees of D. D. or 
S. T. D. conferred in that year were 16s, 
and of LL. D. 86. The reports come from 
306 institutions, many of which, described as 
agricultural colleges or industrial universities, 
etc., would not think of conferring the de- 
grees with which we have to do. 

An article in the “ Independent ” of August 
17, 1882, throws light on the number of min- 
isters then living who had had the degree of 
D. D. or S. T. D. conferred upon them. 
Among the Congregationalist ministers in 
Massachusetts, one out of eleven was found 
to bear the title, but if the retired ministers 
were reckoned in, the ratio would be as 1 to 
8. In the Presbyterian Church (of the North- 
ern States ?) there were, according to the same 
authority, 610 Doctors of Divinity, or 1 to 
about 8.3 of the 5086 then belonging to the 
denomination. In the Episcopal Church there 
were in 1882 545 clergymen who had re- 
ceived doctorates, or 1 out of 6.5. The propor- 
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tionate number among the Methodists and 
Baptists must be much less, but is sure to in- 
crease with the learning and zeal which are 
putting the ministers of these bodies on a 
level with their compeers belonging to de- 
nominations formerly stronger. 

Of the doctorates of law, which are far 
from being few, we have but meager statistics ; 
and as our main object in this essay is the 
value and estimation of degrees in theology, 
we feel less interest in hunting doctorates of 
law out from college catalogues and other 
documents. We may, however, mention here 
a single fact which shows how the tendency 
to use new degrees in awarding scientific 
honors has begun to show itself. The degree 
of Ph. D., which in Germany is what M. A. 
has been in England and the United States, 
has been used for a few years among us as a 
degree conferred on examination upon stu- 
dents in science. There certainly can be no 
objection to this novelty, if the examination 
is severe and thorough. But some colleges, 
chiefly if not entirely seated in the Western 
States, went beyond this, and gave the degree 
to some who, without an examination for it, 
had gained some distinction in physical sci- 
ences. It was according to logic and analogy 
so to do; but a convention of scientific men, 
more than a year since, protested against this 
extension of the field of honors, and their 
protest has been received, we judge, with no 
dissatisfaction by the country. 

From what has been said thus far in regard 
to honorary degrees, we may safely draw the 
conclusion that by ancient usage the colleges 
of the United States havenoright toconferany 
degrees whatever, whether honorary or as the 
reward of scholarship determined by examina- 
tion. If we depart from the precedent of 
earlier times, it may fairly be pleaded that in 
the circumstances in which the early colonists 
found themselves the conferring of degrees 
on examination was a necessity, whether sup- 
ported by precedent or not; but the giving of 
higher degrees never was in the hands of col- 
leges properly so called, and only pertained to 
bodies properly styled universities, where facul- 
ties of instruction were united together in one 
corporation. To the university alone it be- 
longed to make laws in regard to examination, 
to prescribe what studies should be required 
for degrees, to fix the length of residence be- 
fore a student could offer himself for a de- 
gree ; nor, so far as we are aware, had the single 
colleges, in those universities where they ex- 
isted, the least right of interfering in the gen- 
eral system of education so far as to put one 
study in the place of another prescribed by 
the general statutes: the governing board 
alone, however it might be called, could or- 


dain what criterions and tests for scholarship 
should be made use of. Still less could a col- 
lege in the university, if there were any col- 
leges there, give degrees honoris causd. The 
king might express his wish to have such and 
such honors conferred on particular persons ; 
but the wish had no effect until complied 
with by the university acting through its offi- 
cers or senate. The university, perhaps, 
might introduce new degrees by its inherent 
power; but the whole subject of degrees was 
outside of the province of a college, whose 
business was to train up persons who could 
have degrees from the university, if they were 
found worthy on examination. Hence, to 
confer the power of giving degrees, such as 
are usually given in universities, on an infant 
college in a new colony, seems to imply some 
ignorance of what universities were, or a 
strong hope that one faculty would expand 
into three or four. 

But another point deserves consideration. 
The degrees on examination followed the ap- 
proval of the particular faculties, or of com- 
mittees from their members. This implies 
that the universities, for their own credit or 
even self-preservation, committed the exam- 
inations in a department of study to profess- 
ors or instructors in that department ; nor can 
we suppose that teachers belonging to other 
departments interfered with their office. This, 
we presume, is the case in all respectable 
colleges ; the corporation or fellows or su- 
preme authorities, by whatever name called, 
will not give degrees, unless to those students 
whom the teachers pronounce worthy of such 
honor. Some universities did not have the 
full complement of four departments or facul- 
ties ; thus that of Paris had for a long time, as 
we have already said, no faculty of law. Now, 
suppose that such a university, with the faculty 
of law wanting, should have undertaken to 
give degrees in law, common or civil or 
both, without examination, would that have 
been endured ? If the University of Paris, in 
its earlier times, had taken this license, would 
there not have been a general outcry, and 
would not the Pope have considered it an 
indirect attack on his authority ? This is but 
acting according to the very fair rule that 
neither examinations nor degrees ought to 
be permitted in any branch of an institu- 
tion, where there is no corps of instructors in 
that branch competent to decide on the merit 
of a candidate to receive such a degree. Ac- 
cording to this principle, where in a place of 
learning a certain branch of study is not taught, 
there ought:to be no degrees given in it. If, for 
instance, law or theology is not taught, there 
should be no degrees in law or theology. As 
well might a medical school give degrees in 
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the arts or in theology, or a theological school 
make doctors of medicine ; as well, we mean, 
so far as analogy is concerned; for in matter 
of fact such a passing over into another de- 
partment of study would be unauthorized, 
complained of, and condemned. And yet 
among us, small colleges, where there is only 
a faculty of arts, are, as we find from year to 
year, in the constant exercise of such power, 
even to the using of new degrees unknown 
before. 

But there is a ready reply to what we have 
said, drawn from established usage. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the American col- 
leges has been, it will be said, growth, 
without legislation, both in the colonial and 
in the national form of our existence. In an- 
swer, we say that the progress of the Amer- 
ican higher education has indeed been, in 
most respects, more rapid and more satis- 
factory than could have been anticipated. 
But if there are excrescences in the system, 
such as seem to be hurtful to the advance 
of real study, every educated man ought to 
desire that they should disappear. Such we 
hold to be honorary degrees, especially doc- 
torates in law and in theology; and we be- 
lieve them to be so little in accord with solid 
learning that we could wish them to be sup- 
pressed, or, if that is impossible, checked 
and regulated. We intend, however, in this 
article to go no further than to urge the pro- 
priety of going back to the original system 
of granting such degrees, like all others, to 
persons who, on their own responsibility, offer 
themselves for examination. As for the pres- 
ent system of high degrees without examina- 
tion, we intend to do no more than to show 
what its evils are, and to inquire whether a 
return to the old plan, still pursued, we be- 
lieve, in all the universities of Christendom 
where faculties of law and theology are 
found, may not have a good influence on the 
standard of learning and on the value of the 
higher degrees themselves in all parts of the 
country. 

The higher honorary degrees, as it has 
been made to appear, were not conceived to 
be within the competence of the earliest col- 
leges in the colonies to bestow ; and with one 
exception they were not conferred by them 
between the founding of Harvard and the 
years just before the Revolution, or nearly a 
century and a half. If, at that time, a plan 
could have been introduced of granting such 
degrees on examination, it might have been 
preventive of much evil; but the Revolution 
cut off to a great extent the former sources 
of supply, and it is remarkable how all the 
colleges within a few years provided for 
themselves in this respect. From this time 
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onward the stream of honorary degrees has 
run in a smooth channel, nor has the supply 
ever failed. But the abundant supply has 
brought with it a sense of the evil which at- 
tends such a way of helping ourselves to hon- 
ors. Some of the evils are the following: 

In the first place, these honorary degrees 
are bestowed on no evidence of thorough 
learning in theology or in law, and thus are 
in no way certificates of deserving the hon- 
ors, saving that, for some reason or other, the 
corporation of a college regards the person 
thus honored as a man worthy of notice 
beyond most of his fellows. But whether he 
was a scholar or not, whether he was a the- 
ologian or an accomplished lawyer or not, in 
the estimate of the board governing a college, 
does not appear. There are so many causes 
for a man’s taking rank above his fellows in 
the same profession, so much ambition for 
notoriety in some persons, and so much 
shrinking from it in others of equal abilities 
and learning, that, as an actual distinction 
between those who deserve a degree and 
those who do not deserve it, such honors are 
of very little worth. Add to this that the 
ways of obtaining them often take away what 
would otherwise be their value. By this we 
do not mean to intimate that a person eager 
for such an honor will use unworthy means 
to secure it, or that his friends, understanding 
his wishes, will so act in his stead; but we mean 
that the trustees of a college have no sure 
means of judging of the relative, and still less 
of the absolute, merit of names brought be- 
fore them; that the trustees themselves are 
not a body capable, in the time which they 
can afford, of forming a judgment in such a 
case; and that, if the object in view is to find 
among its own graduates or in the body of 
graduates of all the colleges the man who 
ought to be honored before all others, this is 
by no means an easy problem to solve. We 
are acquainted with the method which one 
of the largest institutions in the land has for 
a dozen years or more acted upon, which in 
substance is this: The number of honorary 
degrees is limited by a standing rule, and a 
committee from all the departments or facul- 
ties is called together to act on names sub- 
mitted to them, without which no honor can 
by ordinary rules come before the corpora- 
tion. This shows a conscientious desire to 
do a duty fairly and deliberately; but whether 
the committees from the faculties would pro- 
nounce the plan to be satisfactory we very 
much doubt. 

We have also a right to say that this dis- 
tribution of honorary degrees is to a great ex- 
tent unmeaning. It fails of selecting the most 
worthy ; it disappoints many, as is probable, 
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and gratifies a few, and those few not, of 
course, the best fitted to fill the place ; it by 
no means selects the most learned and useful 
scholars, but rather those who have an arti- 
ficial or undeserved prominence. The desire 
to obtain the honor is a desire which no man 
should indulge, and yet the uncertainty and 
unreasonableness of the rules of selection 
provoke such a desire especially in persons 
who have no good claims by which it can be 
justified. If the honor of a doctorate in the- 
ology is given to ministers of one denomina- 
tion, it will in the end be given to those of 
another,—not in order to encourage a learned 
ministry, but owing, in part, to the sway of 
the spirit of equality, and because, in part, it 
gives a title which is as good as if the largest 
university had conferred it, as well as a stand- 
ing in the upper section of one’s fellow minis- 
ters. Perhaps, too, it may help him in getting 
a good parish. The social distinction conferred 
on a man by an academical honor, whether 
deserved or not, is not an inconsiderable mo- 
tive for desiring and even for seeking it; and 
the value of titles is perhaps nowhere more 
highly estimated than in a democratic coun- 
try like ours. Thus the official title which at- 
taches itself to a person in a civil, military, 
judicial, or political sphere is commonly given 
rather than the christian name, not merely be- 
cause it is shorter to say Colonel or Major 
or Mr. Smith, but also because it is supposed 
to afford pleasure to the person so ad- 
dressed. It is owing to these causes that 
addresses by word of mouth, or on the covers 
of letters, have gradually fallen down from 
their original honorary meaning, so as to be 
open to almost all men,—such titles, we mean, 
as Esquire, Master or Mr., and Honorable. In 
this widening of the use of titles, they come to 
mean at length little or nothing, and instead 
of distinctions are bestowed on all men. 
Who that adds the title of Zsguire to a name 
on a letter ever thinks of the aristocratic 
employment which it once denoted? It is 
getting to be very much the same in regard 
to doctorates in theology. They carry with 
them no evidence of learning, but only a cer- 
tain indefinite superiority above others in the 
same sacred calling. 

The estimate of the value of honorary de- 
grees willbe, of course, affected by the number 
of institutions which have the authority to 
confer them. There are more than three 
hundred colleges which can confer honorary 
degrees, and over their trustees there is no 
control. As it is generally unknown from 
what source these honors in each particular 
case proceed, those who wear the honors 
will pass on an equality, and the number of 
the institutions will only diminish the respect 
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for the title when it accompanies the name 
of a minister of the gospel; for men will be 
slow to believe that the opinion of so man 
unknown boards of trustees, giving the high- 
est distinction in learning, is to be greatly 
respected, any more than they can trust as 
many mints throwing out coin over the 
country with no general board of control, or 
banks issuing paper at discretion. In England 
the small number and great size of the uni- 
versities make their judgments to be re- 
spected over the literary world; but even 
there the honorary degrees can do very little 
good to the system. It is rather the system 
which in a measure supports this excrescence 
of literary honors conferred without examina- 
tion. 

What we have said thus far of honorary 
doctorates in theology will apply to the same 
honors in law, only that the latter are honors 
in a more exclusive sense. They are used 
with less frequency than the theological ones, 
either as suffixed to individual names on the 
title-pages of books or in addresses. Thus a 
judge who had the title would hardly choose 
to have it attached to his name in court, or, 
indeed, anywhere else, since his official name 
commands respect. Add to this that, as an 
honorary degree, it is more frequently be- 
stowed on men of political distinction, on dis- 
tinguished writers or other men of mark, than 
on lawyers; so that it is given to a very mis- 
cellaneous class of important men, and thus 
indicates no special kind of talent or profi- 
ciency. It is thus more a compliment than 
anything else; it might be spared without 
being missed, and is not very much valued 
when it is conferred. But why should com- 
pliments invade places dedicated to the 
realities of learning and science? 

It is somewhat humiliating to have to men- 
tion here the forged degrees which have 
within a few years been detected and exposed 
in the United States; and yet, as they bear 
upon our subject, they deserve mention, be- 
cause but for honorary degrees such forgeries 
would hardly have been attempted. The 
most notorious of these dealers in dogus de- 
grees, nearly all of which were pretended de- 
grees in medicine, was one Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, whose career is exposed by Mr. 
Eaton in his Report on Education for 1880, 
pages 157-165. To his purchases of charters 
as early as 1858, his opening a market for cer- 
tificates of doctorates in medicine, his detec- 
tion and pretended death by drowning, his 
subsequent arrest and confinement for trial, 
we can only allude. One remarkable circum- 
stance attending his career was that a com- 
merce was opened between him and a man in 
Great Britain, who was without doubt aware 
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of the fraud. This person writes from London 
to ascertain whether he could “ grant him a 
degree, honorary or otherwise,” for gentle- 
men to be introduced by him, “ they proving 
themselves proficient to write a suitable peti- 
tion in Latin, and forwarding their testimonials 
and manuscripts and printed works, or to pass 
an examination in this college (at London), 
the questions to be proposed by yourself. If 
you would oblige me by doing this, I will 
guarantee you £1000 a year, or £8 or £10 
for each degree.” 

The detection of this fraud did not put an 
end to the species to which it belongs. One 
Stickney obtained a charter from the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, and sold degrees of 
the Nova-Anglica (!) Universitas Artium et 
Scientiz, which had no real existence ; and in 
the winter of 1882-3 the managers of a med- 
ical college, which, if we mistake not, had 
procured a charter, and was removed from its 
original place of work to Boston, were enter- 
ing on the same career, when the law put a 
stop to further proceedings. We are aware 
that the responsibility for such frauds is not 
wholly to be imputed to the bestowal of hon- 
orary degrees, and that the medical art is that 
one which especially offers a chance of success- 
ful imposture, since the pretenders in it well 
know how easily the poor and the ignorant 
are exposed to the deceptions of quacks; but 
this much may be said at least: that honor- 
ary degrees, although they have lost their re- 
pute to some extent, are yet held in esteem by 
very many, and carry with them an impression 
that other degrees also, somewhat resembling 
them, proceed from respectable sources. 

If, now, honorary degrees in the very im- 
portant departments of theology and law are 
liable to the charges which we have made 
against them, and especially to that of doing 
harm to thoroughness and honesty in learning, 
what is the cure for this? Either they should 
be thrown aside altogether or be retained 
under restrictions; while the old system, in use 
since the foundation of modern universities, 
of degrees given on examination in law and 
theology, which still exists all over Europe, 
ought-to be restored. To abandon honorary 
doctorates altogether may be found imprac- 
ticable, and cases may occur in which a study 
begun in all fidelity is interrupted by sickness 
or poverty. In such cases, which are not very 
numerous, where the lower degrees of various 
kinds had been sought for by earnest study, 
but were not regularly attainable owing to the 
misfortune of the student, it has been not un- 
frequently the practice to give the degree at a 
subsequent time, even without examination. 
This comes near to an honorary degree, yet 
the intimate knowledge of the student’s ac- 
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quisitions, until illness or poverty blocked the 
way, places this on a different ground from 
those degrees which are simply honorary. It 
might be well, also, to reward discoverers of 
important principles in science, who had had, 
perhaps, no public education’ whatever, with 
the honors which incorporate them among 
those who rose by regular stages to the higher 
platform of learning; but if this should be 
found desirable, let such rewards be reserved 
for cases which would be rare and of distin- 
guished merit. As for the rest, let the way be 
opened to any graduate, if he feels it im- 
portant, to prepare by the study of years for 
the highest degree within his reach, and that 
whether he resides within the college walls or 
outside of them. This is the bravest course 
for the individual himself. He offers himself, 
we will suppose, for the lower degree or bac- 
calaureate in law or theology. The time when 
this first degree after graduation could take 
place should be not so very early; it might 
be at the end of four years from his gradua- 
tion. Then the higher examination for his 
doctorate should be long enough afterward to 
give him time to become a proficient in the 
science which he pursues—eight years, per- 
haps, from his graduation as a bachelor in law 
or theology. The tests of his fitness for this 
higher degree, which would generally demand 
a separate examination, might be selected as 
they have been hitherto, and the examiner or 
examiners would naturally belong to the fac- 
ulty within which the studies are included. In 
theology, for instance, exegesis of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures would naturally be one 
of the most important subjects, then the his- 
tory of the church and of theological science, 
together with some essay, selected by the can- 
didate but approved by the examiners, on some 
branch of theological study. In law the exam- 
ination would naturally take the same course, 
with an essay as before. If the essay offered 
by any candidate were thought to be of pecul- 
iar value, it might be published by order of 
the examiners at the expense of the university. 
The faculties concerned in the examination 
ought to be remunerated at the candidate's 
cost, since it was his choice that laid the 
burden upon them. 

For a time at least, faculties of law, theol- 
ogy, medicine, or natural science, having no 
connection with a group of other faculties, 
might exercise this power of conducting the 
higher examinations by themselves; but the 
healthy rivalry of different branches of learning 
would probably be found so stimulating that 
no experienced instructor could wish to have 
them pursued apart. Residence at some place 
of study other than those which have faculties 
capable of examining candidates ought to be 
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encouraged, but at first not required. This 
concession, if found hurtful, could be with- 
drawn, and, at all events, certificates of good 
character ought to be demanded. Other 
provisions would be suggested when the sys- 
tem was put info operation. 

These remarks are suggested in part by a 
difficulty which examinations for the highest 
degrees must encounter, owing to the number 
of smaller and feebler places of learning, where 
there is but one faculty of instruction—not 
to speak of those professional schools in law, 
medicine, or theology where honorary degrees 
are seldom given. The smaller institutions 
would hardly venture to conduct examinations 
in anything unless it be philosophy and the 
arts, although they might give honorary de- 
grees by the score. The difficulty here re- 
ferred to will in the future be in part removed 
by the rise, in connection with some of the 
colleges scattered here and there through the 
country, of new faculties which will furnish 
an encyclopedic education. Of course, three 
hundred or more respectable universities 
would be out of the question; but if there 
were twenty, or even fifteen, fully officered, 
endowed, and furnished with libraries of ad- 
equate size and completeness, they could 
meet the wants of the country for a long time 
to come. One of their uses would be to open 
their doors to the graduates of colleges having 


but a single faculty of instruction, who should 
desire, at no very great distance from their 


O Peace! thou swift bird, flying 
Out from the hearts of men, 
How is it thou art trying 
Thine empty nest again ? 
I strove so hard to woo thee, 
I told my sorrows to thee, 
I sighed to have thee stay, 
Yet thou wouldst fly away. 


A noise of quick wings whirring 
Along the air at night! 

A sound of soft wings stirring, 
And thou wast in from flight. 
Too late I would retain thee, 
Too soon I would regain thee ; 
For lo! thou camest still 
And wentest at thy will. 
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homes, to carry their studies further forward 
than they could at their own place of grad- 
uation. This would be just what is done at 
those institutions where there are at present 
schools in theology, law, science, and medi 
cine. There is no distinction there made be- 
tween students who come to such schools 
from among the graduates of the institutions 
themselves and those who come from other 
quarters. 

If such a system could have a fair start, it 
would probably meet with success. The great 
obstacle to its success would be the practice, 
which would not cease at once, of honorary 
degrees which do not reveal the source from 
which they come, but may be given as readily 
and freely by the smallest, and feeblest, and 
newest college in the land as by the oldest 
and most thorough. If the degrees given on 
examination and those given without exam- 
ination should coéxist, one of the two must be 
driven out of the field to a great and increas- 
ing extent. We hope that there may be a 
trial of strength between the two. Let those 
who have won honors for themselves by hard 
and conscientious study put the name of the 
institution where they earned their degrees 
on their printed works, let them show how 
and where they became learned and accom- 
plished scholars, and there will be little doubt 
that the present plan of giving. honors with- 
out instruction and without proof of qualifi- 
cation will at length give way. 


Theodore D. Woolsey. 


By what supreme endeavor 
Shall I insure thy rest ? 
How shall I hold thee ever, 
Shy bird, my loving guest ? 
What gift of mine shall win thee? 
What longing is within thee 
That one so poor as I 
May wholly satisfy? 


Yet if thy stay is fleeting, 
At least I shall be glad 
To dream of future greeting 
And know the joys I had. 
From all earth’s good I choose thee, 
Nor can I wholly lose thee; 
When most I feel thy lack 
Thy light wings bear thee back. 


Tsaac O. Rankin. 





CHORAL ODE TO THE 


1. Zo be Sung by Men. 


LIMPID-LIMBED and crystal Tree, 

From hill-tops lone quite to the sail-flecked sea 

Tree diaphanous, how great you are! 

Good in tap-root out beyond the bar, 

Groping aye in ocean deeps 

Where ooze primeval quickened was and born 

And the warm Gulf-stream keeps 

On through a bed unworn 

To thaw the dew chilled by the Northern star! 

Grand in root of eastward trend, 

Whale’s path, sea-gulf that is never shoal ; 

Bright in opalescent bole, 

Deep, wide, unbranched for mile on lovely 
mile, 

And fair in limbs that cool the far country- 
side 

And masterful with rocks and sands contend ; 

Ay, in your crystal poll 

And crown of lakes and ponds that dim- 
pling smile 

Where pearly silver-bubbling springs from 
wood-wastes gush and glide. 


u. By Women. 


We too the wide-brancher celebrate— 
Maze of lymph whose torrent rough or smooth 
Still to man ‘is dedicate, 
Nourisher of matrons, and to youth 
Playmate always and their treasure-chest! 
You that mirror women fair, 
Smooth-limbed, clear-eyed, silken-tressed, 
And whose breast 
Loyal is to men whose couch they share! 
Moons with you have little might, 
Tides are light, 
But at orders of the sun « 
Full or thin your tributaries run. 
Temperate, though of matchless strength, 
Still you feed the wise canals, and yours 

the power 
When, on iron nerves, the length 
Of the land the tireless engines scour. 
In your fleets, by steam or wind, 
You have bartered spice of Inde 
For peltries of the Arctic Pole, 
Though ten thousand miles of brine in 

wrath between them roll. 

11. By Girls and Boys. 

River, full of all delight, 
Sport by day, and O by night 


NORTH RIVER. 


Plunged in awe and witchery! 

Endless playground in all weather, 

Wintry highway where with glee 

Swift the dainty ice-boats flee 

As a gale will puff a feather! 

When are we of you most fond, 

Race-course, merry skating-pond ? 

Summer’s heat 

You are cooling, and your wonder still 

Down our bodies sends a charmful thrill ; 

Lo, we greet 

You as playmate and a teacher, wiser 

Than our school-books, great surpriser 

With your sturgeon and your merefowl and 
your craft, 

Amber shallows thick with life begun, 

And your pools where, deep as down a 
shaft 

Gazing, we have seemed to spy 

In proof of tales of days long wandered by 

Remnants of a red man’s skeleton. 


1v. Afen. 


All men at your shrine are free, 

Crystal fane of liberty! 

Ha, a proud oppressor arms your giant hand! 

Nor in own nor other’s land, 

Nor on meres across the brine, will 
abet of slavery. 

Fearless and astute as well, 

Nor too sweet and innocent— 

Salt of the world with limpid sweetness blent — 

Breath of hay is yours, 

And yours the sea-weed smell 

That of earth and ocean-storm 
ous message tell. 

Yet a slowly gathering tide 

Foulest sins may override: 

You have crumbled tons of clay to reach 
the rock that dures; 

Drawing freshness from the ether, 

Shrewdness winning from the sea, 

You have blossomed near the root ; 

There your fruit 

Mightiest glows and ripens; thither 

Nations flock for hospitality. 


you 


their vari- 


v. Women. 


’Tis the hill-tops, of the untrodden wood 
Tis the million fingers held on high 
Filch the cool drops from the sky, 


From the clouds their dewy treasures 


wheedling and their might. 
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Now begins the river and its good ; 

For, O wizard, you, the beaver-haunts 

Milking gently, know to smite 

Countless udders in the tangle where the 
smooth-piped tree-frog sings, 

Where, a fine steel-blue lance, 

The dragon-fly expands his burnished wings, 

The wood-thrush strains his tiny throat 
in glorious carolings. 

Hail, crystal dome! 

By your swamps replete with game 

And your trout-streams etched with trailing 
grasses, 

Brooks that plash the wild deer’s home, 

Pools their dainty muzzles ruffle, gravelly 
passes 

Where the slow-leg oxen, wanton heifers, 
and the brooding cows, 

Lured by you, forget to browse ; 

Hail, O house for all things wild and tame— 

Yes, and nurse of valiant seamen 

That have ransacked each remotest sea 

And from drear Antarctic forced the key— 

Generous, for their hearts accord to women 

Freedom and unwritten courtesy. 


vi. Girls and Boys. 


Book of secrets various, 

Never stale nor tedious, 

What Titanic lore from you shall we not 
learn ? 

Teach us now the law of storms! 

See the demon of the tempest rides his 
course among the clouds. 

All the patient hill-tops burn 

Spectral with electric forms, 

Till a rainy pall the heavenly chemic 
shrouds. 

River, theme for endless thought, 

In your vales we con the pages 

Paragraph by paragraph, 

Guessing fragmentary meanings where the 
text is blotted half, 

Of the dim colossal ages 

When the fickle crust of earth with fire 
and ice was wrought. 

How your waterfalls have taught 

Wondrous lessons in mechanics that bring 
life to empty marts; 

In your reaches spawned, how deadly the 
torpedo-marvel darts; 

How the glories of your landscape stir 
your sons to thought of arts! 


vu. Men. 


Watery gate that opens wide 

To men of whatso color dyed, 
Men of high or low estate, 
Gate that will not shut its doors 
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On the crime-stained who from fate 

One more chance of honesty implores! 

World’s asylum for the peasant 

Ground by wicked armaments 

Under plea of State defense 

Down into the dust by rich and titled greed! 

Temple vasty where the meed 

Of unvext life and a pleasant 

Win the very brutes that may not speak 
their need! 

Crystal palace, breathing-space 

Of the great Mixed Race! 

Hall congressional for North and South, 

Offering men of every creed 

Work and hope, with bread for every mouth ; 

Welcomer of all the East, 

Builder of the giant West, 

Lo, the nations in your borders see 

Rise the people’s aristocracy! 

vil. [Vomen. 

Good is land, yet worthless without you, 

Fructifier of the plain, 

Constant always and yet changing ever! 

Who has counted each alternate hue 

On your bosom? who has ta’en 

Rhythmic note of music manifold, 

Lapsing all your silvery network through. 

Of brooks and streams that quiver 

In tender wise, or, into thunders rolled, 

Proclaim your might as waterfalls with 
voices uncontrolled ? 

Ay, who surveyed 

The deeps and shallows of your wondrous 
bed ? 

Like the strange moon, O river, 

Who knows the half of you when all is said? 

Wherefore you a rune to us 

Are of faith right glorious 

In the after-realm of death for good and sin 
ful shades. 

Lo! in our first villages, 

Safe from Indian pillages, 

Loftiest rose the house of God within the 
rough stockades. 


1x. Girls and Boys. 


We love the foal that crops the river meas. 

River swift, yet swifter steeds 

You have nurtured, steeds that winds outrun : 

But across your marble floors, 

Brave with flags and glittering in the sun, 

Faster yet the steamers glide to kiss and 
quit your shores. 

How the mountains crowd to view you, 

Shining glave of might! 

Adirondacks boast the sources 

For your swollen lower courses, 

Catskills and Green Mountains press around, 
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Shaungum and Taconic hills 

Homage pay in thousand rills, 

But the Highlands still are found 

Dearest in your sight. 

Grant a wonder, lovely stream ; 

Grant for sign to those who sue you 
Monster fish or elfin sprite! 

For we know a goblin leads, 

Whensoe’er by trackless reaches 

And woodland steeps the fairy torches gleam, 
All along your pebbly beaches 

Nightly dances to the music in your reeds. 


X. Men. 


Long before the red man’s reign, 

Ere the leaves were red in fall, 

Northward of the mountains cleft in twain 

Spread an ice-lake where an eagle’s eye 

Finds no limit now to fields and orchards tall. 

Among his clouds on high 

Motionless, great Manitou 

Knew that land of game too narrow for his 
SONS ; 

But the lake-sprites and the bearded ones 

That infest the concave rocks 

Were enslaved beneath the sun or groaned 
in icy stocks. 

Wherefore from the heavenly hearth 

Up he caught a firebrand, 

Quenchless, red; with never-swerving hand 

Cast it through the mere, straight toward 
the core of earth. 

Bellowing, from his inmost hole, 

Safe no more within his frozen lake, 

Starts in rage the water-bull, 

Half in shape a mammoth, half a snake, 

And as if a giant mole 

Burrows through the granite hills till all 
the earth-rings quake ! 


x1. Women. 


Yes, but on his path 

Follows fast the joyous stream, 

Winding this way, curving that, 

Broader here in bays that gleam 

Peaceful on the track of wrath, 

Building there a peaceful flat, 

Tracing yonder bloomy isle - 

Where farms and steepled towns in after- 
time should smile. 

For here the stout-heart race of men 

Who quelled the sea and sowed in barren fen 

Realm as famous as old Europe grew, 

Hollander and Huguenot, 

Who with dragons long had fought, 

Here their ancient force should prove anew. 

But the Highlands are not glad; 

All their pride is broke; with sad 

Murmurs in their serried pines 
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They bewail that horrid wreck and Mani- 
tou’s designs : 

Lo, healing rains are sent, 

The gracious sun is lent, 

Till every vista beckons on with lovely 
hues and lines— 

Such through that ragged pass the charm 
celestial shines. 


xu. Girls and Boys. 


And the wee folk of the lake, 

Slaves no longer to the water-bull, 

Broke their gyves of ice and vanished 
from the sun. 

But they linger in the rocks 

Secret as the cunning fox 

And by night their revels make 

In woody glens, their faint halloos, 

Peals of laughter, fairy fun 

Quavering o’er the smoothy pool 

Where beyond the headland basks the moon. 

From the hill-sides rent in twain, 

Where the deepest shadows muse, 

Trip the hairy men that wield the miner’s tool. 

Hark! across the river’s molten main 

Voices croon : 

Here they choose 

Safest, eeriest wood and wave 

For sport and council grave— 

Here meet the tribes of hill 
to pledge their oaths again. 


and stream 


xi. Alen, Women, and Children. 


Favorite of Manitou, 

Flesh and blood we owe to you, 

Robes and housing, joys and luxuries! 

Warm with snow you keep the leas, 

Cool with ice our tropic days ; 

Through your fine variety 

Beauty plays, 

Marshal to a faith in things we cannot see. 

Yet we have remembered naught 

Of your endless charity, 

But have hewn your glorious woodlands down, 

Laying bare the mountain’s crown 

To the marsh-bred evil winds with blight 
and sickness fraught. 

How with lies and wickedness 

We your gray rocks desecrate, 

Crystal waters how with foulness stain! 

Yet do you that ne’er complain 

Hear our prayer and deign to bless 

Erring children who confess! 

Purge us of each petty trait, 

And in the ceaseless march of man 

Grant to us the noblest place since first 
the march began: 

So generous make us, firm of trust, 

So faithful, gallant, pure, and just, 

That we be dearly mourned long after we 
are dust! 

Charles de Kay. 





SCENES OF 
CONCORD. 


Forty years ago the little village of Con- 
cord covered a large area of the cultivated 
Western world. Whether that was the rea- 
son why Hawthorne went. to live there is, 
perhaps, open to question. It is certain that 
the Old Manse was to be rented at a very 
reasonable figure; and it does occasionally 
happen that the materially and the transcen- 
dentally desirable are coincident. Be that as 
it may, the early years of Hawthorne’s mar- 
ried life were spent in Concord; and the 
mosses that he gathered there have since en- 
riched the substance of many minds in all 
parts of the civilized globe. 

The archaic seclusion of the place was 
even more conducive to meditation than to 
composition or creation, which last often 
seems to be promoted by some more or less 
acute external stimulus. The new husband 


and wife, or Adam and Eve, as they liked to 
call themselves, were almost as poor in money 
as their prototypes, and, in spite of their or- 
chard and their vegetable garden, a good 


deal less able to get on without occasional 
remittances. Accordingly, the future author 
of “ The Scarlet Letter” was compelled to 
alternate his hoeing and digging, his rambles 
over the hills and his paddling on the river, 
with periods of application to pen and paper 
in his study, where he would sit with locked 
doors, clad in a long and ancient flowered 
dressing-gown, upon the lining of the left- 
hand skirt of which he was in the habit of 
wiping his pen. His wife noticed this habit, 
and said nothing about it; but one day, on 
bringing his pen to the accustomed spot, 
Hawthorne found stitched on there a pretty 
pen-wiper, in the shape of a butterfly with 
red and black wings; and this butterfly was 
ever after renewed from time to time, as ne- 
cessity required. 

What was written in that little sunny-hued 
study, readers know; but nobody, not even 
the author’s wife, ever saw him in the act of 
writing. He had to be alone. The force of 
the habit acquired during those solitary years 
in Salem could not now be overcome; and he 
had the air of feeling as if this business of 
story-producing was not altogether a reputa- 
ble one,—hardly to be alluded to in decent 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES.* 


society. I remember that his son was led 
to take that view of the matter at a very ten- 
der age, and used to regard this unfortunate 
proclivity of his father with a sympathetic 
regret. It seemed strange that a man of his 
general ability and strength and charm of 
character should be the victim of such a weak- 
ness. The father was inclined to encourage 
this attitude on his son’s part, and so suc- 
cessfully that the latter was over eighteen 
years old before he became familiar with 
any of the former’s works, except the “ Won- 
der Books,” and the “ True Stones.” “ What- 
ever you do, old boy, never write books!” 
was an exhortation volunteered more than 
once; and the recipient of it used to wonder 
why a warning so entirely gratuitous should 
be given at all. Write books, indeed ! 

None of the stories written in the Old 
Manse were indebted to Concord for their 
scenery or background. “ Birds and Bird 
Voices” is merely a description of spring; 
and “The Old Manse” was written in Sa- 
lem, after the Concord life was over for the 
time. It was not until twenty years later that 
the sketch of “ Septimius Felton ” came into 
existence — after Hawthorne had lived in 
England and Italy, and had placed an atmos- 
phere of years and growth between his early 
Concord reminiscences and himself. This 
kind of atmosphere seems a necessity to most 
writers of any depth. They cannot immedi- 
ately translate their surroundings into liter- 
ature. Much of what a man sees out of his 
study window does not belong to his mind 
or nature; it is unsympathetic with his gen- 
ius, and acts like a discord. But in process 
of time these discords, finding no root, fall 
away and are forgotten; what is sympathetic 
remains, and becomes organically assimilated 
with the man. After this assimilation has taken 
place, and not before, the material, whatever 
it be, is ready for use. 

Hawthorne. was supremely happy, as well 
as fortunate, in his marriage; and no doubt 
this sense of domestic well-being rendered 
even the choicest of outside company more 
or less irksome to him. Emerson himself 
could teach him nothing that bettered the 
silent instruction of love. “I admired him as 
a poet of deep beauty and austere tender- 
ness,” he writes, “but sought nothing from 


*See also “The Salem of Hawthorne,” by the same author, in this magazine for May, 1884, “ Scenes 
from ‘ The Marble Faun,’” by W. L. Alden, in September, 1871, and “ Hawthorne’s Last Bequest,” by T. W. 


Higginson, in November, 1872. 
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, as a philosopher. It was good, never- 
ess, to meet him in the wood-paths, or 
etimes in our avenue, with that pure, in- 
ctual gleam diffused about his presence 
the garment of a shining one; and he, 
juiet, so simple, so without pretension, 
yuntering each man alive as if expecting 
eceive more than he could impart.” And 
1 he adds: “ And, in truth, the heart of 
1y an ordinary man had, perchance, in- 
ptions which he could not read.” This 
ns to express the situation precisely. He 
living at a depth of peace greater than 
plummet of the wisest philosopher, or the 
mcst primitive disciple of nature, or the 
most polished man of the world, could sound. 
In his neighborhood, and occasionally visit- 
ing or encountering him, were Henry Tho- 
reau, Ellery Channing, James Russell Lowell, 
Margaret Fuller, George Bradford, George 
Hillard, and all the rest of that sublimated 
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conclave; and he took their society in good 
part, but was liable to enjoy it more in the 
anticipation and the reminiscence than in the 
visible and audible reality. Intellectual asso- 
ciation is a privilege, but there is something 
essential to life which it cannot give. And by 
and by the deficiency is perceived. At such 
a time the society of persons of vastly less 
endowment is felt as a relief, and even an im- 
provement. So, when, after two or three tran- 
scendental years, Hawthorne suddenly found 
himself in the Salem Custom House, he says : 


“I took it in good part, at the hands of Providence, 
that I was thrown into a position so little akin to my 
past habits, and set myself seriously to gather from 
it whatever profit was to be had. After my fellowship 
of toil and impracticable schemes with the dreamy 

rethren of Brook Farm; after living for three years 
thin the subtle influence of an intellect like Emer- 

1's; after these wild, free days on the Assabeth, in- 

lging fantastic speculations, beside our fire of fallen 

ighs, with Ellery Channing; after talking with 
‘horeau about pine-trees and Indian relics in his her- 
tage at Walden; after growing fastidious by sympa- 
hy with the classic refinement of Hillard’s culture ; 
er becoming imbued with poetic sentiment at Long- 
ellow’s hearthstone — it was time, at length, that I 
vuld exercise other faculties of my nature, and nour- 
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THE HEMLOCKS ON THE CONCORI 

ish myself with food for which I had hitherto had 
little appetite. Even the old Inspector was desirable 
as a change of diet toa man who had known Alcott. 
I looked upon it as an evidence, in some measure, of 
a system naturally well-balanced, and lacking no es- 
sential part of a thorough organization, that, with such 
associates to remember, I could mingle at once with 
men of altogether different qualities, and never mur- 


mur at the change.” 
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There is a delicate flavor of irony ‘n the 
last words; but Hawthorne was one of the 
most courteous of men, and used his exquisite 
faculty of literary expression rather as the veil 
of his arch incisiveness than as a whet to it. 

The Old Manse to-day presents an aspect 
little different from that of forty years ago, 
and resembles scarcely at all such a rickety 


“ Mosses,” Hawthorne mentions their gray 
and goes on to speak of the story Low 
told him about one of them. “Tradition 
says that the lad now left his task” — 
had been chopping wood—‘“and_ hurried 
to the battle-field with the axe still in his 
hand. The British had by this time retreat 
the Americans were in pursuit; and the | 
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wraith of architecture as is pictured in the 
frontispiece to the new edition of Hawthorne's 
works, The frame-work of the house seems 
indestructible ; and repairs have been made 
here and there, as from time to time they 
were needed. But the region in which it 
stands is less secluded than of yore. New 
little shanties have sprung up here and there. 
The old historic bridge, across which the 
Concord fight took place, has been rebuilt, 
after an elaborately rustic design ; and on the 
western bank stands a commendable statue, 
by Mr. French, of the Minute Man—the 
embodiment of the embattled farmers who 
fired the shot heard round the world. His 
rifle is in his hand, and he smells the invader 
afar off. Opposite, on the hither shore, still 
uplifts itself the little granite obelisk put up 
long ago in memory of the conflict; and in 
the wall on the left has been placed a stone, 
bearing an inscription referring to the two 
unnamed British soldiers who were buried 
at this spot. In the introduction to the 


scene of strife was thus deserted by both 
parties. Two soldiers lay on the ground. 
One was a corpse; but, as the young New 
Englander drew nigh, the other Briton raised 
himself painfully upon his hands and knees, 
and gave a ghastly stare into his face. ‘The 
boy—it must have been a nervous impulse, 
without purpose, without thought, and be 
tokening a sensitive and impressionable natur 
rather than a hardened one—the boy 
lifted his axe and dealt the wounded soldier 
a fierce and fatal blow upon the head. 

The story comes home to me like a truth. 
Oftentimes, as an intellectual and moral cx 
ercise, I have sought to follow that poor 
youth through his subsequent career, and 
serve how his soul was tortured by the blox 
stain, contracted as it had been before | 
long custom of war had robbed human life of 
its sanctity, and while it still seemed murdcr 
ous to slay a brother man. This one circi 
stance has borne more fruit for me than all 
that history tells us of the fight.” 
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The fruit ripened at last, though in a 
ipe considerably modified from its 
rly germ. Twenty years later, in the 
nance of “ Septimius,” the hero kills a 

‘ritish officer, not by a nervous impulse, 

ywever, but in fair fight. “ He had 

ken a human life; and however the 
cumstance might excuse him—might 
ike the thing even something praise- 
thy, and what would be called pa- 
otic—still it was not at once that a 
sh country youth could see anything 
horror in the blood with which his 
nd was stained.” Like all writers of 
richest and sanest imagination, Haw- 
ne sought always to root his flowers 
fancy in some basis of fact. And, for 
the observing eye and retentive mind, 
the quietest life affords abundance of ma- 
terial on which to found the most exalted 
and singular imaginative architecture. It 
is only the vulgar and the feeble who 
presume to invent a story or an episode 
out of whole cloth. 

“Many strangers,” he writes, “come 
in the summer-time to view the battle- 
ground.” ‘These strangers are still com- 
ing, in undiminished numbers, and now 
not to view the battle-ground alone, but 
the Old Manse also, and the Wayside, 
and Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, and the 
site of Thoreau’s Hermitage at Walden, 
and the home of Emerson. Worthy and 
pious pilgrims that they are, they afford 
no little amusement, as well as some an- 
noyance, to the presumptuous persons 
who have had the audacity to take up 
their abode in or near the sacred pre- 
cincts. Pilgrims seem to think that no 
one has any rights which they are bound 
to respect over the goal of their pilgrim- 
age—no one, that is, but the pilgrims 
themselves, who are plenipotentiary. 
Their bearing is haughty, indignant, and 
immitigable. It would appear to be mor- 
ally incumbent on them to rout you out 
of bed in the morning, to disturb you at 
dinner, to invade your evening repose, 
implacably demanding to be forthwith 
conducted all over the premises, to have 
all their questions answered, yea, to be 
fed and soothed and flattered, and sent 
on their way (when they do not intend 
a permanent sojourn) with gratitude and 
blessings for their kindness in coming. 
Sometimes they approach singly, like 
the knight-errants of old, Britomarts as 
often as Artegalls (and the former are 
even more awe-inspiring than the lat- 
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ter); sometimes in twos and threes; some- devoted spot, they overrun it, they invest it, 
times in great battalions. They surround the they encamp upon it, they peep through the 
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HAWTHORNE’S SEAT AT THE WAYSIDE. 


windows, they walk unheralded through the 
doors, they pluck the flowers from the flower- 
beds, they tear down the vines from the walls, 
they pull branches from the trees, they talk, 
they stare, they laugh, they frown, they ques- 
tion, they affirm, they deny, they investigate. 
One of their most engaging characteristics is 
the rare ingenuity they display in mistaking 
what they are looking at for something else. 
They insist upon it that the Wayside is the 
Old Manse, that the Old Manse is the Way- 
side, that the two are one and the same, that 
either or both are not in Concord but in 
Salem; that Sleepy Hollow is beside Wal- 
den Pond, that Walden Pond is in Sleepy 
Hollow; that Emerson lived in Thoreau’s 
Hermitage ; that Thoreau was present at Con- 
cord fight, collecting the arrow-heads of the 
invaders; that Alcott wrote the “Scarlet 
Letter”; that Hawthorne wore a black veil, 
ate only vegetables, and never looked upon 
the light of day; that Concord is in Lexing- 
ton ; that Lexington is on Bunker Hill. And 
if you attempt to combat or modify any or 
all of these convictions of theirs, they will give 
you plainly and immediately to understand 
that you are lost to all sense of truth as well 
as of decency. Their behavior throws a new 
light upon the Crusades of the Middle Ages, 
and suggests a doubt whether something 
might not have been said in behalf of the 
Turks, after all. 

In spite of the pilgrims, Concord has a 
good many more inhabitants now than at 


the time of the “ Mosses”; society ex 

there of a loftier and more cultured sort 
than humanity has hitherto afforded ; and the 
Concord School of Philosophy makes one 
realize what it might have been to be snowed 
up at a Wayside Inn with Pythagoras, Plato, 
Hypatia, Margaret Fuller, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Kant, Comte, 
Shakspere, and Herbert Spencer for fireside 
cronies. ‘The School itself—the material part 
of it—is a pretty little wooden structure 
(scarcely large enough, one would think, to 
contain the wisdom of the world) standing on 
the hill-side above the house formerly oc- 
cupied by Alcott. The site and aspect of the 
latter building is one of the most agreeable in 
Concord, which, to speak seriously, is one of 
the comeliest and most attractive little towns 
in New England. “ Apple Slump,” as Miss 
Louisa Alcott once named it, is a low, brown, 
gabled, irregular structure, with a lazy wink 
of wise old windows, and overshadowed by 
the venerable branches of two or three enor- 
mous trees. It reclines, rather than stands, at 
a distance of forty yards or so back from the 
road, from which it is further protected ly a 
praiseworthy modern fence. The fence, how- 
ever, notwithstanding its intrinsic virtue, (oes 
not quite harmonize with the house; it is as 
though some hoary sage were to hol! 4 
carved ivory fan before his furrowed visage. 
Twenty years ago there was a fence of Mr. 
Alcott’s own building, made of the curved 
and gnarled branches of forest-trees— an 
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ellent specimen of a species of architecture irascible old personage), and in a pet revoked 
ereof Mr. Alcott was, if not the actual his resolution, and so died. This gentleman, 
entor, at all events one of the most ad- so far as he went, suggested or confirmed the 
rable adepts. Of the same period, and conception of the deathless man which 
constructed by the same hand, was the sum- haunted Hawthorne's mind for so many years, 
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PATH UP THE WAYSIDE HILL. 


i 
mer-house on Emerson’s premises, with the and which 
wind-harp of untrimmed boughs upon its finally found 
gable—a harp which gave forth its music incomplete ° 
only in the wildest gales. Two more of these expression 
rustic edifices, which seemed to have come in “ Septi- 
into existence by the consent of nature rather mius” and {| 
than by the hand or agency of man, once 
stood on the hill-side above the “ Way- 
side,” and at the bottom of the meadow 
on the other side of the road. They are 
all gone now, being among the few things 
in the shape of houses in New England 
that possessed the faculty of growing old 
and falling into picturesque decay. 

The Wayside, in which Hawthorne’s last 
years were passed, presents externally an 
appearance almost precisely the same as 
when he lived in it. The original house, 
the nucleus of the present building, was 
small and simple, consisting of only four 
or five small rooms and an attic. It was 
built some time before the Revolution 
broke out, and seems likely, with its addi- 
tions, to prolong its existence as far into 
the future as it has lived in the past. Here, 
in the early times, lived a man—a crank 
we should call him now—whose hobby ’ ; 
it was that death was a weakness to which : 4 
only the pusillanimous succumb, and which . 
1e, at all events, was resolved never to be 
guilty of. Accordingly, he lived on to a THE TERRACES AT THE WAYSIDE. 
considerable age, and might have been 
living still had he not become irritated at the “ Dolliver” fragment ; and this house was 
something (he appears to have been a very the home of Septimius, that of Robert Hag- 
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burn being apparently identical with Mr. Al- 
cott’s. As for Rose Garfield’s cottage, which 
stood half-way between the other two, within 
the memory of man nothing has remained of 
it save the holiow of its cellar—a deep green 
dimple in the ground, in which, as Hawthorne 
writes, “I, this very past summer, planted some 
sunflowers, to thrust their great disks out from 
the hollow, and allure the bee and the hum- 
ming-bird.” Hawthorne always had a great 
liking for sunflowers and for hollyhocks ; and 
often, I remember, used to stand with his 
hands behind his back, as his manner was, con- 
templating the great, dignified plants as they 
reared themselves up out of the little hollow 
aforesaid. This part of Concord township 
has undergone less alteration than any other. 
It is out of the way of railway stations ; the 
nearest shop is three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant; it does not seem to invite new settlers. 
Here is still the ridgy hill mentioned in the 
“ Romance,” rising abruptly behind the houses, 
and stretching, with one or two breaks and 
interruptions, into the heart of the village. 
In those days the Lexington road, which ex- 
tends into Boston, was the only means of 
communication with the latter town, and 
hence most of the houses now to be found 
here were built at that period and not after- 
ward. The road skirts the base of the hill, 
“in the side of which, according to tradition, 
the first settlers of the village had burrowed 
in caverns, which they had dug out for their 
shelter, like swallows and woodchucks. As 
its slope was toward the south, and its ridge 
and crowning woods defended them from the 
fierce northern blasts and snow-driits, it was 
an admirable situation for the severe New 
England winter; and the temperature was 
milder, by several degrees, along this hillside, 
than on the unprotected plains, or by the 
river, or in any other part of Concord.” This 
is true; but it may be observed that Concord 
is one of the coldest as well as one of the 
hottest places in New England, and that the 
site of the Wayside is one of the hottest 
though not one of the coldest in Concord. 
The bottom-land lies very low—twenty or 
thirty yards lower, it is said, than the bottom 
of Walden Pond, only two miles distant ; and 
the air in summer stagnates and simmers like 
a sultry pool, until it would stew the life out 
of a salamander. Hawthorne never had his 
full health in the Wayside, and living there 
probably shortened his life several years. 
Thirty years ago or more the house was 
owned by Mr. Alcott, who built an additional 
room on the western end, and made some 
other minor improvements. He also, I be- 
lieve, planted the willows that still grow along 
the brook-side at the foot of the meadow. 
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Hawthorne, before leaving America for Eng- 
land in 1853, purchased the house from hii 
as it stood, together with seven acres of 
meadow, and about twice as much woodlani(, 
including the hill, at the back of the dwelling. 
The steep hill-side was built up in terraces, 
on which apple-trees were planted ; the we 
ern spur was overgrown with locust-tree,, 
which in summer were heavy with penden: 
plumes of yellow blossoms. From Englan:| 
Hawthorne sent back a great number of Nx 
way spruces and firs, which were set o 
along the walks and on the slope of the hill ; 
and to-day they are grown so large and den 
as quite to overshadow the place. The su: 
mit of the hill, and thence northward for a 
quarter of a mile or more, is a thick and ta 
gled growth of oak, birch, and pine, wi 
brambles and moss under foot, essentially un- 
touched for many years. The path on whi 
Hawthorne used to pace to and fro, ai 
which his foot-prints gradually made, is still 
easily traced along the level brow of the de- 
clivity. It is perhaps two hundred yards in 
length, and undulates somewhat, though stil! 
preserving a uniform direction east and west. 
It was his custom to ascend hither in the late 
afternoon, and walk his beat for an hour or 
two till sunset, his hands clasped behind him, 
and his eyes gazing forward or downward 
abstractedly ;: occasionally he would pause on 
the western extremity of the path, which com- 
manded a wide view over the Concord mead- 
ows, and stand looking out toward the sunset 
clouds. During the spring and summer of 
1863—the last summer and the last spring 
but one before his death —his wife used often 
to ascend the hill with him, and they would 
loiter about there together, or sit down on 
the wooden benches that had been set up 
beneath the larger pines, or at points here 
and there whence glimpses of the vale were 
to be had. At other times they would stroll 
down the larch path to the brook, where was 
a pleasant gurgle of water, and a graceful dip 
and shadow of willows, and the warble of 
bobolinks and blackbirds. They were as con 
stantly together during the last years as 
during the first of their married life at the 
Old Manse; and they talked much to each 
other in the low, sympathetic tones that were 
characteristic of them. But what they said 
can never be known. They were always 
happy in each other, and serene. 

Hawthorne added a second story and 
garret to the western wing of the house, anc 
built on three rooms in the rear, one on top 
of the other, forming the tower, in the to] 
most chamber of which he wrote “ Our Old 
Home ” and the later fragments. It is a plea: 
ant little room, lofty, with vaulted ceiling, 
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nd accessible to whatever air might be stir- 
‘ng; but the heat in summer was oven-like, 
d in winter the only warmth to be obtained 
; from a small stove, which did more to 
iate the atmosphere than to temper it. 
vertheless, Hawthorne was fond of his 
dy, or imagined that he was; but there 
nust have been in his mind memories of cool, 
idowy, secluded rooms, wainscotted and 
iled with oak, and embowered with ivy, 
h as he had often seen in England —rooms 
th a grave, antique individuality and flavor 
their own, never to be reproduced in re- 
jlican America. He regretted our Old 
iome, though not admitting to himself that 
did so, and wasted slowly away in the 
en dry air of New England. Or perhaps 
» geniality of earthly climate would have 
availed him much; he needed a change of 
ne more complete than the world could 
ford him. He had not misused such space 
nd time as had been given to him in the 
rid. 


BOSTON, 


THE Boston of the “ Scarlet Letter” —the 
infant Boston — betrayed few signs of its pre- 
destined dignity as Hub of the Universe. At 
high water it was an irregular island, com- 
prising an area of rather less than seven 


hundred acres. Speaking roughly, the land 
somewhat resembled in shape an Indian 
arrow-head, the point lying toward the 
“ Neck,” which was at that period a neck 
of such slender proportions that it alto- 
gether vanished twice a day. It was little 
more than a long beach or sand-bar, in short, 
overflowed at flood-tide, and affording the 
sole means of gaining the main-land dry-shod 
when the tide was low. The path which led 
over it, and which extended through the cen- 
tral length of the island, was the forerunner 
of the celebrated thoroughfare which now 
bears the title of Washington street. It for- 
merly pursued its way through a series of ap- 
pellations. Thus, from its beginning, a little 
east of the present State street, it was called 
Cornhill as far as the junction with Milk 
street. Thence to the corner of Summer 
street it was dubbed Marlborough; and 
thence, successively, Newbury street and Or- 
ange street. What name it was known by 
after it crossed the Neck I am unable to 
say ; probably it was little more than a rough 
wood-path. Indeed, such is the inference to 
be drawn from various passages in the ro- 
mance. In the chapter called “A Forest 
Walk,” for example, we read that * the road, 
after the two wayfarers had crossed from the 
peninsula to the main-land, was no other than 
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a footpath. It straggled onward into the 
mystery of the primeval forest. This hemmed 
it in so narrowly, and stood so black and 
dense on either side, and disclosed such im- 
perfect glimpses of the sky above, that, to 
Hester’s mind, it imaged not amiss the 
moral wilderness in which she had so long 
been wandering.” And in this forest, in a 
dell whose site is now covered by brick build- 
ings and sidewalks, where the whisper of the 
breeze and the gurgle of the brook are now re- 
placed by the shuffling feet and discordant 
voices of innumerable passers-by, by the rattle 
of wagons and the jingle of horse-cars — here 
it was that the secret interview occurred be- 
tween the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale and 
Hester Prynne, at which it was decided that 
they were to flee together to the Old World. 
Here, too, or hereabouts, must have taken 
place those witch-meetings to which old Mis- 
tress Hibbins so mysteriously alluded. We 
see no Scarlet Letters on women’s brows 
nowadays, and the Black Man has ceased 
to hold open revel within the precincts of 
Boston ; and yet, possibly, the difference may 
be more apparent than real. 

To return, however, to our topography. 
The waters of what is now known as the 
Back Bay completely bounded Boston on 
the north-west, washing the verge of the 
Common, and along the line now marked by 
Boylston street ; on the north, round the foot 
of Beacon Hill, the broad expanse of Charles 
River flowed into the sea. The level region 
on the outer side of Cambridge street, occu- 
pied to-day by dingy blocks of warehouses 
and shops, and by two or three smoky rail- 
way stations, was all a waste of waters in the 
year 1630. Afterward a dam was built across 
the mouth of the inlet, and the inclosed space 
was called the mill-pond, and retained that 
name long after it had been made solid 
ground. In the account of Benjamin Franklin, 
in the “True Stories,” it is alluded to as a 
place where “he and the other boys were 
very fond of fishing, and spent many of their 
leisure hours on the margin, catching floun- 
ders, perch, eels, and tomcod, which came 
up thither with the tide. At that 
period it was a marshy spot on the out- 
skirts of the town, where gulls flitted and 
screamed overhead, and salt-meadow grass 
grew under foot.” ‘To the south and east 
was the open sea— or at least the Bay of 
Boston; only at that time the waves con- 
cealed the site of many of those buildings 
which were burned down in the great fire 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. The Com- 
mon has retained almost unchanged its pres- 
ent form. The lower part of Tremont street, 
which skirts it on the south, was in old 
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times called Common street, and was, in 
fact, nothing but an unimproved cart-track. 
The first white settler of Boston, a certain 
William Blackstone, who afterward sold the 
entire peninsula to the colonial Government 
for the sum of thirty pounds sterling, is said 
to have had his farm on the south-west side 
of Beacon Hill, so that it must have included 
a part of the Common or the whole of it; 
but there is no record of this tract ever hav- 
ing been built upon, so long ago as 1626. 
Isaac Johnson was the second pioneer to 
take up his abode in the future Boston ; and 
he established himself upon the plot of land 
now bounded on the north and south by Tre- 
mont and Washington streets, on the east 
and west by Court and School streets, re- 
spectively. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
this modest farm may have been worth as 
much silver as Mr. Johnson could easily have 
carried in his breeches pocket ; what it would 
be valued at to-day it might impoverish a 
Vanderbilt to pay. Howbeit, this Isaac (who 
was the husband of the Lady Arbella) was 
a man of wealth and station in England, 
but emigrated to New England for con- 
science’ sake, along with Winthrop and oth- 
ers of the Puritans, in 1630. His wife, as we 
read in “ Grandfather’s Chair,” died within a 
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month after her arrival, and “they dug a 
grave for her in the new soil, where the roots 
of the pine-trees impeded their spades.” Mr. 
Johnson’s heart “ appears to have been quite 
broken, for he died at Boston within a month 
after the death of his wife. He was buried in 
the very same tract of ground where he had 
intended to build a dwelling for Lady Ar- 
bella and himself. Where their house would 
have stood, there was his grave. The people 
loved and respected him so much that it was 
the last request of many of them, when they 
died, that they might be buried as near as 
possible to this good man’s grave. And so 
the field became the first burial-ground 
Boston. When you pass through Tremon 
street, along by King’s Chapel, you see 
burial-ground containing many old grav 
and monuments. That was Mr. Johnson’ 
field.” Furthermore, in the first chapter of 
the “Scarlet Letter,” we learn that “it may be 
safely assumed that the forefathers of Boston 
had built the first prison-house somewhere 
the vicinity of Cornhill.” Now, the old pris 
“marked with weather stains and other | 
dications of age which gave a yet dark 
aspect to its beetle-browed and gloomy 
front,” and which, “like all that pertains to 
crime, seemed never to have known a youthful 
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era” — this ugly wooden jail, the rust on whose 
iron-bound door “ looked more antique than 
thing else in the New World,” stood, as a 
tter of historic fact, on the site now appro- 
ited by the Boston Court-House, immedi- 
ly in the rear of the City Hall, and a 
1e’s throw from the windows of Parker’s 
tel, in School street. It therefore fronted 
Court street (then Prison Lane), and was 
rly opposite the top of the present Corn- 
hil, at one time known as Market street. 
The market-place, into which Prison Lane 
le’, and where Hester Prynne’s pillory was 


erected, was where the old State- 
House now is. Accordingly, if we 
wish to follow Hester's footsteps 
on that journey of hers from the 
prison door to the scaffold, we 
must start from the steps of the 
Court-House and proceed down Court street 
to the old State-House. “ It was no great 
distance, in those days, from the prison 
door to the market-place. Measured by 
the prisoner’s experience, however, it might 
be reckoned a journey of some length ; for, 
haughty as was her demeanor, she _per- 
chance underwent an agony from every 
footstep of those that thronged to see her, 
as if her heart had been flung into the street 
for them all to spurn and trample upon.” The 
scaffold is described in the “ Romance” 
standing at the western extremity of the mar- 
ket-place —“ nearly beneath the eaves of Bos- 
ton’s earliest church, and appeared to be a 
fixture there.” 

Let us now betake ourselves to King street, 
— State street it is now, and also bore during 
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the Revolution times the name of Congress 
street. This thoroughfare is several times 
mentioned in Hawthorne’s writings, and al 
ways seems to enkindle in him a certain war- 
like and patriotic eloquence. The earliest 
allusion to it occurs in “ The Gray Champion” 
—an episode imagined as taking place dur- 
ing the governership of Sir Edmund Andros, 
in 1689: 

“ The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, seemed 
to go through the streets, less as the martial music 


of the soldiers than as a muster-call to the inhabitants 
themselves. A multitude, by various avenues, assem- 
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bled in King street, which was destined to be the 
scene, nearly a century afterward, of another encounter 
between the troops of Britain and a people struggling 
against her tyranny. . All this time the roll of 
the drum had been approaching through Cornhill 
[Washington street], louder and deeper, till with the 
reverberations from house to house, and the regular 
tramp of martial footsteps, it burst into the street. A 
double rank of soldiers made their appearance, occu 
pying the whole breadth of the passage, with shoul 
dered matchlocks, and matches burning, so as to present 
a row of fires in the dusk. Their steady march was 
like the progress of a machine that would roll irre 
sistibly over everything in its way. Next, movin; 
slowly, with a confused clatter of hoofs on the pave 
ment, rode a party of mounted gentlemen, the central 
figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, but erect 
and soldier-like. Another guard of soldiers, in 
double rank, brought up the rear. 

“The whole scene was a picture of the condition 
of New England. On one side the religious 
multitude, with their sad visages and dark attire, and 
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on the other the group of despotic rulers, with the 
high churchman in the midst, proud of unjust 
authority and scoffing at the universal groan. And the 
mercenary soldiers, waiting but the word to deluge the 
street with blood, showed the only means by which 
obedience could be secured. 

“«Q Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among the 
crowd, ‘ provide a Champion for thy people!’ 

“ This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served as 
a herald’s cry, to introduce a remarkable personage. 
The crowd had rolled back, and were now huddled 
together near the extremity of the street, while the 
soldiers had advanced no more than a third of its 
length. The intervening space was empty — a paved 
solitude, between lofty edifices, which threw almost a 
twilight shadow over it. Suddenly there was seen 
the figure of an ancient raan, who seemed to have 
emerged from among the people, and was walking by 
himself along the center of the street, to confront the 
armed band. He wore the old Puritan dress, a dark 
cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in the fashion of at 
least fifty years before, with a heavy sword upon his 
thigh, but a staff in his hand to assist the tremulous 
gait of age. ‘ As he drew near the advancing 
soldiers, and as the roll of their drum came full upon 
his ear, the old man raised himself to a loftier mien, 
while the decrepitude of age seemed to fall from his 
shoulders, leaving him in gray but unbroken dignity. 
Now, he marched onward with a warrior’s step, keep- 
ing time to the military music. Thus the aged form 
advanced on one side, and the whole parade duties 
and magistrates on the other, till, when scarcely twenty 
yards remained between, the old man grasped his 
staff by the middle, and held it before him like a 
leader’s truncheon. 

“* Stand !’ cried he. 

“ The eye, the face, and attitude of command; the 
solemn, yet warlike peal of that voice, fit either to 
rule a host in the battle-field or be raised to God in 
prayer, were irresistible. At the old man’s word and 
outstretched arms the roll of the drum was hushed at 
once, and the advancing line stood still. A tremulous 
enthusiasm seized upon the multitude. That stately 
form, combining the leader and the saint, so gray, so 
dimly seen, in such an ancient garb, could only belong 
to some old champion of the righteous cause, whom 
the oppressor’s drum had summoned from his grave. 
They raised a shout of awe and exultation, and looked 
for the deliverance of New England.” 


It was not my intention to quote at such 


length; but the pleasure of transcribing 
words like these is hardly to be forborne. 
The story, in sustained power, austere elo- 
quence, and graphic imagination, has always 
seemed to me equal to anything that Haw- 
thorne has produced; and it was written when 
he was scarce thirty years old. He recurs to 
the same spot, nearly twenty years later, in 
the account of the Boston Massacre : 


“Down toward the Custom-House, as I told you, 
came a party of wild young men. When they drew 
near the sentinel he halted on his post, and took his 
musket from his shoulder, ready to present the bayo- 
net at their breasts. ‘Who goes there?’ he cried, in 
the gruff, peremptory tones of a soldier’s challenge. 
The young men, being Boston boys, felt as if they had 
a right to walk their own streets without being 
accountable to a British redcoat. They made some 
rude answer to the sentinel. There was a dispute, 
perhaps a scuffle. Other soldiers heard the noise, 
and ran hastily from their barracks to assist their com- 
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rades. At the same time many of the townspeo; 
rushed into King street by various avenues, and gat 
ered in a crowd round about the Custom-House. 
seemed wonderful how such a multitude had start 
up all of a sudden. 

“ As the tumult grew louder it reached the ear 
Captain Preston, the officer of the day. He imnx 
ately ordered eight soldiers of the main guard to t 
their muskets and follow him. Arriving at 
sentinel’s post, he drew his men up in a semicircle, \ 
their faces to the crowd. When the people ; 
the officer, and beheld the threatening attitude y 
which the soldiers fronted them, their rage bec 
almost uncontrollable. * Fire, you lobster-backs ! ’ 
lowed some. ‘ Rush upon them!’ shouted many voi 
‘Drive the rascals to their barracks! Down y 
them! Let them fire if they dare!’ Amid the up: 
the soldiers stood glaring at the people with the fe 
ness of men whose trade was to shed blood, 
‘Fire, if you dare, villains!’ hoarsely shouted 
people, while the muzzles of the muskets were tu: 
upon them. ‘ You dare not fire!’ 

“They appeared ready to rush upon the leve..d 
bayonets. Captain Preston waved his sword and 
tered a command. His soldiers deemed that he hid 
spoken the fatal mandate, ‘ Fire!’ The flash of th ir 
muskets lighted up the street, and the report rang 
loudly between the edifices. It was said, too, that ‘\ie 
figure of a man, with a cloth hanging down over } is 
face, was seen to step into the balcony of the Cust: 
House and discharge a musket at the crowd. 

“ A gush of smoke overspread the scene. It 1 
heavily, as if it were loath to reveal the dreadful s; 
tacle beneath it. Eleven of the sons of New Engl: 
lay stretched upon the street. Some, sorely woun 
were struggling to rise again. Others stirred not, 
groaned; for they were past all pain. Blood was 
streaming upon the snow; and that purple stain in 
the midst of King street, though it melted away in the 
next day’s sun, was never forgotten nor forgiven yy 
the people.” 


It is said that the descendants of these 
Boston boys of a hundred years ago are very 
solicitous to imitate the dress, manners, and 
speech of the youth of England. So Time 
brings about his revenges. 

Hester Prynne’s cottage seems to have 
been situated on Back Bay, probably in the 
near vicinity of the Common. 


“On the outskirts of the town, within the verge of 
the peninsula but not in close vicinity to any other 
habitation, there was a small thatched cottage. It had 
been built by an earlier settler, and abandoned, be- 
cause the soil about it was too sterile for cultivation, 
while its comparative remoteness put it out of the 
sphere of that social activity which already marked 
the habits of the emigrants. It stood on the shore, 
looking across a basin of the sea at the forest-covered 
hills, toward the west. A clump of scrubby tre 
such as alone grew on the peninsula, did not so mu 
conceal the cottage from view, as seem to denote t! 
here was some object which would fain have been, 
at least ought to be, concealed.” 


} 
n 
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Poor Hester’s residence, were it standing 
to-day, would be in the near neighborhood of 
Boston’s most aristocratic region. But, in t 
deepest of her sad musings over past and | 
ture, beside the gray waters of the lai 
locked bay, she never could have beheld 
vision of Commonwealth Avenue rising froin 
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waves. Where, in the harsh soil of Puri- 


asceticism, were the seeds hidden of all this 
esent luxury and culture ? 
Governor Bellingham’s mansion stood mid- 
y between Pemberton Square and Beacon 


et. 
‘ This was a large wooden house, built in a fashion 
vhich there are specimens still extant in the streets 
wr elder towns; now moss-grown, crumbling to 
y, and melancholy at heart with the many sor- 
ful or joyful occurrences, remembered or forgotten, 
have happened, and passed away, within their 
ky chambers. Then, however, there was the fresh- 
; of the passing year on its exterior, and the cheer- 
ess, gleaming forth from the sunny windows, of a 
.an habitation, into which death had never entered. 
sad, indeed, a very cheery aspect; the walls being 
rspread with a kind of stucco, in which fragments 
woken glass were plentifully intermixed ; so that, 
n the sunshine fell aslant-wise over the front of 
edifice, it glittered and sparkled as if diamonds 
been flung against it by the double handful. 
was further decorated with strange and seemingly 
alistic figures and diagrams, suitable to the quaint 
te of the age, which had been drawn in the stucco 
n newly laid on, and had now grown hard and 
rable, for the admiration of after times.” 


In order to reach the Governor's residence 
from their own abode, on that errand about 
the embroidered and fringed gloves, Hester 

id little Pearl would have only to cross the 

(Common or to come round by Beacon street. 
Bellingham, by the by, was Governor three 
times — in 1641, in 1654, and, finally, from 
666 to 1672. Hester’s visit to him, there- 
fore, must have been made during his first 
overnorship, and we must suppose the re- 
inainder of the story to have taken place 
during the same year. As for Mistress Hib- 
bins, history describes her as Bellingham’s 
relative, but does not say that she was his 
sister, as is stated in the “ Romance.” She was 
hanged for a witch in 1656. I trust these 
dates and details are of interest to some read- 
ers. Others will no doubt find it possible to 
enjoy the “ Romance” without them. 

Before I leave the subject of the “ Scarlet 
Letter” I will say a word about a sickly little 
story that has been lately going the round of 
the papers upon the authority of Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway. It reads as follows: 


“One wintry day Hawthorne received word at his 
office that his services would no longer be required. 
With heaviness of heart he repairs to his humble home. 
His young wife recognizes the change, and stands 
waiting for the silence to be broken. At length he 
falters, ‘I am removed from office.’ Then he leaves 
the room. Soon she returns with fuel and kindles a 
bright fire with her own hands; next she brings pen, 
paper, ink, and sets them beside him. Then she 
touches the sad man on the shoulder, and, as he turns 
to the beaming face, says, ‘ Now you can write your 
book!’ The cloud cleared away. The lost office 
looked like a cage from which he had escaped. The 
‘Scarlet Letter’ was writfen, and a marvelous success 
rewarded the author and his stout-hearted wife.” 


39! 

I think it is Wordsworth who somewhere 
says, “ I heard a little lamb say, Ba-a!” But 
Hawthorne was not a little lamb, and never 
said Ba-a! I will now transcribe, from the in- 
troduction to the “Scarlet Letter,” his own 
version of his attitude on the occasion re- 
ferred to. He writes: 


“Unpleasant as was my predicament at best, | 
saw much reason to congratulate myself that I was 
on the losing side rather than the triumphant one. 

, Ner was it without something like regret 
and shame that, according to a reasonable c alculation 
of chances, I saw my own prospect of retaining office 
to be better than those of my Democratic brethren. 
But who can see an inch into futurity beyond his 
nose ? My own head was the first that fell! 

“ The moment when a man’s head drops off is sel- 
dom or never, I am inclined to think, precisely the 
most agreeable of his life. Nevertheless, like the 
greater part of our misfortunes, even so serious a con- 
tingency brings its remedy and consolation with it, if 
the sufferer will but make the best, rather than the 
worst, of the accident that has befallen him. In my 
particular case the consolatory topics were close at 
hand, and, indced, had suggested themselves to my medi- 
tations a considerable time bcforeit was requisite lo use 
them. . . . Meanwhile the press had taken up my affair, 
and kept me for a week or twocareering through the pub- 
lic prints in my decapitated state, like Irving’s Headless 
Horseman: ghastly and grim, and longing to be bur 
ied, as a politically dead man ought. Somuch for my 
figurative self. The real human being, all this time 
with his head safely on his shoulders, had brought 
himself to the comfortable conclusion that everything 
was for the best; and, making an investment in ink, 
paper, and steel pens, had opened a long-disused writ- 
ing-desk and was again a literary man.” 


Now, this indicates two things: first, that 
Hawthorne had foreseen his removal from of- 
fice as a probable contingency, and had pre 
pared for it; and secondly, that he had re- 
garded it as by no means an unmixed evil. 
He liked to be a literary man better than to 
be a Custom-House surveyor; and though he 
would not deliberately have given up the cer- 
tainty of a Government salary for the lottery 
of a literary success, yet he was far from 
regretting that the exchange had been forced 
upon him. Let us see how much is left of 
Mr. Conway’s story, after eliminating from it 
the statements that Hawthorne came home 
crushed by a sudden and unexpected blow, 
that his wife stood waiting for the silence 
to be broken, and that she then (after 
lighting the fire with her own hands) touched 
him upon the shoulder and beamingly sug- 
gested (what they had been discussing for 
weeks past) that he should write his book ! 
All that remains, in the absence of these 
touching details, is an implication that an 
interview of some kind took place between 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne on the day of his 
being superseded. And did any such inter 
view occur? Yes; and this is what hap- 
pened. Hawthorne came in, with a humor- 
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ous smile in his eyes, and said: “ Well, So- 
phie, my head is off, so I must begin to write 
a book. But what puzzles me is, how we are 
to live while the book is writing.” “Oh, 
wait till you see how economical I’ve been!” 
replied his wife. Whereupon she unlocked a 
drawer, and presented to her astonished hus- 
band a roll of bills amounting to one hundred 
and fifty dollars, being the accumulation of 
her savings out of the money he had from 
time to time given her for housekeeping. | 
have heard my mother tell the story a score 
of times. How they both would have laughed 
to read, “At length he falters, ‘I am 
removed ‘rom office.’ Then he leaves the 
room.”’ Poor, 
shortsighted, 
sentimental, 
timid, faltering 
Hawthorne ! 
Thereis more 
of Boston than 
of any other 
particular lo- 
cality in Haw- 
thorne’s books: 
he made the 
best use he 
could of the 
comparatively 
short historical 














perspective that was available to him, a 
living in Salem, was enabled to regard Bos 
ton from a more objective point of view tha 
his native place. In the “Legends of tl 
Province House” the mansion of the old roy 
Governors of Massachusetts is mentioned as 
being still in existence, and as standing in 
small and secluded courtyard, behind a bri 
row of shops, to which access was obtainc 
through a narrow archway and passage lea: 
ing out of Washington street, nearly op] 
site the Old South Church. Now, wheth 
the old Province House was standing so la 
as the date of the story, my archeological re- 
sources do not enable me to affirm. It is d 
scribed by Hawthorne with a touch so graph 
as to indicate an imaginary building rather 
than a material one. It had a square front, 
was “three stories high, and surmounted b 
a cupola, on the top of which a gilded Indian 
was discernible, with his bow bent and his 
arrow on the string, as if aiming at the 
weathercock on the spire of the Old South. 
The figure has kept this attitude for seventy 
years or more, ever since good Deaco: 
Drowne, a cunning carver of wood, first 
stationed him on his long sentinel’s wat 
over the city. The Province House is co: 
structed of brick, which seems recently | 
have been overlaid with a coat of light-co 
ored paint. A flight of red freestone steps, 
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A FIRE-PLACE AT THE WAYSIDE. 


fenced in by a balustrade of curiously wrought 
iron, ascends from the court-yard to the spa- 
cious porch, over which isa balcony, with an 
iron balustrade of pattern and workmanship 
similar to that beneath. ‘These letters and 


~ 


figures—16 P. S. 79— are wrought into the 
ironwork of the balcony, and probably ex- 
press the date of the edifice, with the initials 


of its founder’s name. A wide door with 
double leaves admitted me into the hall or 
entry, on the right of which is the entrance to 
the bar-room.” All this sounds almost too 
real and circumstantial to-be true ; but Haw- 
thorne was so fond of blending the real and 
the fictitious in his writings, casting over the 
one the glamour of the other, and over the sec- 
ond the veracity of the first, that it is impos- 
sible to determine, save upon positive infor- 
mation, which is which. For my part, I should 
not be surprised to hear that the old Province 
House vanished with the last century; and 
there seems to be no trace of it in any of the 
published note-books and journals. Doubt- 
less trustworthy news on this point might be 
found in Mr. Drake’s “ Landmarks,” to which I 
am already much-indebted, and to whose pages 
the insatiable on such matters are referred. 
In “the Blithedale Romance ”—in some 
respects the most delightfully expressed of all 
Hawthorne’s books—the scene is laid once or 
twice in the more modern Boston of his own 
time. The cozy pair of. bachelor rooms in 
which Coverdalesed to sit by a fire of cannel 
coal immersed in “musings of every hue, from 


the brightest to the most somber,” and sipping 
“‘a glass of particularly fine sherry, on which 
I used to pride myself in those days” —as to 
the whereabouts of this pleasant apartment, 
no clew is given. But the “ certain respect- 
able hotel,” with the view from its back win- 
dows of the rear of a fashionable boarding- 
house, may be more easily identified; and it 
may be of interest to compare the picture in 
the romance with the sketch from nature in 
the journals. The hotel itself, indeed, is either 
entirely apocryphal, or else the Tremont House 
was (as a temporary measure of convenience) 
removed from its present site and set down 
somewhere in West street, upon the spot at 
other times occupied by the abode of Dr. Pea- 
body, Hawthorne’s father-in-law. At all events, 
the Tremont was the hotelat which Hawthorne 
generally put up when in Boston, and in the 
journal of 1838 there is a passage describing 
a view from his chamber window of the brick 
edifice opposite, and concluding with the re- 
mark that “ with this sketch might be mingled 
and worked up some story that was going on 
within the chamber where the spectator was 
situated.” But the description of the board- 
ing-house in the novel is derived from another 
passage in the journals for 1850, which is 
much more definite and specific. Miles Cov- 
erdale writes : 


“ Over against the hotel and its adjacent houses, at 
the distance of forty or fifty yards, was the rear of a 
range of buildings, which appeared to be spacious, 
modern, and calculated for fashionable residences. 

>. 
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The interval between was apportioned into grass- 
plots, and here and there an apology for a garden, 
pertaining severally to these dwellings. There were 
apple-trees, and pear and peach trees too, the fruit 
on which looked singularly large, luxuriant, and 
abundant—as well it might in a situation so warm 
and sheltered, and where the soil had doubtless been 
enriched to a more than natural fertility. In two or 
three places grape-vines clambered upon trellises, and 
promising the richness of Malta or Madeira in their 
ripened juice. The blighting winds of our rigid cli- 
mate could not molest these trees and vines; the sun- 
shine, though descending late into this area, and too 
early intercepted by the height of the surrounding 
houses, yet lay tropically there, even when less than 
temperate in any other region. Dreary as was the 
day, the scene was illuminated by not a few sparrows 
and other birds, which spread their wings, and flitted 
and fluttered, and alighted now here, now there, and 
busily scratched their food out of the wormy earth. 
Most of these winged people seemed to have their 
domicile in a robust and healthy buttonwood tree. 
It aspired upward, high above the roof of the houses, 
and spread a dense head of foliage across the area.” 


Let us now see where Miles Coverdale 
found the disjecta membra of this lovely little 
piece of artistic draughtsmanship. In his note- 
book for 1850 Hawthorne says: 


“The view is bounded at perhaps thirty yards dis- 
tance, by a row of opposite brick dwellings standing. 
I think, on Temple Place — houses of the better order, 
with tokens of genteel families visible in the rooms 
betwixt the basements and the attic windows in the 
roof. In the intervals are grass-plots, already green 
because so sheltered; and fruit trees, now beginning 
to put forth their leaves, and one of them, a cherry- 
tree, almost in full blossom. Birds flutter and sing 
among these trees. I should judge it to be a good 
site for the growth of delicate fruit; for, quite inclosed 
on all sides by houses, the blighting winds cannot 
molest the trees. They have sunshine on them a 
good part of the day, though the shadow must come 
early, and I suppose there is a rich soil about the roots. 
I see grape-vines clambering against one wall, and also 
peeping over another, where the main body of the 
vine is invisible to me. In another place a frame is 
erected for a grape-vine, and probably it will produce 
as rich clusters as the vines of Madeira, here in the 
heart of the city, in this little spot of fructifying earth, 
while the thunder of wheels rolls about it on every 
side. The trees are not all fruit trees. One pretty 
well-grown buttonwood tree aspires upward above the 
roof of the houses. In the full verdure of summer 
there will be quite a mass or curtain of foliage between 
the hither and the thither row of houses.” 


Now for Coverdale again: “There was a 
cat,” he writes,—“ as there invariably is in 
such places,— who evidently thought herself 
entitled to all the privileges of forest-life in 
this close heart of city conventionalisms. I 
watched her creeping along the low, flat 
roofs of the offices, descending a flight of 
wooden steps, gliding among the grass, and 
besieging the buttonwood tree with murder- 
ous purpose against its feathered citizens.” 
And here is Hawthorne: “ In the background 
of the house, a cat, occasionally stealing 
along on the roof of the low out-houses ; ‘de- 


scending a flight of wooden steps into t 
brick area; investigating the shed, and 
dark and secret places ; noiseless, attentiv« 
every noise.” It is doubtful, in this instan 
whether Coverdale’s version is intrinsically 
good as the original from which he dr 
but it is more in tone with the rest of 
picture. A true artist will always sacrif 
any delicacy of detail for the sake of harm. 
in the whole design. Yet see, on the ot 
hand, how charmingly Coverdale can 
velop a simple expression when he has 
mind to. “I take an interest in all the no 
and crannies and every development of citic 
reads the journal ; and the “ Romance”: “|! 
witching to my fancy are all those nooks : 
crannies, where nature, like a stray partrid 
hides her head among the long-establis! 
haunts of men!” And here, again, is an 
ample of how an ordinary incident may 
invested with a subtle delicacy of sentim: 
“ Once this morning,” we read in the jour: 
“a solitary dove came and alighted on 
peak of an attic window, and looked do 
into the areas, remaining in this positio 
considerable time. Now it has taken a fligh 
and alighted on the roof of this house, direct}; 
over the window at which I sit, so that I ca 
look up and see its head and beak and 
tips of its claws.” The “ Romance” says: 


“ There was nothing else worth noticing about 
house, unless it be that on the peak of one of 
dormer-windows which opened out of the roof 
dove, looking very dreary and forlorn ; insomuch 
I wondered why she chose to sit there in the cl 
rain while her kindred were doubtless nestling i 
warm and comfortable dove-cote. All at once thi 
dove spread her wings, and, launching herself in 
air, came flying so straight across the interve 
space that I fully expected her to alight directly 
my window-sill. In the latter part of her cours: 
however, she swerved aside, flew upward, and 
ished, as did likewise the slight, fantastic pathos 
which I had invested her.” 


This story of Blithedale, though in its es- 
sence as romantic, in the Hawthornian sense, 
as anything that came from its author’s pen, 
yet has superficially the air of lying nearer to 
the every-day familiar world than most that 
he has written. It has the look and the tone of 
a man of the world, with all the grace and sub 
tlety of the poet in the conception and org 
zation of it. In no other instance, moreover, 
is the opportunity afforded of comparing 
author’s finished work so closely with the 
tual sketches and observation on which it 1s 
founded ; and it is for this reason that I have 
ventured to indicate parallelisms to an ext 
that might otherwise be indefensible. Let 
take, as a final example in this part of 
subject, the figure that served as the model ‘or 
old Moodie : 
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« Pacing the sidewalk in front of this grogshop of 
rker’s (or sometimes, on cold and rainy days, tak- 
, his station inside), there is generally to be observed 
“elderly ragamufiin, in a dingy and battered hat, and 
| surtout, and a more than shabby general aspect ; 
hin face and red nose, a patch over one eye, and 
other half drowned in moisture. He leans in a 
ghtly stooping posture on a stick, forlorn and silent, 
lressing nobody, but fixing his one moist eye on 
u with a certain intentness. He is a man who has 
»n in decent circumstances at some former period 
his life, but, falling into decay (perhaps by dint of 
frequent visits at Parker’s bar), he now haunts 
ut the place, as a ghost haunts the spot where he 
; murdered, ‘to collect his rents,’ as Parker says 
hat is, to catch an occasional ninepence from some 
writable acquaintance or a glass of liquor at the bar. 
e word ‘ ragamuffin’ which I have used above does 
t accurately express the man, because there is a 
t of shadow or delusion of respectability about him, 
| a sobriety too, and a kind of decency in his 
ggy and red-nosed destitution.” 


Contrast this with old Moodie himself: 


“ He was an elderly man, dressed rather shabbily, 
decently enough, in a gray frock-coat, faded toward 
rown hue, and wore a broad-brimmed white hat, 
the fashion of several years gone by. His hair was 

rfect silver, without a dark thread in the whole of 

it; his nose, though it had a scarlet tip, by no means 
indicated the jollity of which a red nose is the gener- 
ally admitted symbol. He was a subdued, undemon- 
strative old man, who would doubtless drink a glass 
of liquor now and then, and probably more than was 
oud for him ; not, however, with a purpose of undue 


exhilaration, but in the hope of bringing his spirits up 
to the ordinary level of the world’s cheerfulness. 
Drawing nearer, there was a shy look about him, as 
if he were ashamed of his poverty; or, at any rate, 
for some reason or other, would rather have us glance 
at him sidelong than take a full front view. He hada 
queer appearance of hiding himself behind the patch 
on his left eye.” 


Hawthorne, in the course of the“ Romance,” 
returns again and again to this figure, adding 
touch after touch, until the faded old enigma 
stands out in almost merciless reality ; for the 
very fact of his character and history being 
obscure and problematical aroused in his 
biographer that irresistible instinct of insight, 
so to speak, which none of the other makers 
of our literature have possessed in such per- 
fection, One regrets, indeed, the withholding 
in the story of that sardonic flash of fancy in 
the note-book—that the old fellow haunts 
about the grog-shop that ruined him, “as a 
ghost haunts the spot where he was mur- 
dered!” But perhaps this would have been 
too bright a stroke to have been introduced 
into the marvelously restrained gray tone in 
which the whole portrait is conceived. No 
poet can put the whole of beauty into any 
one poem. This bar-room of Parker’s was not, 
of course, the present august establishment, 
but a much less imposing resort, beneath the 
level of the sidewalk, and now, by a freak of 
destiny, a part of the premises owned and ad- 
ministered by Parker’s most successful rival. 


BROOK FARM, 


THE district known as Brook Farm, though 
agreeable to look upon, with a rough, New 
England sort of agreeableness, in the summer 
or springtime, or when the hues of autumn 
have begun to glow, does not lend itself 
readily to description, and in winter is not 
worth describing. “The scenery,” says Haw- 
thorne, writing in Apmil, “is of a mild and 
placid character, with nothing bold in its 
aspect; but I think its beauties will grow 
upon us, ar.d make us love it the more, the 
longer we live here. There is a brook so 
near the house that we shall be able to hear 
its ripple in the summer evenings; but, for 
agricultural purposes, it has been made to 
flow in a straight and rectangular fashion, 
which does it infinite damage as a picturesque 
object.” And in the “Romance” he speaks, 
somewhat imaginatively perhaps, of “ those 
pleasantly swelling slopes of our farm de- 
scending toward the wide meadows, through 
which sluggishly circled the brimful tide of 
the Charles, bathing the long sedges on its 
hither and further shores; the broad, sunny 
gleam over the winding water ; that peculiar 
picturesqueness of the scene where capes and 
headlands put themselves boldly forth upon 
the perfect level of the meadow, as into a 
green lake, with inlets between the promon- 
tories ; the shadowy woodland, with twinkling 
showers of light falling into its depths; this 
misty heat-vapor, which rose everywhere like 
incense, and in which my soul delighted, as 
indicating so rich a fervor in the passionate 
day, and in the earth that was burning with 
its love.” This certainly is the utmost degree 
of eulogy that could be applied to Brook 
Farm under the most favorable conditions, 
and is far beyond any length that I am qual- 
ified or inclined to go. My recollections of 
the place are mainly confined to a visit of a 
few hours made in the depths of last winter, 
the most agreeable feature of which was un- 
questionably the companionship of the two 
friends who transported me thither in a 
sleigh. The road from Jamaica Plain passes 
through two or three small villages, the 
regions intermediate being tolerably unedu- 
cated-looking country, uneven, but not to be 
called hilly: patches of woodland straggling 
here and there, plowed lands, meadows, 
brooks. As for the villages, they were as 
phenomenally featureless and characterless 
as only New England villages can be. After 
about an hour’s leisurely progress, we turned 
aside to the right, and came by a crooked 
lane to the summit of a rise, whence 
we beheld a large, old-fashioned wooden 
house, with a flight of steps leading up the 
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little elevation on which it stood, and some 
large trees standing near. A brook flowed 
under the road and in a southwesterly di- 
rection across the meadow in front of the 
house, the land on both sides sloping gently 
toward it. Crowning an acclivity on the right 
were pine and oak woods, and there was an 
impression of woodiness in the distance. The 
house was externally of a dull weather-worn 
hue, and of unusual dimensions; and the 
rooms, upon examination, turned out to be 
even larger than seemed likely from without. 
A girl of twelve opened the door, and after 


ushering us into a room on the left, in which 
were three or four other children of less age, she 


departed in search of the proprietor. None 
of the children answered when spoken to, so 
that it seemed as if we had lighted upon a 
deaf and dumb family ; but it presently turned 
out that this scene of the transcendental 
community of forty years ago was now be- 
come a German orphan asylum, presided over 
by a German pastor from Magdeburg. This 
personage soon entered—an amiable, courte- 
ous, and obliging little man, brown-eyed, 
brown-haired and bearded, about five-and- 
forty years of age, who, as he told me, had 
lived ten years in this country without being 
able to speak the language, though he averred 
that he could read it. He had _ heard of 
* Brook Farm,” and of the “ Communisten,” 
as he termed them, who had resided there ; 
and he even had been informed that one of 
the Communists had written a romance about 
the association, but he (the pastor) had never 
been able to find a copy of the work. He 
now kindly volunteered to pilot us over the 
premises. The lower floor consists of three 
or four living-rooms, and a large room used as 
a kitchen, though I think this was originally the 
dining-room, and that the kitchen of the com- 
munists was a spacious, brick-floored apart- 
ment adjoining. It was disappointing to find 


BROOK FARM. 


the house warmed entirely by stoves, and not 
a single open fire-place any where—what there 


were having all been built up by the hand of 


improvement. The halls and entries are broad 
and generous, and all the rooms are lofty. 
The upper chambers are large bedrooms, with- 
out distinguishing features. The make of the 
edifice throughout was broad, stanch, and 
massive. There is an extensive wing, probally 
added on since the communistic period, in 
which a number of elderly female paupers 
live. The whole place has that sort of Ger- 
man cleanliness that would be interpreted as 
dirt by a less philosophic race ; and there was 
in the atmosphere a kind of aroma of petty 
rules and restrictions and dead stove-heat. 
There was a school-room full of incredibly dirty 
children sitting at desks in the German _fash- 
ion, who, at the signals “ Eins! Zwe 
from the pastor, rose from their seats 
saluted us. It is strange how this spot on the 
world’s surface has been cursed with philan- 
thropy, in one form or another, for so many 
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successive years. There must be something 
peculiarly infectious in the air. 

Appertaining to the house are nearly two 
hundred acres of wooded and cultivated land. 
Following along the ridge, at the eastern ex- 
tremity whereof the house stands, we came, 
at a few rods’ distance, on some stone-built 
cellars, sunk deep into the hill-side, sole re- 
mains of dwellings once erected there by 
members of the brotherhood. The pastor 
asserted that they had all been burnt down. 
Beyond these lay a wood, with a small aban- 
doned cottage on its outskirts—a dismal lit- 
tle shanty, with all the dinginess and squalor, 
and none of the picturesqueness, of desertion. 
Further on, amidst the trees, was an inclosure 
containing perhaps a score of graves, the 
headstones being mere rough fragments of 
rock, without inscription or carving. The 
pastor glanced at me sympathetically, and in- 
quired whether my father was buried there. 
These must, I presume, have been pauper 
graves, for the community, at one period of 
its career, seems to have been a pauper farm. 
We kept on across some plowed land, en- 
tered another tract of woodland, and pres- 
ently found ourselves in front of a rocky 
mound or eminence, twenty or five-and- 
twenty feet in height, which our guide called 
“Die Felsen,” but which we knew to be El- 
iot’s Pulpit. It is not a mass of granite, as 
Coverdale leads us to believe, but a great 
lump of pudding-stone, undignified in charac- 
ter as well as in substance. It is surrounded 
with trees, oaks and pines, one large white 
pine growing at the northern corner. There 
is adeep cleft through the center of the lump, 
almost amounting to a cave. There is no re- 
semblance whatever to a pulpit, though of 
course the elevation might-be used as a coigne 
of vantage from which to address a multitude. 
There is, however, no accommodation for a 
large audience, the land falling away on all 
sides. Southward a mile or so lies the river 
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Charles, but invisible, even in winter, from 
this spot, though the elevation is as high as 
any in the neighborhood. Westward, amidst 
the woods, are Coverdale’s Walk and Her- 
mitage, where he ate his grapes in secret, 
and overheard the mysterious conversation 
between Zenobia and Westervelt. And this 
is really all there is of the scene of “ Blithe- 
dale.” It is not a seductive spot. The pastor 
said he was attached to it because he had 
buried one of his children here the preceding 
Christmas ; but I think no grave, nor any liv- 
ing person even, could reconcile me to live in 
such a place. It is crude without being wild, 
and inconvenient without being remote. 

Here I will bring this rambling and anom- 
alous disquisition to a close ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, with a feeling that the best of 
what there was to say has been left unsaid. 
With regard to “ Blithedale ” in particular, it 
might, or might not, have been worth while to 
give the narrative from which the chapter de- 
scribing the finding of Zenobia’s drowned body 
was derived —a narrative of an adventure in 
which Hawthorne was one of the chief actors, 
and which has never been printed from his 
journal. It is somewhat longer than the ac- 
count in the romance, which resembles it in 
some of the main features ; but itis little, if at 
all, inferior to it in vividness and horror. Let 
it pass, however. The scenes of Hawthorne’s 
novels are not —be it repeated — accessible 
by earthly travel. His books, being works 
of art and of imagination, can be effectively 
explained and illuminated only by study of 
their inner aim and significance, to which 
the pictures of nature and human nature 
which they contain are strictly auxiliary. As 
some wise man has said, the mystical enjoy- 
ment of a thing goes infinitely further than 
the intellectual; and we can contemplate a 
work of art with delight and profit long after 
all that we can be taught about it has grown 
poor and wearisome. 


Julian Hawthorne. 


CAPTIVE. 


Ir was not much the captive had. The world 
Had, year by year, colder and narrower grown, 


Till now its limit was four frowning walls, 
A roof and floor of stone. 


Bound close and fast upon a pallet hard, 
A little space to lift the hands, the head; 
Of life’s good purposes and plans debarred, 
Breathing, alive, yet dead. 
VoL. XXVITI.—37. 
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What was there in the weary, wasted days, 
The chill, uncanny nights, unblest and long? 
When love and hope have fled, wide realms are left 
Where guests unbidden throng. 


And yet one thing remained to cheat despair, 
One thing that held the longing, wistful sight ; 
Far up in the high roof a window small 


Gave to the air and light. 


Sometimes upon that blessed field of space 


A tiny cloud, flushed with 


the sunset’s hue, 


Floated—an argosy of happy thought 


Across the sapphire blue. 


Sometimes a bird in keen and rapid flight, 
A free, wild thing, the airy vista crossed ; 
And then, with yearning sigh, the shackled hands 


Were impotently tossed. 


And from the midnight sky the solemn stars 
Shone steadfastly upon the weary eyes, 
Forever seeking for that force whose power 


Forecasts our destinies. 


But watching hatred saw that upturned gaze; 
Too much of comfort on the captive shone, 
And morning, searching for the casement small, 


Fell on a new-set stone. 


Then from that anguished soul, distraught, a cry! 
“Earth’s breaking hearts are countless as her days, 


And He who strung the vibrant chords forgets, 


Or, unforgetting, slays.” 


Mary L. Ritter. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN.* 


ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND DISBANDMENT, 


No CHAPTER in American history is more 
strange than the one which bears for a title: 
“ Ku Klux Klan.” The secret history of the 
Invisible Empire, as the Klan was also called, 
has never been written. The Klan disappeared 
from Southern life as it came into it, shrouded 
in deepest mystery. Its members would not 
disclose its secrets; others could not. Even 
the investigating committee appointed by 
Congress, after tedious and diligent inquiry, 
was baffled. The voluminous reports con- 
taining the results of the committee’s labors 
do not tell when and where and how the Ku 
Klux Klan originated. 

But the time has now arrived when the history 
of the origin, growth, and disbandment of “ The 
Invisible Empire ” may be given to the public. 
Circumstances, which need not be detailed 
here, have put it in the power of the writer to 
compile such a history. For obvious reasons 
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the names of individuals are withheld. But 
the reader may feel assured that this narra- 
tive is drawn from sources which are accurate 
and authentic. The writer does not profess to 
be able to reveal the secret signs, grips, and 
pass-words of the order. These have never 
been disclosed, and probably never will be. 
But we claim to narrate those facts relating 
to the order which have a historic and phil- 
osophic value. It is due to the truth of history, 
to the student of human nature, and to the 
statesman, that such facts connected with 
this remarkable episode in our nation’s his- 
tory be frankly and fairly told. 

A wave of excitement, spreading by conta- 
gion till the minds of a whole people are in a 
ferment, is an event of frequent occurrence. 
The Ku Klux movement was peculiar by rea- 
son of the causes which produced and fed the 
excitement. It illustrates the weird and irresist- 
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ible power of the unknown and mysterious 
over the minds of men of all classes and con- 
ditions in life; and it illustrates how men by 
circumstances and conditions, in part of their 
own creation, may be carried away from 
their moorings and drifted along in a course 
against which reason and judgment protest. 

The popular idea supposes the Ku Klux 
movement to have been conceived in malice, 
and nursed by prejudice and hate, for law- 
lessness, rapine, and murder. The circum- 
stances which brought the Klan into notice 
and notoriety were of a character to favor 
such aconclusion. No other seemed possible. 
The report of the Congressional investigat- 
ing committee confirmed it. But granting 
the truthfulness of that report, it is fragmen- 
tary truth; it does not tell the whole story ; 
and it leaves the impression that the Ku 
Klux Klan was conceived and carried out in 
pure and unmixed deviltry. Whether this 
conclusion is just and true, the reader who 
follows this narrative to its end will decide. 

The Ku Klux Klan was the outgrowth of 
peculiar conditions, social, civil, and political, 
which prevailed at the South from 1865 to 
1869. It was as much a product of those 
conditions as malaria is of a swamp and sun- 
heat. Its birth-place was Pulaski, the capital 
of Giles, one of the southern tier of counties 
in Middle Tennessee. Pulaski is a town of 
two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
inhabitants. Previous to the war the people 
possessed wealth and culture. The first was 
lost in the general wreck. Now the most 
intimate association with them fails to dis- 
close a trace of the diabolism which, accord- 
ing to the popular idea, one would expect to 
find characterizing the people among whom 
the Ku Klux Klan originated. A male col- 
lege and a female seminary are located at 
Pulaski, and receive liberal patronage. It is 
a town of churches. 

There, in 1866, the name Ku Klux first fell 
from human lips. There began a movement 
which in a short time spread as far north as 
Virginia and as far south as Texas, and which 
for a period convulsed the country. Procla- 
mations were fulminated against the Klan 
by the President and by the Governors of 
States ; and hostile statutes were enacted both 
by State and national legislatures, for there 
had become associated with the name of Ku 
Klux Klan gross mistakes and lawless deeds 
of violence. 

During the entire period of the Klan’s 
organized existence Pulaski continued to be 
its central seat of authority, and some of 
its highest officers resided there. This nar- 
rative, therefore, will relate principally to the 
growth of the Klan and the measures taken 
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to suppress it in Tennessee. It is necessary to 
a clear understanding of the movement to 
observe that the history of the Klan is marked 
by two distinct and well-defined periods. The 
first period covers the time from its organ- 
ization in 1866 to the summer of 1867. This 
period of its history, though less interesting, 
should be described somewhat minutely, be- 
cause of its bearing on subsequent events. 

When the war ended in 1865 the young 
men of Pulaski who escaped death on the 
battle-field returned home and passed through 
a period of enforced inactivity. In some re- 
spects it was more trying than the ordeal of 
war which lay behind them. The reaction 
which followed the excitement of army scenes 
and service was intense. There was nothing 
to relieve it. They could not engage in ac- 
tive business or professional pursuits. Their 
business habits were broken up. None had 
capital with which to conduct agricultural 
pursuits or to engage in mercantile enter- 
prises. And this restlessness was made more 
intense by the total lack of the amusements 
and social diversions which prevail wherever 
society is in a normal condition. One even- 
ing in June, 1866, a few of these young men 
met in the office of one of the most prom- 
inent members of the Pulaski bar. In the 
course of the conversation one of the num- 
ber said: “ Boys, let us get up a club or a 
society of some description.” 

The suggestion was discussed with enthu- 
siasm. Before they separated, it was agreed 
to invite a few others whose names were men- 
tioned to join them, and to meet again the 
next evening at the same place. At the ap- 
pointed time eight or ten young men had as- 
sembled. The club was organized by the 
election of a chairman and a secretary. 
There was entire unanimity among the mem- 
bers in regard to the end in view, which was 
diversion and amusement. The evening was 
spent discussing the best means of attaining 
the object in view. Two committees were ap- 
pointed, one to select a name, the other to 
prepare a set of rules for the government of 
the society, and a ritual for the initiation of 
new members. Then the club adjourned, to 
meet the following week to hear and act upon 
the reports of these committees. Before the 
arrival of the appointed time for the next 
meeting one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizens of Pulaski went on a busi- 
ness trip to Columbus, Miss., taking his fam- 
ily with him. Before leaving he invited one 
of the leading spirits of the new society to 
take charge of and sleep at his house in his 
absence. This young man invited his com- 
rades to join him there; so the place of 
meeting was changed from the law office 
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to this residence. The owner of the house 
outlived the Ku Klux Klan, and died igno- 
rant of the fact that his house was the place 
where its organization was fully effected. 
This residence afterward came into the pos- 
session of Judge H. M. Spofford, of Spofford- 
Kellogg fame. It was his home at the time 
of his death, and is still owned by his widow. 

The committee appointed to select a name 
reported that they had found the task difficult, 
and had not made a selection. They ex- 
plained that they had been trying to discover 
or invent a name which would be in some de- 
gree suggestive of the character and objects 
of the society. They mentioned several names 
which they had been considering. In this num- 
ber was the name “ Kukloi,” from the Greek 
word xéxho¢ (kuklos), meaning a band or cir- 
cle. At mention of this, some one cried out: 

“ Call it Ku Klux!” 

“Klan” at once suggested itself, and was 
added to complete the alliteration. So, in- 
stead of adopting a name, as was the first 
intention, which had a definite meaning, they 
chose one which to the proposer and to every 
one else was absolutely meaningless. This 
trivial and apparently accidental incident had 
a most important bearing on the future of the 
organization so singularly named. Looking 
back over the history of the Klan, and at the 
causes under which it developed, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the order would 
never have grown to the proportions which it 
afterward assumed, or wielded the power 
it did, had it not borne this name, or some 
other equally as meaningless and myste- 
rious. Had they called themselves the “ Jolly 
Jokers,” or the “ Adelphi,” or by some similar 
appellation, the organization would doubt- 
less have had no more than the mere local 
and ephemeral existence which those who 
organized it contemplated for it. Hundreds 
of societies have originated just as this one 
did, and, after a brief existence, have passed 
away. But in the case before us there was 
a weird potency in the very name Ku Klux 
Klan! Let the reader pronounce it aloud. 
The sound of it is suggestive of bones rattling 
together! The potency of the name was not 
wholly in the impression made by it on the 
general public. It is a singular fact that the 
members of the Klan were themselves the first 
to feel its weird influence. They had adopted a 
mysterious name. Thereupon the original plan 
was modified so as to make everything con- 
nected with the order harmonize with the name. 

Amusement was still the end in view; but 
the methods by which they proposed to win it 
were now those of secrecy and mystery. So 
when the report of the committee on rules 
and ritual came up for consideration, the rec- 


ommendations were modified to adapt them 
to the new idea. The report, as finally 
adopted, provided for the following officers : 

A Grand Cyclops, or presiding officer. 

A Grand Magi, or vice-president. 

A Grand Turk, or marshal. 

A Grand Exchequer, or treasurer. 

Two Lictors, who were the outer and 
inner guards of the “den,” as the place of 
meeting was designated. 

The one obligation exacted from members 
was to maintain absolute and profound se- 
crecy with reference to the order and every- 
thing pertaining to it. This obligation prohib- 
ited those who assumed it from disclosing the 
fact that they were Ku Klux, or the name of 
any other member, and from soliciting any one 
to become a member. The last requirement 
was a singular one. It was exacted for two 
reasons. First, it was in keeping with their 
determination to appear as mysterious as 
possible, and thus play upon the curiosity of 
the public. Secondly, and mainly, it was de- 
signed to prevent unpleasantness following 
initiations. They wished to be able to say to 
novices: * You are here on your own solici- 
tation, and not by invitation from us.” 

They desired accessions ; to have them was 
indispensable; but they knew human nature 
well enough to know that if they made the im- 
pression that they wished to be exclusive and 
select, then applications for membership would 
be numerous. The result showed that they rea- 
soned correctly. Each member was required 
to provide himself with the following outfit: 

A white mask for the face with orifices for 
the eyes and nose. 

A tall, fantastic cardboard hat, so con- 
structed as to increase the wearer’s apparent 
height. 

A gown orrobe of sufficient length to cover 
the entire person. No particular color or ma- 
terial was prescribed. These were left to the 
individual’s taste and fancy; and each selected 
what in his judgment would be the most 
hideous and fantastic, with the aim of inspir- 
ing the greatest amount of awe in the novice. 
These robes of different colors—often of the 
most flashy patterns of “ Dolly Varden” cal- 
icoes —added vastly to the grotesque appear- 
ance of the assembled Klan. 

Each member carried also a small whistle, 
with which, by means of a code of signals 
agreed upon, they held communications with 
one another. The only utility in this was to 
awaken inquiry. 

And the object of all this was— amusement. 
“ Only this, and nothing more.” A few young 
men, barred for the time by circumstances 
from entering any active business or profes- 
sional pursuits, and deprived of the ordinary 
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diversions of social life, were seeking in this 
way to amuse and employ themselves. The 
organization of this Klan was to them both 
diversion and occupation. But where did the 
fun come in? Partly in exciting the curiosity 
of the public and then in baffling it, but 
mainly in the initiation of new members. 

The ritual used in the initiation was elab- 
orate, but not worthy of reproduction. It is 
enough to say that it was modeled on and 
embraced the leading features of the ritual 
of an order which has long been popular in 
colleges and universities under various names. 
In one place it is the “ Sons of Confucius”; 
in another, the “ Guiasticutas”; but every- 
where the “ancient and the honorable,” and 
the mirth-provoking. 

The initiations were at first conducted in 
the law office where the suggestion for the for- 
mation of the Klan had been made; but it 
was not a suitable place. The room was 
small; it was near the business portion of the 
town, and while the members were in session 
there they never felt entirely free from appre- 
hensions of interruption. On the brow of a 
ridge that runs along the western outskirts of 
the town there used to stand a handsome and 
commodious residence. The front or main 
building was of brick, the “ L” of wood. In 
December, 1865, the brick portion of this 
house was demolished by a cyclone; the 
“L” remained standing. It consisted of three 
rooms. A stairway led from one of them to a 
large cellar beneath. No other houses stood 
near. Around these ruins were the storm-torn, 
limbless trunks of trees which had once formed 
a magnificent grove; now they stood up 
grim and gaunt like specter sentinels. A 
dreary, desolate, uncanny place it was; but 
in every way suitable for a “den,” and the 
Klan appropriated it. 

When a meeting was held, one Lictor was 
stationed at the house, the other fifty yards 
from it on the road leading into town. These 
were dressed in the fantastic regalia of the 
order and bore tremendous spears as the badge 
of their office. 

As before stated, and for the reasons as- 
signed, the Ku Klux did not solicit any one to 
join them ; yet they had applications for mem- 
bership. While members were not allowed to 
disclose the fact of their membership, they 
were allowed to talk with others in regard to 
anything that was a matter of common report 
in regard to the order. A member might ex- 
press to an outsider his desire or intention to 
join. If the person addressed expressed a 
similar desire, the Ku Klux would then say to 
him, if he were a desirable person: “ Well, 
I think I know how to get in. Meet me at 
such a place, on such a night, at such an hour, 
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and we will join together.” Usually, curiosity 
would predominate over every other con- 
sideration, and the candidate would be found 
waiting at the appointed place. 

As the Ku Klux and the candidate ap- 
proached the sentinel Lictor, they were hailed 
and halted, and questioned. Having received 
the assurance that they desired to become Ku 
Klux, the Lictor blew the signal for his com- 
panion to come and take charge of the nov- 
ices. The candidate, under the impression 
that his companion was similarly treated, was 
blindfolded and led to the “den.” ‘The pre- 
liminaries of the initiation consisted in lead- 
ing the candidate around the rooms and down 
into the cellar, now and then placing before 
him obstructions, which added to his discom- 
fort if not to his mystification. After some 
rough sport of this description he was led be- 
fore the Grand Cyclops, who solemnly ad- 
dressed to him numerous questions —some 
of them grave and serious, some of them 
absurd to the last degree. If the answers 
were satisfactory, the obligation to secrecy, 
which had already been administered in the 
beginning of the ceremony, was now exacted 
a second time. Then the Grand Cyclops com- 
manded : “ Place him before the royal altar 
and adorn his head with the regal crown.” 

The “ royal altar” was a large looking-glass. 
The “ regal crown” was a huge hat bedecked 
with two enormous donkey ears. In this head- 
gear the candidate was placed before a mirror 
and directed to repeat the couplet: 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


As the last words were falling from his lips 
the Grand Turk removed the bandage, and 
before the candidate was his own image in the 
mirror. To increase the discomfiture and cha- 
grin which any man in such a situation would 
naturally feel, the removal of the bandage 
was the signal to the Klan for indulgence in 
the most uproarious and boisterous mirth. 
The Grand Cyclops relaxed the rigor of his 
rule, and the decorum hitherto maintained dis- 
appeared, while the “den” rang with shouts 
and peals of laughter. And worse than all, as 
he looked about him, he saw that he was sur- 
rounded by men dressed in hideous garbs and 
masked so that he could not recognize one of 
them. The character of these initiatory pro- 
ceedings explains why, from the very first, se- 
crecy was so much insisted on. A single “tale 
out of school” would have spoiled the fun. For 
the same reason the Klan was, at first, very 
careful in regard to the character of the men 
admitted. Rash and imprudent men, such as 
could not be fully relied upon to keep their 
obligation to profound secrecy, were excluded. 
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Nor were those received who were addicted 
to the use of intoxicants. Later on in the his- 
tory they were not so careful ; but in the earlier 
period of its existence the Klan was composed 
of men of good character and good habits. In 
some instances persons of objectionable charac- 
ter were persistent, even to annoyance, in their 
efforts to gain admission to the order. Oc- 
casionally this persistence was rebuked in a 
manner more emphatic than tender. For ex- 
ample, one young man, who was personally 
very unpopular, made repeated attempts to 
join the Ku Klux. They arranged to have 
an initiation not provided for in the ritual. 
A meeting was appointed to be held on 
the top of a hill that rises by a gentle slope 
to a considerable height, on the northern 
limits of the town. The candidate, in the 
usual way,— blindfold excepted,— was led into 
the presence of the Grand Cyclops. This 
dignitary was standing on a stump. The tall 
hat, the flowing robe, and the elevated posi- 
tion made him appear at least ten feet tall. He 
addressed to the candidate a few unimportant 
and absurd questions, and then, turning to the 
Lictors, said: “ Blindfold him and proceed.” 
The “ procedure” was to place the would-be 
Ku Klux in an empty barrel, provided for the 
purpose, and to send him whirling down the 
hill! To his credit be it said, he never re- 
vealed any of the secrets of the Ku Klux. 
These details have an important bearing 
on the subsequent history of the Ku Klux. 
They show that the originators of the Klan 
were not meditating treason or lawlessness in 
any form. Yet the Klan’s later history grew 
naturally out of the methods and measures 
which characterized this period of it. Its 
projectors did not expect it to spread; they 
thought it would “ have its little day and die.” 
It lived; more, it grew to vast proportions. 


Il. 
THE SPREAD OF THE KLAN. 


Tue devices for attracting attention were 
eminently successful. During the months of 
July and August, 1866, the Klan was much 
talked about by the citizens of Pulaski. Its 
mysteriousness was the sensation of the hour. 
Every issue of the local paper contained some 
notice of the strange order. These notices were 
copied into other papers, and in this manner 
the way was prepared for the rapid growth and 
spread of the Klan, which soon followed. 

Six weeks or less from the date of the 
organization, the sensation in Pulaski was 
waning. Curiosity in regard to it had abated 
to such a degree that the Klan would have 
certainly fallen to pieces but for the follow- 
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ing circumstances. By the time the eligible 
material in the town had been used up, young 
men from the country, whose curiosity had 
been inflamed by the notices in the papers, 
began to come in and apply for admission to 
the Klan. Some of these applications were 
accepted. In a little while the members so 
admitted asked permission to establish “ dens” 
at various points in the county. No provi- 
sion had been made for such a contingency, 
but the permission was granted; had it not 
been, the result would, in all probability, have 
been the same. 

As the ritual followed by the Pulaski Klan 
could not be conveniently carried out in the 
country, various modifications and changes 
were permitted. But the strictest injunctions 
were laid on these new lodges, or “ dens,” in 
regard to secrecy, mystery, and the character 
of the men admitted. The growth in the 
rural districts was more rapid than it had been 
in the town. Applications for permission to 
establish “ dens ” multiplied rapidly. 

The news that the Ku Klux were spread- 
ing to the country excited the attention of 
the country people as the existence of the 
Klan in town had not done. The same cause 
rekindled the waning interest of the town 
people. Every issue of the local papers in the 
“ infected regions” bristled with highly mys- 
terious and exciting accounts of the doings 
of the “ fantastic gentry.” 

During the fall and winter of 1866 the 
growth of the Klan was rapid. It spread over 
a wide extent of territory. Sometimes, by a 
sudden leap, it appeared in localities far dis- 
tant from any existing “dens.” A stranger 
from West Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
or Texas, visiting in a neighborhood where 
the order prevailed, would be initiated, and 
on his departure carry with him permission 
to establish a “den” at home. In fact, it was 
done often without such permission. The 
connecting link between these “ dens” was very 
fragile. By a sort of tacit agreement the 
Pulaski Klan was regarded as the source of 
power and authority. The Grand Cyclops of 
this “den” was virtually the ruler of the order; 
but as he had no method of communication 
with subjects or subordinates, and no way in 
which to enforce his mandates, his authority 
was more fancy than fact. But so far there 
had appeared no need for rigid rules and close 
supervision. The leading spirits of the Ku 
Klux were still contemplating nothing more 
serious than amusement. They enjoyed the 
baffled curiosity and wild speculations of a 
mystified public even more than the rude 
sport afforded by the ludicrous initiations. 
Such is the account of the Ku Klux Klan in 
the first period of its history, from June, 1866, 
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to April, 1867. Yet all this time it was grad- 
ually and in a very natural way taking on new 
features not at first remotely contemplated by 
the originators of the order; features which 
finally transformed the Ku Klux Klan into a 
band of “ Regulators.” 

The transformation was effected by the 
combined operation of three causes: (1) the 
impression made by the order upon the minds 
of those who united with it ; (2) the impression 
produced upon the public by its weird and mys- 
terious ways ; (3) the anomalous and peculiar 
condition of affairs in the South at this time. 

The mystery and secrecy with which the 
Klan veiled itself made a singular impression 
on the minds of many who united with it. 
The most common conclusion reached by 
those whose attention was attracted to the 
Klan was that it contemplated some great 
and important mission; its rapid extension 
was regarded as confirmatory of this conclu- 
sion ; and, when admitted to membership, this 
impression was deepened rather than dispelled 
by what they saw and heard. There was not 
a word in the ritual, or in the obligation, or 
in any part of the ceremony, to favor it ; but 
the impression still remained that this mys- 
teriousness and secrecy, the high-sounding 
titles of the officers, the grotesque dress of the 
members, and the formidable obligation to 
profound secrecy, all meant more than mere 
sport. This conviction was ineradicable, and 
the attitude of many of its members contin- 
ued to be that of expecting great develop- 
ments. Each had his own speculations as to 
what was to be the character of the serious 
work which the Klan was to do. It was an 
unhealthy and dangerous state of mind ; bad 
results very naturally followed from it. 

The impression made on the public was 
the second cause which contributed to the 
transformation of the Klan into regulators. 
When the Klan first began to hold its meet- 
ings in the dilapidated house on the hill, 
passers-by were frequent. Most of them 
passed the grim and ghostly sentinel on the 
roadside in silence, but always with a quick- 
ened step. Occasionally one would stop and 
ask: “ Who are you?” In awfully sepulchral 
tones, the invariable answer was: “A spirit 
from the other world. I was killed at Chick- 
amauga.” Such an answer, especially when 
given to a superstitious negro, was extremely 
terrifying ; and if, in addition, he heard the up- 
roarious noises issuing from the “ den” at the 
moment of a candidate’s investiture with the 
“regal crown,” he had the foundation fora most 
awe-inspiring story. Therecame from the coun- 
try similar stories. The belated laborer, passing 
after nightfall some lonely and secluded spot, 
heard horrible noises and saw fearful sights. 
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These stories were repeated with such em- 
bellishments as the imagination of the nar- 
rator suggested, till the feeling of the negroes 
and of many white people at mention of the 
Ku Klux was one of awe and terror. Ina 
short time the Lictor of the Pulaski “den” 
reported that travel along the road on which 
he had his post had almost entirely stopped. 
In the country it was noticed that the noc- 
turnal perambulations of the colored popula- 
tion diminished or entirely ceased wherever the 
Ku Klux appeared. In this way the Klan grad- 
ually realized that the most powerful devices 
ever constructed for controlling the ignorant 
and superititious were in their hands. Even 
the most highly cultured were not able wholly 
to resist the weird and peculiar feeling which 
pervaded the whole community. Each week 
some new incident occurred to illustrate the 
amazing power of the Unknown over the 
minds of men of all classes. 

Circumstances made it evident that the 
measures and methods employed for sport 
might be effectually used to subserve the 
public welfare —to suppress lawlessness and 
protect property. When propositions to this 
effect began to be urged, there were many who 
hesitated, fearing danger. The majority re- 
garded such fears as groundless. They pointed 
to the good results which had already been 
produced, and the question was decided with- 
out any formal action. The very force of cir- 
cumstances had carried the Klan away from its 
original purpose ; so that in the beginning of 
the year 1867 it was virtually, though not yet 
professedly, a band of regulators, honestly, but 
in an injudicious and dangerous way, trying to 
protect property and preserve peace and order. 

After all, the most powerful agency in effect- 
ing this transformation—the agency which 
supplied the conditions under which the two 
causes just mentioned became operative —was 
the peculiar state of affairs existing in the 
South at that time. As every one knows, the 
condition of things was wholly anomalous; but 
no one can fully appreciate the circumstances 
by which the people of the South were sur- 
rounded, or pronounce a just judgment on 
their behavior, except from personal observa- 
tions. On this account, not only the Ku Klux, 
but the mass of the Southern people, have 
been tried, convicted, and condemned at the 
bar of public opinion, and have been denied 
the privilege of having the sentence modified 
by mitigating circumstances, which in justice 
they have a right to plead. 

At that time the throes of the great revo- 
lution were settling down to quiet. The al- 
most universal disposition of the better class 
of the people was to accept the arbitrament 
which the sword had accorded them. On this 
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point there was practical unanimity. Those 
who had opportunity to do so engaged at 
once in agricultural, professional, or business 
pursuits. But there were two causes of vexa- 
tion and exasperation which the people were 
in no good mood to bear. One of these causes 
related to that class of men who, like scum, 
were thrown to the surface in the great up- 
heaval. Most of them had played traitor to 
both sides; on that account they were de- 
spised. Had they been Union men from con- 
viction, that would have been forgiven them. 
But they were now engaged in keeping alive 
discord and strife between the sections, as the 
only means of preventing themselves from 
sinking back into the obscurity from which 
they had been upheaved. They were doing 
this in a way not only malicious, but exceed- 
ingly exasperating. The second disturbing 
element was the negroes. Their transition 
from slavery to citizenship was sudden. They 
were not only not fitted for the cares of self- 
control and maintenance so suddenly thrust 
upon them, but they entered their new rdle in 
life under the delusion that freedom meant 
license. They regarded themselves as freed 
men, not only from bondage to former mas- 
ters, but from the common and ordinary obli- 
gations of citizenship. Many of them looked 
upon obedience to the laws of the State — 
which had been framed by their former own- 
ers—as in some measure a compromise of 
the rights with which they had been invested. 

The administration of civil law was only 
partly reéstablished. On that account, and 
for other reasons mentioned, there was an 
amount of disorder and violence prevailing 
over the country which has never been equaled 
at any period of its history. The depredations 
on property by theft, and by wanton destruc- 
tion for the gratification of petty revenge, were 
to the last degree annoying. A large part of 
these depredations was the work of bad white 
men, who expected that their lawless deeds 
would be credited to the negroes. 

But perhaps the most potent of all causes 
in this transformation was the existence in the 
South of a spurious and perverted form of 
the “ Union League.”* It would be as unfair 
to this organization, as it existed at the North, 
to charge it with responsibility for the out- 
rages committed in its name, asit is to charge 
upon the Ku Klux Klan much of the law- 
lessness and violence with which it is credited. 
But it is a part of the history of these times 
that there was a wide-spread organization 
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called the “Union League.” It was composed 
of the disorderly elements of the negro popu- 
lation, and was led by white men of the 
basest and meanest type. They met frequent- 
ly, went armed to the teeth, and literally 
“breathed out threatening and slaughter,” 
The; uttered the most violent threats against 
the persons, families, and property of men 
whose sole crime was that they had been in 
the Confederate army, and in not a few in- 
stances these threats were executed. It was 
partly to resist this organization that the 
Ku Klux were transformed into a protective 
organization. Whatever may be the judgment 
of history, those who were acquainted with 
the facts will ever remain firm in the con- 
viction that the organization of the Kuklux 
Klan was of immense service at this period. 
Without it life to decent people would not 
have been tolerable. It served a good pur- 
pose, for wherever the Ku Klux appeared the 
effect was salutary. 

It was a dangerous experiment, this trans- 
forming of the Klan into regulators ; on the 
whole it was no more successful than other 
experiments of a similar character have been. 
Yet, as we have said, the immediate results 
were good, and, for that reason, in their final 
issue the more disastrous. Permanent good 
was also effected ; but whether enough of it to 
counterbalance the attending evils, is doubtful. 

For a while the robberies ceased. The 
lawless class assumed the habits of good be- 
havior. Under their fear of the dreaded Ku 
Klux the negroes made more progress in a 
few months in the needed lessons of self-con- 
trol, industry, and respect for the nights of 
property and general good behavior, than 
they would have done in as many years but 
for this or some equally powerful impulse. 
The “ Union League” relaxed its desperate 
severity and became more moderate. But 
events soon occurred which showed that the 
fears of those who apprehended danger were 
not wholly groundless, and it became evident 
that unless the Klan should be brought 
under better control than its leaders at this 
time exercised, it would cause greater evils 
than it suppressed. 


III. 
THE TRANSFORMATION, 


UnTIL the beginning of 1867 the move- 
ments of the Klan had been characterized in 
the main by prudence and discretion, but 


* What is meant here is “The Union League of America,” a political painaion having connections both 


north and south, and entirely distinct from the “ Union League Club ”’ of 
Viewed by the results of the Ku Klux conflict, and the re 


same name in Philadelphia. 


ew York and from the club of the 
rts of the time, what 


is here said of the dangerous character of the “ Union League ”’ at the South (except as it acted in self-defense) 
must be taken, we think, with a grain of allowance.—EDITOR. 
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there were exceptions. In some cases there 
had been a liberal construction of orders. 
The limits which it had been agreed not to 
pass had been overstepped. 

Attempts had been made to correct by 
positive means evils which menaces had not 
heen sufficient to remove. Rash, imprudent, 
and bad men had gotten into the order. The 
danger which the more prudent and thought- 
ful had apprehended as possible was now a 
reality. Had it been possible to do so, the 
leaders would have been willing to disband 
the Klan. That could not be done. They 
had evoked a spirit from the “ vasty deep”; 
it would not down at their bidding. The 
only course which seemed to promise a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty was this: to 
reorganize the Klan on a plan corresponding 
to its size and present purposes ; to bind the 
isolated “ dens” togethér ; to secure unity of 
purpose and concert of action ; to hedge the 
members up by such limitations and regula- 
tions as were best adapted to restrain them 
within proper limits ; to distribute the author- 
ity among prudent men at local centers, and 
exact from them a close supervision of those 
under their charge. In this way it was hoped 
the impending dangers would be effectually 
guarded against. 

With this object in view the Grand Cyclops 
of the Pulaski “den” sent out a request to all 
the “dens” of which he had knowledge to ap- 
point delegates to meet in convention at 
Nashville, Tenn., in the spring of 1867. At 
the appointed time this convention was held. 
Delegates were present from Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and a number of other States. A plan 
of reorganization, previously prepared, was 
submitted to this convention and adopted. 
After the transaction of some further business, 
the convention adjourned, and the delegates 
returned home without having attracted any 
attention. 

At this convention the territory covered by 
the Klan was designated as “ The Invisible 
Empire.” This was subdivided into “realms,” 
coterminous with the boundaries of States. 
The “réalms” were divided into “domin- 
ions,” corresponding to congressional dis- 
tricts; the “dominions” into “ provinces,” 
coterminous with counties; and the “ prov- 
inces ” into “ dens.” 

To each of these departments officers were 
assigned. Except in the case of the supreme 
officer, the duties of each were minutely spe- 
cified. These officers were : 

The Grand Wizard of the Invisible Empire 
and his ten Genii. The powers of this officer 
were almost autocratic. 

The Grand Dragon of the Realm and his 
eight Hydras. 
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The Grand Titan of the Dominion and 
his six Furies. 

The Grand Giant of the Province and his 
four Goblins. 

The Grand Cyclops of the Den and his 
two Night Hawks. 

A Grand Monk. 

A Grand Scribe. 

A Grand Exchequer. 

A Grand Turk. 

A Grand Sentinel. 

One of the most important things done by 
this Nashville convention was to make a pos- 
itive and emphatic statement of the principles 
of the order. It was in the following terms: 

“ We recognize our relation to the United 
States Government; the supremacy of the 
Constitution ; the constitutional laws thereof; 
and the union of States thereunder.” 

If these men were plotting treason, it puz- 
zles one to know why they should make such 
a statement as that in setting forth the princi- 
ples of the order. This statement was not in- 
tended for public circulation. It is now given 
to the public for the first time. Every man 
who was a Ku Klux really took an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 

This Nashville convention also set forth 
the peculiar objects of the order, as follows: 


(1) To protect the weak, the innocent, and the de- 
fenseless the indignities, wrongs, and outrages 
of the lawless, the violent, and the brutal; to relieve 
the injured and the oppressed; to succor the suffer- 
ing, and especially the widows and orphans of Con- 
federate soldiers. (2) To protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, and all laws passed 
in conformity thereto, and to protect the States and 
people thereof from all invasion from any source 
whatever. (3) To aid and assist in the execution of 
all constitutional laws, and to protect the people from 
unlawful seizure, and from trial except by their peers 
in conformity to the laws of the land. 


This outline of Klan legislation bears in- 
ternal evidence of what we know from other 
sources to be the truth. Those who were at- 
tempting to direct the movements of the Klan 
were now principally concerned about devis- 
ing such measures as would control the Klan 
itself and keep it within what they conceived 
to be safe limits. The majority had up to this 
time shown a fair appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities of their self-imposed task of preserv- 
ing social order. But excesses had been 
committed, and it was foreseen and feared 
that, if such things continued or increased, 
the hostility of State and Federal governments 
would be kindled against the Klan, and active 
measures taken to suppress it. The hope was 
entertained that the legislation taken by the 
convention and the reorganization would not 
only enable the Klan to enact its réle as 
regulators with greater success, but would 
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keep its members within the prescribed limits, 
and so guard against the contingencies re- 
ferred to. They desired on the one hand to 
restrain and control their own members; on 
the other, to correct evils and promote order 
in society; and to do the latter soley by 
utilizing for this purpose the means and meth- 
ods originally employed for amusement. They 
failed in both directions. How and why will 
be told presently. 

By the reorganization no material change 
was made in the methods of the Klan’s opera- 
tions. Some of the old methods were modified, 
some new features were added. The essen- 
tial features of mystery, secrecy, and gro- 
tesqueness were retained, and steps were taken 
with a view to deepening and intensifying the 
impressions already made upon the public 
mind. They attempted to push to the ex- 
treme limits of illustration the power of the 
mysterious over the minds of men. Hence- 
forth they courted publicity as assiduously 
as they had formerly seemed to shun it. They 
appeared at different points at the same time, 
and always when and where they were the 
least expected. Devices were multiplied to 
deceive people in regard to their numbers 
and everything else, and to play upon the 
fears of the superstitious. 

As it was now the policy of the Klan to 
appear in public, an order was issued by the 
Grand Dragon of the Realm ot Tennessee to 
the Grand Giants of the Provinces for a 
general parade, in the capital town of each 
province, on the night of the 4th of July, 1867. 
It will be sufficient for this narrative to de- 
scribe that parade as witnessed by the citizens 
of Pulaski. On the morning of that day the 
citizens found the sidewalks thickly strewn 
with slips of paper bearing the printed words: 
“The Ku Klux will parade the streets to- 
night.” This announcement created great 
excitement. The people supposed that their 
curiosity, so long baffled, would now be grati- 
fied. They were confident that this parade 
would at least afford them the opportunity 
of learning who belonged to the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Soon after nightfall the streets were lined 
with an expectant and excited throng of 
people. Many came from the surrounding 
country. The members of the Klan in the 
county left their homes in the afternoon and 
traveled alone or in squads of two or three, 
with their paraphernalia carefully concealed. 
If questioned, they answered that they were 
going to Pulaski to see the Ku Klux parade. 
After nightfali they assembled at designated 
points near the four main roads leading into 
the town. Here they donned their robes and 
disguises, and put covers of gaudy materials 
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on their horses. A sky-rocket sent up from 
some point in the town was the signal to 
mount and move. The different companies 
met and joined each other on the public 
square in perfect silence; the discipline ap- 
peared to be admirable. Not a word was 
spoken. Necessary orders were given by 
means of the whistles. In single file, in death- 
like stillness, with funeral slowness, they 
marched and countermarched throughout the 
town. While the column was headed north 
on one street it was going south on another. 
By crossing over in opposite directions the 
lines were kept up in almost unbroken con- 
tinuity. The effect was to create the impres- 
sion of vast numbers. This marching and 
countermarching was kept up for about two 
hours, and the Klan departed as noiselessly 
as they came. The public were more than 
ever mystified. The efforts of the most curious 
to find out who were Ku Klux failed. One 
gentleman from the country was confident 
that he could identify the riders by the horses. 
But, as we have said, the horses were disguised 
as well as the riders. Determined not to be 
baffled, during a halt of the column he lifted 
the cover of a horse that was near him, and 
recognized his own steed and saddle, on 
which he had ridden into town. The town 
people were on the alert to see who of the 
young men of the town would be with the 
Ku Klux. All of them, almost without excep- 
tion, were marked mingling freely and con- 
spicuously with the spectators. 

Perhaps the greatest illusion produced was 
in regard to the numbers taking part in the 
parade. Reputable citizens were confident 
that the number was not less than three thou- 
sand. Others, whose imaginations were more 
easily wrought upon, were quite certain there 
were ten thousand. The truth is that the num- 
ber of Ku Klux in the parade did not exceed 
four hundred. This delusion in regard to 
numbers prevailed wherever the Ku Klux ap- 
peared. It illustrates how little the testimony 
of even an eye-witness is worth in regard to 
anything which makes a deep impression on 
him by reason of its mysteriousness. 

The Klan had a large membership ; it ex- 
erted a vast and terrifying power ; but its in- 
fluence was never at any time dependent on, 
or proportioned to, its membership. It was 
in the mystery in which the comparatively 
few enshrouded themselves. It is an error to 
suppose that the entire male population of 
the South were Ku Klux, or even a majority 
of the people were privy to its secrets and 
in sympathy with its extremest measures. 
To many of them, perhaps to a majority, the 
Ku Klux Klan was as vague, impersonal, and 
mysterious as to the people of the North or 
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of England; they did—do to this day— 
attribute to it great good. 

One or two incidents will illustrate the 
methods resorted to to play upon the super- 
stitious fears of the negroes and others, At 
the parade in Pulaski, while the procession 
was passing a corner on which a negro man 
was standing, a tall horseman in hideous 
garb turned aside from the line, dismounted, 
and stretched out his bridle-rein toward the 
negro, as if he desired him to hold his horse. 
Not daring to refuse, the frightened African 
extended his hand to grasp the rein. As he 
did so, the Ku Kluy. took his own head from 
his shoulders and offered to place that also in 
the outstretched hand. The negro stood not 
upon the order of his going, but departed with 
a yell of terror. To this day he will tell you: 
“He done it, suah, boss. I seed him do it.” 
The gown was fastened by a drawstring over 
the top of the wearer’s head. Over this was 
worn an artificial skull made of a large gourd 
or of pasteboard. This, with the hat, could 
be readily removed, and the man would then 
appear to be headless. Such tricks gave rise 
to the belief — still prevalent among the ne- 
groes—that the Ku Klux could take them- 
selves all to pieces whenever they wanted to. 
Some of the Ku Klux carried skeleton hands. 
These were made of bone or wood, with a 
wrist or handle long enough to be held in the 
hand, which was concealed by the sleeve of 
the gown. The possessor of one of these was 
invariably of a friendly turn, and offered to 
shake hands with all he met, with what effect 
may be readily imagined. A trick of frequent 
perpetration in the country was for a horse- 
man, spectral and ghostly-looking, to stop 
before the cabin of some negro needing a 
wholesome impression and call fora bucket 
of water. If a dipper or gourd was brought 
it was declined, and the bucketful of water 
demanded. As if consumed by raging thirst, 
the horseman grasped it and pressed it to his 
lips. He held it there till every drop of the 
water was poured into a gum or oiled sack 
concealed beneath the Ku Klux robe. Then 
the empty bucket was returned to the amazed 
negro with the remark: “That’s good. It is 
the first drink of water I have had since I 
was killed at Shiloh.” Then a few words of 
counsel as to future behavior made an im- 
pression not easily forgotten or likely to be 
disregarded. 


IV. 
THE DECLINE. 


For a while after the reorganization of the 
Klan, those concerned for its welfare and 
right conduct congratulated themselves that 


all was now well. Closer organization and 
stricter official supervision had a restraining 
influence upon the members. Many things 
seemed to indicate that the future work of 
the Klan would be wholly good. These 
hopes were rudely shattered. Before long 
official supervision grew less rigid, or was 
less regarded. The membership was steadily 
increasing. Among those who were added 
were bad men who could not be — at least, 
were not —controlled. In the winter and 
spring of 1867 and 1868 many things were 
done by members or professed members of 
the Klan which were the subject of universal 
regret and condemnation. In many ways the 
grave censure of those who had hitherto been 
its friends was evoked against the Klan, and 
occasion was given its enemies to petition 
for the intervention of the Government to 
suppress it. This was done. The end came 
rapidly. We must now trace the causes which 
wrought the decay and downfall of the “ In- 
visible Empire.” 

Men of the character of the majority of 
those who composed this Klan do not disre- 
gard their own professed principles and violate 
self-assumed obligations carelessly. To see 
men who were just now the advocates of law 
and order defying the one and destroying the 
other, is a sight singular enough to elicit inquiry 
as to the causes that wrought the change. 
Fhe transformation of the Ku Klux Klan from 
a band of regulators, honestly, but in a mis- 
taken way, trying to preserve peace and order, 
into the body of desperate men who in 1869 
convulsed the country by deeds of violence, 
and set at defiance the mandates of both State 
and Federal governments, is greater than the 
transformation which we have already traced. 
In both cases there were causes adequate to 
the results produced ; causes from which these 
results followed naturally and almost necessa- 
rily, and which have never been fully and fair- 
ly followed out. They may be classed under 
three heads: (1) unjust charges; (2) mis- 
apprehension of the nature and objects of the 
order by those not members of it; (3) unwise 
and over-severe legislation. As has already 
been pointed out, the order contained within 
itself, by reason of its purpose and methods, 
sources of weakness. The devices by which 
the Klan deceived outsiders enabled all who 
were so disposed, even its own members, to 
practice deception upon the Klan itself. It 
placed in the hands of its members facilities for 
doing deeds of violence for the gratification of 
innate deviltry or personal enmity, and for hav 
ing them credited to the Klan. To evilly dis- 
posed men membership in the Klan was an 
inducement to wrong-doing; in fact, it pre- 
sented to all men a dangerous temptation. In 
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certain contingencies, at any time likely to 
arise, it required a considerable amount of 
moral robustness to withstand this temptation. 
Many did not withstand it, and deeds of vio- 
lence were done by men who were Ku Klux, 
but who at the time were acting under cover 
of their connection with the Klan, but not 
under its orders ; and, because these men were 
Ku Klux, the Klan had to bear the odium of 
their misdeeds. 

In addition to this, the very class which the 
Klan proposed to hold in check and awe into 
good behavior, after a while became wholly 
unmanageable. Those who had formerly ccm- 
mitted depredations to be laid to the charge 
of the poor negroes now assumed the guise of 
Ku Klux, and returned to their old ways with 
renewed ardor. In some cases even the ne- 
groes played Ku Klux. Outrages were com- 
mitted by masked men in regions far remote 
from any Ku Klux organization. The fact 
that these persons took pains to declare that 
they were Ku Klux was evidence that they 
were not. In this way it came about that all 
the disorder prevailing in the country was 
charged upon the Ku Klux. The Klan had 
no way in which to refute or disprove the 
charge. They feltthatit was hardto be charged 
with violence of which they were innocent. 
At the same time they felt that it was natural 
and not wholly unjust that this should be the 
case. They had assumed the office of regula- 
tors. It was therefore due society, due the 
Government, which so far had not molested 
them, that they should at least not afford the 
lawless class facilities for the commission of 
excesses greater than any they had hitherto 
indulged in ; and, above all, that they should 
restrain their own members from lawlessness. 
The Klan felt all this; and in its efforts to 
relieve itself of the stigma thus incurred, it 
acted in some cases against the offending 
parties with a severity well merited no doubt, 
but unjustifiable. As is frequently the case, 
they were carried beyond the limits of pru- 
dence and right by a hot zeal for self-vindica- 
tion against unjust aspersions. They thought 
the charge of wrong was unfairly brought 
against them. They did worse wrong than 
that charged to clear themselves of the charge. 

The Klan, from the first, shrouded itself in 
deepest mystery, and out of this grew trouble 
not at first apprehended. They wished peo- 
ple not to understand; they tried to keep 
them profoundly ignorant. The result was 
that the Klan and its objects were wholly mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. Many who 
joined the Klan, and many who did not, were 
certain that it contemplated some mission 
far more important than its overt acts gave 
evidence of. Some were sure it meant trea- 
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son and revolution. The negroes, and the 
whites whose consciences made them the 
subjects of guilty fears, were sure it boded no 
good to them. When the first impressions of 
awe and terror to some extent wore off, a 
feeling of intense hostility toward the Ku 
Klux followed. This feeling was all the more 
bitter because founded, not on overt acts 
which the Ku Klux had done, but on vague 
fears and surmises as to what they intended 
to do. Those who entertained such fears 
were in some cases impelled by them to be- 
come the aggressors. They attacked the Ku- 
Klux before receiving from them any provoca- 
tion. The negroes formed organizations of a 
military character, and drilled by night. 
These organizations had for their avowed 
purpose “ to make war upon and exterminate 
the Ku Klux.” On several occasions the 
Klan was fired into. The effect of such at- 
tacks was to provoke counter hostility from 
the Klan; and so there was irritation and 
counter-irritation, till the state of things be- 
came little short of open warfare. In some 
respects it was worse ; the parties wholly mis- 
understood each other. Each party felt that 
its cause was the just one; each justified the 
deed by the provocation. 

The Ku Klux, intending wrong, as they 
believed, to no one, were aggrieved that acts 
which they had not done should be charged 
to them; and they felt outraged that they 
should be molested and assaulted. The other 
party, satisfied that they were acting in self- 
defense, felt fully justified in assaulting them. 
And so each party goaded the other from one 
degree of lawlessness to another. 

The following extracts from a General Or- 
der of the Grand Dragon of the Realm of 
Tennessee will illustrate the operation of both 
these causes. It was issued in the fall of the 
year 1868. It shows what were the principles 
and objects which the Klan still professed, 
and it also shows how it was being forced 
away from them: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS REALM No. I. 
“ DREADFUL ERA, BLACK EpocH, DREADFUL Hour. 
“ GENERAL ORDER NO. I. 

“ Whereas, information of an authentic character has 
reached these head-quarters that the blacks in the 
counties of Marshall, Maury, Giles, and Lawrence are 
organized into military companies, with the avowed 
determination to make war upon and exterminate the 
Ku Klux Klan, said blacks are hereby solemnly 
warned and ordered to desist from further action in 
such organizations, if they exist. 

“The G. D. [Grand Dragon] regrets the necessity 
of such an order. But this Klan shall not be outraged 
and interfered with by lawless negroes and meaner 
white men, who do not and never have understood 
our purposes. ; 

“In the fitst place this Klan is not an institution 
of violence, lawlessness, and cruelty ; it is not lawless; 
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it is not aggressive ; it is not military ; it is not revolu- 
tionary. 

«It is essentially, originally, and inherently a pro- 
tective organization ; it Pp to execute law in- 
stead of resisting it, and to protect all good men, 
whether white or black, from the outrages and atroc- 
ities of bad men of both colors, who have been for 
the past three years a terror to society, and an injury 
to us all. 

“The blacks seem to be impressed with the belief 
that this Klan is especially their enemy. We are not 
the enemy of the blacks, as long as they behave them- 
selves, make no threats upon us, and do not attack or 
interfere with us. 

«“ But if they make war vpon us, they must abide 
the awful sctulutions that will follow. 

“This Klan, while in its peaceful movements and 
disturbing no one, has been fired into three times. 
This will not be endured any longer ; and if it occurs 

in, and the ties be discovered, a remorseless 
vengeance will be wreaked upon them. 

“We reiterate that we are for peace and law and 
order. No man, white or black, shall be molested for 
his political sentiments. This Klan is not a political 
party ; it is not a military party; it is a protective or- 

ization, and will never use violence except in resist- 
ing violence. 

“Outrages have been perpetrated by irresponsible 

ies in the name of this Klan. Should such parties 
pete bee he they will be dealt with in a manner 
to insure us future exemption from such imposition. 
These —_ oy have, in some instances, whipped 
negroes. is is wrong! Wrong! It is denounced 
by this Klan as it must be by all good and humane 
men. 
“The Klan now, as in the past, is prohibited from 
doing such things. We are striving to protect all 
good, peaceful, well-disposed, and law-abiding men, 
whether white or black. 

“The G, D. deems this order due to the public, due 


to the Klan, and due to those who are misguided and 
misinformed. 
“ We therefore request that all aonaeagete who are 
i 


friendly to law, and peace, and the public welfare, will 


publish the same. 

“ By order of the G. D., Realm No. 1. 

“ By the Grand Scribe.” 

Granting that this order expressed the prin- 
ciples which the Klan -was honestly trying 
to maintain, it also illustrates how it was 
driven to violate them by the very earnest- 
ness and vehemence with which they at- 
tempted to maintain them. If it is asked why, 
under these embarrassing circumstances, the 
Klan did not disband and close its operations, 
the answer is plain. The members persuaded 
themselves that there was now more reason 
than ever for the Klan’s existence. They felt 
that they ought not to abandon their impor- 
tant and needful work because they encoun- 
tered unforeseen difficulties in accomplishing 
it. It is an illustration of the fatuity which 
sometimes marks the lives of men, that they 
did not perceive that these evils grew out of 
their own methods, and must continue and 
increase while the Klan existed. Men are 
not always wise. They frequently persist in a 
course which, to others differently situated, 
appears not less absurd than wicked. We 
cannot apologize for their course. We cannot 
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excuse it. But justice requires that a fair and 
truthful statement be made of the embarrass- 
ments and temptations which surrounded 
them. 

Matters grew worse and worse, till it was 
imperatively necessary for the State author- 
ities to interfere. There was a general feeling 
that legislation on the subject was necessary. 
But few were prepared to expect such legis- 
lation as that enacted by the famous —or 
infamous, as the reader chooses — Legislature 
called together by Governor Brownlow in 
September, 1868. 

Tennessee was the first State to pass an 
anti-Ku Klux statute. In September, 1868, 
Governor Brownlow called the Legislature 
together in extra session to devise measures 
for the suppression of the order. A relentless 
and bloody statute was passed; and to en- 
force it the Governor was authorized, if he 
deemed it necessary, to declare martial law 
on the infected counties and to call out troops. 
The law passed, and the method of enforcing 
it increased rather than quieted disorder. The 
statute is long, and, as a whole, not worth 
quoting. Its leading provisions were the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) For association or connection with the Ku Klux 
a fine of five hundred dollars and imprisonment in the 
penitentiary not less than five years; and “ shad/ be 
rendered infamous.’’ (2) Persons impaneled for jury 
service were required to answer under oath whether they 
were obnoxious to the first section of the act. (3) Pros- 
ecuting attorneys and grand jurors were directed to 
summon persons whom they suspected “ or had cause 
to suspect,”’ and to force them to testify what they knew 
of the Ku Klux. If those so summoned failed to ap- 
~ or refused to testify, the penalty was a fine of 

ve hundred dollars. (4) Every “inhabitant ” of the 
State was constituted an officer extraordinary, with 
power “to arrest without process ” any one known or 
suspected to be a Ku Klux. (5) To feed, lodge, enter- 
tain, or conceal a Ku Klux exposed the offender to in- 
famy, a fine of five hundred dollars, and imprisonment 
for five years. (6) It was made unlawful to publish 
any order emanating from the Klan. (7) There was 
but one clause in the law which bears the semblance 
of mercy. Its provisions are so odious as to be shock- 
ing. The one way by which a man could relieve him- 
self of liability to this law was by turning informer. 
As additional inducement -to do this a reward of half 
the fine was offered. (8) But, most remarkable of all, 
the statute was made penal against offenses committed 
previous to its passage. The last section of it reads : 
“ Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as 
to prevent or exempt any person heretofore guilty of 
any of the offenses herein contained from prosecu- 
tions under the law as it now stands.” 


There were hundreds of men in the Klan 
who were not law-breakers. There had been 
no law against association with the Ku Klux. 
They had had no personal participation in 
the excesses in which some of the Klan had 
indulged. They were ready to admit that the 
movement had proven to be injudicious. Good 
had been done, but harm had followed. They 
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would cheerfully have obeyed a legal com- 
mand to sever their connection with the Ku 
Klux and desist from further operations. But 
when these men were declared infamous, 
made liable to fine and imprisonment, and 
exposed to arrest “ without process” by any 
one who chose to inform against them, the 
effect was to drive them to absolute despera- 
tion. 

In some sections of the State a reign of 
terror followed the passage of this act. The 
Ku Klux were now almost in the attitude of 
men fighting for life and liberty. There was 
no hope in submission except on terms which 
to men of honor were more hateful than death. 


Vv. 
DISBANDMENT. 


On the 2oth of February, 1869, Governor 
Brownlow resigned his position as Governor 
to take the seat in the United States Senate 
to which he had been elected. The last paper 
to which he affixed his signature as Governor 
of Tennessee proclaimed martial law in cer- 
tain counties, and ordered troops to be sent 
thither. This proclamation was dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1869. In a few days it was followed 
by a proclamation from the “ Grand Wizard 
of the Invisible Empire ” to his subjects. It 
recited the legislation directed against the 
Klan, and stated that the order had now in 
large measure accomplished the objects of 
its existence. At a time when the civil law 
afforded inadequate protection to life and 
property, when robbery and lawlessness of 
every description were unrebuked, when all 
the better elements of society were in constant 
dread for the safety of their property, persons, 
and families, the Klan had afforded protec- 
tion and security to many firesides, and in 
many ways contributed to the public welfare. 
But, greatly to the regret of all good citi- 
zens, he further said, some members of the 
Klan had violated positive orders; others, 
under the name and disguises of the organiza- 
tion, had assumed to do acts of violence, for 
which the Klan was held responsible. The 
Grand Wizard had been invested with the 
power to determine questions of paramount 
importance to the interests of the order. 
Therefore, in the exercise of that power, the 
Grand Wizard declared that the organization 
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heretofore known as the Ku Klux Klan was 
dissolved and disbanded. 

Members were directed to burn or destroy 
all regalia and paraphernalia of every descrip- 
tion, and to desist from any further assem- 
blies or acts as Ku Klux. They were told, 
further, that they would continue in the future, 
as heretofore, to assist all good people of the 
land in maintaining and upholding the civil 
laws, and in putting down lawlessness. 

This proclamation was directed to all 
Realms, Dominions, Provinces, and Dens in 
“the Empire.” It may be that there were 
portions of the Empire never reached by it. 
The Grand Wizard was a citizen of Tennessee ; 
and as no paper in that State could publish 
the order, because of the stringent law against 
such publication, there was no way in which 
the proclamation could be fully distributed. 
Where it was promulgated, obedience to it was 
prompt and implicit. 

But whether obeyed or not, this proclama- 
tion terminated the Klan’s organized existence 
as decisively as General Lee’s last general 
order, on the morning of the roth of April, 
1865, disbanded the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. When the office of Grand Wizard was 
created and its duties defined, it was explic- 
itly provided that he should have “ the power 
to determine questions of paramount impor- 
tance, and his decision shall be final.” To con- 
tinue the organization or to disband it was 
such a question. He decided in favor of dis- 
banding. Therefore, the Ku Klux Klan had 
no organized existence after March, 1869. 

The report of the Congressional Investi- 
gating Committee contains a mass of very 
disreputable history, which belongs to a later 
date, and is attributed to the Klan, but not 
justly so. These persons were acting in the 
name of the Klan and under its disguises, 
but not by its authority. They were acting 
on their own responsibility. 

Thus lived, so died, this strange order. Its 
birth was an accident ; its growth was a com- 
edy, its death a tragedy. It owed its ex- 
istence wholly to the anomalous condition 
of social and civil affairs in the South during 
the years immediately succeeding the unfor- 
tunate contest in which so many brave men 
in blue and gray fell, martyrs to their con- 
victions. There never was, before or since, a 
period of our history when such an order 
could have lived. May there never be again! 


D. L. Wilson. 
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Four centuries ago the medizval world 
was startled from its slumbers by the redis- 
covery of Greek, and the mists that enshrouced 
the “ Dark Ages” melted away at the touch 
of that “ rosy-fingered ” Dawn. 

It is perhaps too much to say that we in 
the latter days of the nineteenth century are 
experiencing the first movements of a second 
Renascence. Even if this were true, life is 
now so wide and so complex, and interests 
alien, if not antagonistic, to Hellenism are so 
firmly established, that Greek ideas can no 
longer exercise the same influence which they 
promised to do at the time of their earlier re- 
vival. Nor, indeed, is it well that they should 
be too dominant. The moral side of Goethe's 
maxim, “ Leben im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen,” 
is apt to suffer through too much devotion to 
Greek standards, and it does not appear that 
the worshipers of the beautiful are altogether 
or always devoid of cant. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that much that is ugly and 
narrow, prejudiced and vulgar, in our every- 
day life, might be purged away by the admix- 
ture of a little wholesome Hellenism, and, 
however disgusting some of the products of 
modern zstheticism may be, the mass of the 
public is not so violently in love with beauty 
and moderation that we need be afraid at 
present of its falling a victim to the “ defects 
of these good qualities.” We may therefore 
welcome with hopeful sympathy the revival 
in these latter days of a widespread interest 
in Greece, which promises to be at once more 
scientific and more popular than it has been 
before. 

The efforts to popularize the study of 
Greek life, and to extend the discoveries of 
modern scholarship to a wider circle, are 
meeting with ever-increasing success. The 
modern interest in Greece is not confined to 
scholars, nor are grammar and language any 
longer the only subjects taught in schools. 
The history, the politics, the art, the literature 
of Greece are studied as they have never been 
studied before, and Greek plays are acted be- 
fore crowded and enthusiastic audiences in 
the universities both of England and America. 

The acting of classical plays is, of course, 
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no absolutely new thing in England or Amer- 
ica. Still, the performance of the “ Agamem- 
non” at Oxford three years ago was at once 
felt to be the inauguration of a new era. To 
those who were fortunate enough to witness 
that performance it came as a sort of revela- 
tion, not so much of the majesty and pathos 
of the Greek tragedy, of which all scholars 
were conscious, but of its potentialities when 
acted before a modern audience, which could 
only have been guessed at till it was revived 
upon the stage. The Oxonians were undoubt- 
edly well advised in choosing the “ Agamem- 
non” for their first essay. No Greek play 
out of those few that are left to us is better 
adapted for reproduction. Although the first 
act of a trilogy, the play is complete in itself; 
the catastrophe is at once terrible and intelli- 
gible, and its steady and fatal advance is evi- 
dent throughout the piece ; the motives of the 
actors, in spite of the admixture of some 
purely Greek ideas, are generally such as can 
fully be grasped by a modern audience, and 
the interest of the play rises to a climax at the 
end. It can hardly be said that the “ Aias” 
is equally well adapted to the modern stage. 
The fundamental motive on which the play 
is based, namely, the disappointment of Azas 
at the preference shown to Odysseus in their 
rivalry for the arms of the dead Achilles, 
hardly seems sufficient to account for the 
catastrophe that follows. A somewhat similar 
slight in the case of Achilles himself had only 
induced that still more fiery hero to withdraw 
from the war, but had not led him to attempt 
the slaughter of the chiefs. The introduction 
of divine agency to account for the frenzy in 
which Aias mistakes the flocks and herds of 
the Greeks for the objects of his vengeance is 
at once less impressive and less conceivable 
than the mysterious presentiment which ani- 
mates the ravings of Cassandra. 

There is nothing in the “ Aias ” so pathetic 
as the situation of the poor captive, who sees 
in her inspired moments the approach of fate, 
and knows that no word of hers can avert the 
disaster ; for the evils over which Zecmessa be- 
moans herself are slight in comparison with 
those of Cassandra, The destruction of the 
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flock in all its detail, as 

related by Zecmessa, has 

| in it a grotesque element, 

which somewhat jars on 

| the dignity of the trag- 

| edy. Injured pride, the 

| sense of disgrace and 

shame, the loss of self- 

respect, which lead the 

hero to his self-inflicted 

death, do not strike us 

as motives so powerful 

as those which actuate 

Clytemnestra ; nor is the 

fate of Aas, a death 

which is, by hypothesis, 

TEUCROS. preferable to the con- 

dition to which his own folly had reduced 

him, so tragical as the fate of Agamemnon, 

slain at the moment of his triumph and in the 

plenitude of his power. Finally, the main 

interest of the “ Aias” collapses soon after 

the middle of the piece, and a third of the 

play is taken up with a discussion about his 

burial which, however important it seemed in 

the light of Greek religious ideas, cannot but 
appear to us somewhat trivial. 

But, granted that the play is in these respects 
inferior to the “Agamemnon,” it remains 
one of the highest interest; while the lan- 
guage of Sophocles is undoubtedly superior to 
that of Aéschylus, his range of ideas wider, and 
the beauty of his choruses morechaste and per- 
fect. The character of Azas himself can hardly 
be surpassed in the whole range of Greek trag- 
edy, and his fate is calculated to awake our deep- 
est sympathies. Azas is one of the foremost 
of the Greek warriors before Troy. Inferior 
to Odysseus in intelligence and to Achilles in 
splendor, he is second only to the latter in 
the field. In mere strength he has not his 
match among the Greeks. In all respects, ex- 
cept that he is not the commander-in-chief, 
he is a more striking figure than Agamemnon. 
It is, therefore, with a deep sense of the justice 
of his claim that he asserts his right to the 
arms of AcAi/les after the latter’s death. When 
Odysseus, the favored of Athene, is preferred 
to him, he resents the insult with all the blind 
rage of his proud and passionate nature. 
He withdraws into his tent, and there broods 
in sullen fury over his wrongs, till his plan of 
vengeance is formed. He hates all the world, 
his successful rival, the judges who preferred 
him, and the goddess to whose assistance 
rather than to his own merits his triumph was 
due. At night he issues from his tent with 
the intention of inflicting on his enemies the 
only punishment his insensate wrath can de- 
vise, that of torture and death. But the god- 
dess turns his rage to madness, and he falls 
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on the unoffending flocks and herds in the 
delusion that they are the captains who have 
wronged him. Some he kills on the spot, 
others he drags off to his tent for a slower 
and more painful death, which he inflicts 
upon them with the addition of curses and 
unholy words, calculated of themselves to 
bring down on the speaker the wrath of the 
gods. Then he sits down, exhausted, among 
the carnage, and awaits the dawn of day. 

It is at this point that the play opens, and 
here it will be proper to give some account 
of the stage and its accompaniments. The 
stage was, as it were, set in a framework rep- 
resenting the front of a Grecian building. 
Ionic columns supported a pediment on 
which were depicted, in what appeared like 
bas-relief, the figures of Dionysos and attend- 
ant Bacchantes, Fauns and Erotes, holding 
the attributes which belong to the Dionysiac 
festivals. At each side of the stage a bronze 
door in this architectural framework opened 
upon the orchestra, which was two or three 
steps lower than the stage, and stretched 
across the whole front of the hall. Through 
these doors the chorus entered and retired. 
In the middle of the orchestra was the thymele, 
on which a flame burnt among a mass of 
flowers. The “iymele was copied from the 
extant one in the theater of Dionysos at 
Athens. Round the /Aymele, which also per- 
formed the useful part of a prompter’s box, 
the chorus went through its dances and evo- 
lutions. Above the bronze doors were reliefs, 
the one representing Hermes with Orpheus 
and Eurydike, the other Her- 
mes bringing the infant Dio- 
nysos to the nymphs of Nysa, 
both copied from ancient ex- 
amples. The architecture was 
polychromatic, as was the case 
with all Greek buildings, but 
the color, though abundant, 
was mellow and harmonious. 
When the curtain was lifted, 
a scene of great beauty was 
disclosed, executed by Mr. J. 
O’Connor. It represented the 
sea-shore on the coast of the 
Troad, seen in the early morn- 
ing of a nearly cloudless day. 
On the left are the palisades 
of the naval camp, and the 
hut or tent of Azas, the en- 
trance to which is hung with rich curtains 
of an oriental pattern. On the right are vis- 
ible the prows of the Greek ships, drawn 
up high and dry on the shore, and secured 
by being attached to large stones. A light 
breeze ripples the smiling sea, and in the 
distance are the hills beyond the Helles- 
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ATHENE, 


pont, beautiful in that clearness of outline and 
fusion of color which Professor Jebb tells us 
is characteristic of Greek landscape. Odysseus 
enters, tracking the marks of carnage to the 
very door of AZas, “ his course keen-scenting 
as Laconian hounds.”* So intent is he, the 
man “of many wiles,” upon his search that 
he fails to perceive the figure of Athene, 
standing aloft upon a rock to the right of the 
scene. The opening words of the play send 
a thrill through the audience as they espy 
the goddess standing there, clad in a long 
white robe, her helmet shining in the sun, 
the zgis on her breast, her shield in one hand 
resting on the ground, and in the other her 
mighty spear. So quiet and statuesque is her 
pose that she seems part of the scene and 
yet not of it,—no intangible spirit, yet a being 
of the upper air, the symbol of all that is 
bright and pure in the translucent heaven of 
Greece. From her lofty station she addresses 
her favorite, Odysseus, encouraging him to 
prosecute his search, informing him of his 
success, and explaining the frenzy into which 
her own power has thrown the deluded Azas. 
lhen she summons 4/@as forth, and Odysseus, 
panic-struck at first at the prospect of meet- 
ing his enemy in his madness, and only half- 
emboldened by A¢hene’s assurance that Aas 
hall not see him, stands aside to mark how 
the poor wretch is mocked. The conflict be- 
tween the fears of Odysseus and his trust in 
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Athene is strongly marked and full of humor. 
“ Stay, must I ?” says he, “ but would gladly 
have stood clear.” A/shene renews her sum- 
mons, and A/zas rushes from his tent and 
staggers on to the stage. His eyes stare 
wildly, his face is flushed with passion, his 
dress and hair are in disorder, his arms are 
smeared with the blood of his victims, his 
right hand raises aloft the thong with which 
he has scourged them to death; his whole 
figure is indicative of rage and madness, min- 
gled with the sense of triumph and _half- 
glutted revenge. He hails Athene as his 
patron, and informs her of the fearful fate 
which he has in store for Odysseus, whom he 
fancies he has bound within his tent. The 
scene is full of the peculiar “ irony ” of Soph- 
ocles, especially the last line, in which Azas, 
addressing Athene, says: ‘ Of thee I ask but 
this — stand ever at my side as thou hast 
stood to-day.” The short conversation that 
follows between Odysseus and Atheve is also 
remarkably indicative of the moral and relig- 
ious attitude of the poet, and, indeed, of 
Greek ethics in general. Odysseus pities Alas 
and fears for himself: “ For I see that we are 
but phantoms, all we who live, or fleeting 
shadows.” “ Therefore,” replies Athene, * be- 


holding such things, look that thine own lips 
never speak a haughty word against the gods, 
and take no proud bearing on thee, if thou 
prevailest above another in prowess, or by 


store of riches abounding. For a day can 
humble all human things, and a day can lift 
them up; but the wise of heart are loved of 
the gods, and the evil are abhorred.” The 
moral of the play could not have been better 
condensed than in this passage. 

Thus ends what may be called the first 
act of the play. The second is ushered in by 
a lyric ode sung by the chorus. Perhaps the 
most remarkable, at any rate the most novel, 
feature in this perfor- 
mance of the “Alias” 
was the part taken by 
the chorus and the use § 
made of music in ac- 
companying thechoric 
odes. It might have 
been feared before- 
hand that the band 
would drown the cho- 
rus, and, by bringing 
the music too promi- 
nently forward, de- 
stroy the dramati 
character of the whole, 
or at any rate produce 
something essentially 
un-Greek. It is cer- 


AIAS. 


"1 quote here and elsewhere from the translation prepared especially for this performance by Professor Jebb. 
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THE INVOCATION, 


tainly dangerous to defend the introduction of 
an orchestra on the ground that it produces 
the same effect on modern ears, accustomed to 
elaborate music, as a few pipes and flutes pro- 
duced on the less educated ears of Greeks. It 
is hopeless, as we are not Greeks, to attempt to 
produce in ourselves the sensations of Greeks, 
or even to do more than guess at what those 
sensations were. Two courses are open to 
us: we may either make it our first aim to 
reproduce as nearly as we can what the 
Greeks saw and heard, and here at least we 


can come somewhere near the truth; or we 
may put this aside, and, while taking care not 
to outrage the sense of propriety by anythin: 
violently anachronistic, aim at producing t! 
most pleasing effect. ‘To a certain extent, m 
doubt, these aims may be combined, but the) 
are essentially different, and the advocat: 
of the antiquarian view will always be oppos« 
to those who aim chiefly at zsthetic result 
In this case, it seems impossible to defe! 
the introduction of an orchestra on antiqu: 
rian grounds, but there can be no doubt th: 
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‘+ added immensely to the effect 
the choruses. The music 
itten by Professor Macfar- 
) for the play was melo- 
us, dignified, simple, yet 
t monotonous. The rhythm 
ried according to the style 
he odes, being of the nature 
chant in the anapestic por- 
»s, but more broken and 
gular in the strophes and 
tistrophes. While singing, 

chorus seldom remained 
ionary, but moved to and 
about the stage, dividing 

) two portions as the occa- 

i required. Dressed in loose 

csof skins or rough material, with sunburnt 

ss and unkempt beards, some with oars, 
vers with spears in their hands, they repre- 
ted the true Greek sailor of early days, 
idy for service alike on sea or land. As 

d followers of Azas, they are full of anxi- 

to learn the truth of the rumor that has 

1e through the camp, and call upon their 

der to show himself and refute the slanders 
his enemies. But, alas! the rumor is only 
true. 

(he last notes of the chorus have hardly 
died away when Zecmessa, the captive-wife 
of Aias, issues from the tent. She is clad in 
a pale-green robe, falling from the neck to 
the feet, with bare arms and a golden head- 
dress like that which Dr. Schliemann brought 
from Hissarlik. The character of Zecmessa 
is full of pathos. The grief of the loving wife 
at the evil which has befallen her lord, her 
agony when she realizes the issue to which it 
must lead, the mother’s tenderness toward 
her child, the captive’s dread of what must 
befall her if left alone and unprotected, are 
calculated to arouse the sympathy of any 
audience, ancient or modern. It is a fearful 
tale that Zecmessa has to tell, and the chorus 
listens in horror as she unfolds, with rapid 
and excited utterance and gesture, the deeds 
of the terrible night just past. “ But now,” 
she concludes, “ prostrate in his utter woe, 
tasting not of food or drink, the man sits 
quiet where he has fallen, amidst the sword- 
slain kine.” She is begging the chorus to lend 
their aid and counsel, when the bitter cry 
wrung forth from A/as in his agony is heard 
from within, “ Woe, woe is me! oh, my son, 
!” Presently he comes forth, but no 


TECMESSA. 


my son! 
longer the proud and defiant figure of the 
early morning. He is still stained with gore, 
but the lash has fallen from his hand; his 
gait is indicative of physical exhaustion, and 
his whole demeanor shows the agony within 
and the sense of bitter shame from which 
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there is no escape but death. At first his 
passion, not yet wholly calmed, vents itself in 
curses upon his enemies who have brought 
him to this pass. Then, as he grows calmer, 
he begins to form, in words as yet obscure, 
his dread resolve. “ Alas, thou darkness, my 
sole light! O thou nether gloom, fairer for 
me than any sunshine! take me, take me to 
dwell with you.” What pathos is there in the 
words, “ Alas, ye straits of the sounding sea, 
ye caves and woodlands of the shore, long 
time and very weary have ye known me tar- 
rying at Troy; but no more shall ye know 
me, —no more with the breath of life. Ah, 
streams of Scamander, kindly to the Greeks, 
never shall ye look on Azas more.” Then 
again he considers his position, and the 
courses that lie before him. Can he go back 
to Greece? No; for how can he face his 
father? Shall he attack Troy single-handed, 
and, in doing some good service, perish? No; 
for thus he will gladden the Atreidz. There 
is but one course open. “ One of generous 
strain should nobly live, or forthwith nobly 
die.” The persuasive tones of his wife, and 
her picture of what will be her fate should he 
die and leave her, seem for a while to move 
him, but only seem. He demands to see his 
son. There is nothing more touching in the 
play than the scene in which A/as, taking the 
boy upon his knees, bids him, in gentle but 
mysterious words, a long farewell. He leaves 
him to the charge of Zeucros, his brother, and 
of his faithful comrades. His 
shield he gives to his son; 
the rest of his armor is to be 
buried in his grave. “ Quick, 
close the house,” he con- 
cludes; “it is not for a skill- 

ful leech to whine charms 
over a sore that craves the 
knife.” Zecmessa, surmising 
his intent, seeks to dissuade 
him, but in vain, and, after 
one last agonized appeal, 
leaves the stage. 

A short choric ode fol- 
lows, in which the chorus , 
give vent to their longing @ 
for return to “ sea-girt Sala- "*PAGOGOS AND 
mis,” and express their sym- 
pathy with AZas in his woe, and with his aged 
parents in the trouble that is coming upon 
them. Then Azas reappears. His wrath and 
frenzy seem to have departed, ledving only 
submissiveness to fate behind. His resolution 
is fixed, but he conceals it from his faithful 
friend, and, in order to gain the opportunity 
he desires, he pretends that he is anxious 
merely to cleanse himself from the pollution 
of his deed. “I will go,” says he, “to the 
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bathing-place and the meadows by the shore, 
that in purging of my stains I may flee the 
heavy anger of the goddess.” Henceforth, 
he continues, he will know how to yield to 
the gods and learn to revere the Atreidz. 
Every word of his speech is pregnant with a 
double meaning. “I will go,” he concludes, 


“whither I must pass; and ere long, per- 
chance, though now I suffer, ye will hear 
that I have found peace.” The peace of rec- 
onciliation with gods and men, as the chorus 
fondly think; but for Aas there is no peace 
but in the grave. He goes, and the chorus 
burst forth into a rapturous ode, calling upon 
Pan, “sea-roaming Pan,” and Apollo, “lord 
of Delos,” to join them and rejoice with them, 
“since Azas forgets trouble once more, and 
hath turned to perform the law of the gods 
with all due rites, in perfectness of loyal wor- 
ship.” The singing of this ode, the music of 
which was of a bright and joyous strain, was 
accompanied by somewhat elaborate evolu- 
tions, with swaying of bodies and swinging 
of arms in rhythm corresponding to the verse. 
In the invocation to the god, the sailors 
formed a circle round the ¢hyme/e, and, with 
arms raised aloft, called upon him to witness 
their joy. The attempt to reproduce the 
choric dance, with its strange and rhythmical 
motions, was a bold and somewhat hazardous 
experiment, justified by complete success, 
and was one of the most striking things in 
the whole play. The rapture of the chorus 
is cut short by the hurried entry of a messen- 
ger, who inquires for Azas, and informs them 
that the seer Cadhas has warned Zeucros to 
keep him within for that day, “if he wished 


: 
ever to behold him alive.” Z2cmessa enters, 
and hears the tidings with the utmost alam. 
The chorus separate in haste, to search 
Aias. “ Away,” says Zecmessa; “’tis no ti 
to rest, if we would save a man who is 
haste to die.” But it is too late, and Azas : 
complishes his fate. 

When the curtain rises on what may be 
called Act III., the scene has changed. It is 
now a lonely spot on the sea-shore, away 
from the camp, a place concealed by rocks 
and shrubs from the eyesof men. The bright 
morning sky is overcast with clouds, and the 
shades of night are already advancing. ‘The 
sun is setting behind the western hills, and a 
rising wind drives heavier billows upon the 
shore. A/as enters, and before he says a word 
fixes his sword upright in the ground, in the 
position in which it will best do its deadly 
work. Then, in a hollow voice, and with 
stern resolution in his face, he bids farewell 
to life. He begs Hermes, “ guide of spirits to 
the nether world, to lay him softly asleep, 
without a struggle, at one quick bound.” 
Then he calls upon “the maidens who live 
forever, the dread Erinyes, to mark how the 
Atreide bring him to a hapless death,” and 
to glut their wrath on them and all their fol 
lowers. A terrible fate, as every Greek sp 
tator knew, was to fulfill the dying hero's 
curse. Then he turns to the sun-god Apo! 
and in pathetic words bids him tell his disas- 
ters and his death to his “ aged father and to 
the hapless woman who watched over his 
childhood.” Lastly, with his face turned 
toward his western home, he bids heaven ai 
earth farewell : 
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«“ O Death, Death, come now and visit me: yet to 
thee will I speak in that other world also, when I am 
with thee. Bat thee, thou present beam of the bright 
day, and the Sun in his chariot, I accost for the last, 
last time. O sunlight, O sacred soil of mine own Sala- 
mis, seat of my father’s hearth, and thou, famous 
Athens, with the race of thy children, and ye, ye 
springs and rivers of the land, and ye plains of Troy, 
I greet you also— farewell, ye who have cherished my 
life! Now hear ye the last words of Aias ; henceforth 
he will speak in Hades with the dead.” 


In the whole range of Greek tragedy there is 
nothing at once more terrible, more dignified, 
and more pathetic than the dying speech of 
Alas. 

Hardly has the hero breathed his last, 
when the chorus enters in two bands. They 
lament their hopeless search, when suddenly 
a cry is heard. It comes 
from Zzcmessa, who, like 
Edith of the Swan's Neck, 
was the first to find the 
body of him she loved. 
In hopeless grief 7Zze- 
messa and the chorus 
unite their wailing over 
the dead, till Zeucros ar- 
rives. It is somewhat 
strange to us, though 
doubtless a touch of 
nature, especially in a 
Greek, that the thought 
uppermost in the mind 
of Zeucros is that of the 
change of his own for- 
tunes produced by the death of his brother 
and protector. The same is the case, though 
less notably, with Zécmessa and the chorus, 
but very touching is the passage where she 
wraps the dead in her robe that no eye may 
look upon his wounds. She finds some poor 
consolation in the fact that his enemies are 
foiled of their revenge. “Over this man 
wherefore should they triumph ? By the sen- 
tence of the gods hath he died, not by theirs. 
Then let Odysseus revel in empty taunts; 
Aias is theirs no more ; to me hath he left an- 
guish and mourning, and is gone.” But the 
spite of the Atreidz is not exhausted, nor are 
they so to be balked of their revenge. As 
Teucros is about to carry off the corpse for 
burial, A/ene/aos enters and bids him let it lie. 
An angry contention ensues, in which Zeucros 
eventually gets the better of his opponent. 
The chorus show their sympathy with Zeucros 
by gestures and inarticulate murmurs of dis- 
pleasure, and Mene/aos retires. Tecmessa re- 
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turns with her child, and Zzucres bids him 
kneel by the dead “ as one who turns him to 
a god, with locks of hair in thy hand, mine, 
hers, and thine, the symbol of the suppliant’s 
resource,” and to watch over the body till the 
grave is prepared. The chorus sing a short 
threnic ode, at the end of which Agamemnon, 
a more redoubtable foe than the weak and 
vacillating Afenelaos, enters and forbids Zzu- 
cros to remove the dead. The strife between 
them rises high, when the knot is cut by the 
appearance of Odysseus, who persuades Aga- 
memnon to yield. It is not altogether out of 
a chivalrous spirit of forgiveness that he acts 
thus. The selfishly cautious character of the 
hero of the Odyssey is illustrated by his an- 
swer to Agamemnon'’s question, “So thou 
wouldst have me allow the burying of the 
dead?” to which Odysseus replies, “ Yea; 
for I myself will come to need of burial.” 
Thus urged, Agamemnon gives way. Under 
the direction of Zeucros the body is raised by 
four attendants on their spears and shield, 
and carried off the stage, to the sound of a 
slow and impressive funeral march. The play 
ends with the remark of the chorus, “ Verily, 
experience hath many a lesson for men ; but, 
before he hath had proof, no man may read 
the future or his fate.” 

Where all worked so well together, it is dif- 
ficult to single out any for special praise; but 
we feel that we shall be doing no injustice if 
we say that the success of the play was, in 
great measure, due to Dr. 
Waldstein, whose archzologi- 
cal knowledge was displayed 
in the artistic “ properties,” 
and to whose care and atten- 
tion the actors were much 
indebted. 

It is fair to hope that the 
experiment so _ successfully 
tried at Cambridge in the 
Michaelmas term, 1882, may 
be but the first of a long 
series of performances which 
may not only invigorate a par- 
ticular department of academ- 
ic learning, but may popu- 
larize the study of the noblest 
literature which the world 
possesses, and may display 
to many, who would otherwise know little of 
it, what is most enduring and inspiring in the 
art of Hellas. 


AGAMEMNON 


G. W. Prothero. 


Cambridge under the same management, November 
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mist. “ 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


THR:E days Mary’s letter lay unanswered. 
About dusk of the third, as Richling was hur- 
rying across the yard of the bakery on some 
errand connected with the establishment, a 
light touch was laid upon his shoulder, a pe- 
culiar touch, which he recognized in an in- 
stant. He turned in the gloom and exclaimed, 
in a whisper: 

“ Why, Ristofalo! ” 

** Howdy ?” said Raphael, in his usual voice. 

“ Why, how did you get out ?” asked Rich- 
ling. “ Have you escaped ?” 

“ No. Just come out for little air. Captain 
of the prison and me. Not captain, exactly ; 
one of the keepers. Goin’ back some time 
to-night.” He stood there in his old-fash- 
ioned way, gently smiling, and looking as im- 
movable as a piece of granite. “ Have you 
heard from wife lately ?” 

“Yes,” said Richling. “ But — why —I 
don’t understand. You and the jailer out to- 
gether?” 

“‘ Yes, takin’ a little stroll ’round. He’s out 
there in the street. You can see him on door- 
step ’cross yonder. Pretty drunk, eh?” The 
Italian’s smile broadened for a moment, then 
came back to its usual self again. “ I jus’ lef’ 
Kate at home. Thought I’d come see you a 
little while.” 

“ Return calls ?” suggested Richling. 

“ Yes, return call. Your wife well ?” 

“Yes, But— why, this is the drollest —” 
He stopped short, for the Italian’s gravity in- 
dicated his opinion that there had been enough 
amusement shown. “ Yes, she’s well, thank 
you. By the by, whatdo you think of my letting 
her come out here now and begin life over 
again ? Doesn’t it seem to you it’s high time, 
if we’re ever going to do it at all?” 

“ What you think ?” asked Ristofalo. 

“ Well, now, you answer my question first.” 

“ No, you answer me first.” 

“T can’t. I haven't decided. I’ve been 
three days thinking about it. It may seem 
like a small matter to hesitate so long over 

” Richling paused for his hearer to 
dissent. 


“ Yes,” said Ristofalo, “ pretty small.” His 
smile remained the same. “She ask you? 
Reckon you put her up to it, eh?” 

“T don’t see why you should reckon that,” 
said Richling, with resentful coldness. 

“] dunno,” said the Italian, —“ thought 
so— that’s the way fellows do sometime.” 
There was a pause. Then he resumed: “| 
wouldn’t let her come yet. Wait.” 

“ For what ?” 

«See which way the cat goin’ to jump.” 

Richling laughed unpleasantly. 

“« What do you mean by that ? ” he inquired. 

“We goin’ to have war,” said Raphael 
Ristofalo. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Why, Ristofalo, you were 
never more mistaken in your life!” 

“T dunno,” replied the Italian, sticking in 
his tracks ; “ think it pretty certain. I read all 
the papers every day; nothin’ else to do in 
parish prison. Think we see war nex’ winter.” 

“ Ristofalo, a man of your sort can hardly 
conceive the amount of bluster this country 
can stand without coming to blows. We 
Americans are not like you Italians.” 

“No,” responded Ristofalo, “not much 
like.” His smile changed peculiarly. “ Wasn't 
for Kate, I go to Italia now.” 

“ Kate and the parish prison?’ said Richling. 

“ Oh,” — the old smile returned,— “ I get 
out that place any time I want.” 

“And you'd join Garibaldi, I suppose.” 
The news had just come of Garibaldi in Sicily. 

“Yes,” responded the Italian. There was 
a twinkle deep in his eyes as he added: “I 
know Garibaldi.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes. Sailed under him when he was 
ship-cap’n. He knows me.” 

“ And I dare say he’d remember you.” said 
Richling, with enthusiasm. 

“ He remember me,” said the quieter man. 
“ Well,— must go. Good e’nin’. Better tell 
yo’ wife wait awhile.” 

“] —don’tknow. I’llsee. Ristofalo——”" 

“ What?” 

“IT want to quit this business.” 

“ Better not quit. Stick to one thing.” 

“ But you never did that. You never did 
one thing twice in succession.” 
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“ There’s heap o’ diff’ence.” 

“] don’t see it. What is it?” 

But the Italian only smiled and shrugged, 
and began to move away. In a moment he 
said : 

“You see, Mr. Richlin’, you sen’ for yo’ 
wife, you can’t risk change o’ business. You 
change business, you can’t risk sen’ for yo’ 
wife. Well, good-night.” 

Richling was left to his thoughts. Nat- 
urally they were of the man whom he still 
saw, in his imagination, picking his jailer up 
off the door-step and going back to prison. 
Who could say that this man might not any 
day make just such a lion’s leap into the 
world’s arena as Garibaldi had made, and 
startle the nations as Garibaldi had done? 
What was that red-shirted scourge of tyrants 
that this man might not be? Sailor, soldier, 
hero, patriot, prisoner? See Garibaldi; despis- 
ing the restraints of law; careless of thesimplest 
conventionalities that go to make up an hon- 
est gentleman ; doing both right and wrong 
—like a lion; everything in him leonine. 
All this was in Ristofalo’s reach. It was all 
beyond Richling’s. Which was best, the ca- 
pability or the incapability? It was a ques- 
tion he would have liked to ask Mary. 

Well, at any rate, he had strength now 
for one thing — “ one pretty small thing.” He 
would answer her letter. He answered it, 
and wrote: “ Don’t come ; wait a little while.” 
He put aside all those sweet lovers’ pictures 
that had been floating before his eyes by 
night and day, and bade her stay until the 
summer, with its risks to health, should have 
passed, and she could leave her mother well 
and strong. 

It was only a day or two afterward that he 
fell sick. It was provoking to have such a 
cold and not know how he caught it, and to 
have it in such fine weather. He was in bed 
some days, and was robbed of much sleep by 
acough. Mrs. Reisen found occasion to tell 
Dr. Sevier of Mary’s desire, as communicated 
to her by “ Mr. Richlin’.” and of the advice 
she had given him. 

“ And he didn’t send for her, I suppose.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Well, Mrs. Reisen, I wish you had kept 
your advice to yourself.” The Doctor went 
to Richling’s bedside. 

“ Richling, why don’t you send for your 
wife ?” 

The patient floundered in the bed and drew 
himself up on his pillow. 

“Oh, Doctor, just listen!” He smiled in- 
credulously. “ Bring that little woman and 
her baby down here just as the hot season is 
beginning?” He thought a moment, and 
then continued: “ I’m afraid, Doctor, you’re 


prescribing for homesickness. Pray don’t tell 
me that’s my ailment.” 

“ No, it’s not. You have a bad cough that 
you must take care of; but still, the other is 
one of the counts in your case, and you know 
how quickly Mary and — the little girl would 
cure it.” 

Richling smiled again. 

“T can’t do that, Doctor; when I go to 
Mary or send for her on account of home- 
sickness, it must be hers, not mine.” 

“Well, Mrs. Reisen,” said the Doctor out- 
side the street door, “ I hope you'll remember 
my request.” 

“I'll tdo udt, Dtoctor,” was the reply, so 
humbly spoken that he repented half his 
harshness. 

“] suppose you’ve often heard that ‘ you 
can’t make a silk purse of a sow’s ear,’ haven't 
you ?” he asked. 

“Yes; I pin right often heeard udt.” She 
spoke as though she was not wedded to any 
inflexible opinion concerning the proposition. 

“ Well, Mrs. Reisen, as a man once said to 
me, ‘neither can you make a sow’s ear out 
of a silk purse.’” 

“Vell, to be cettaintly!” said the poor 
woman, drawing not the shadow of an infer- 
ence; “ how kin you?” 

“ Mr. Richling tells me he will write to Mrs. 
Richling to prepare to come down in the fall.” 

“ Vell!” exclaimed the delighted Mrs. Rei- 
sen, in her husband’s best manner, “ t’at’s te 
etsectly I atwised him!” And, as the Doctor 
drove away, she rubbed her mighty hands 
around each other in restored complacency. 
Two or three days later she had the addi- 
tional pleasure of seeing Richling up and 
about his work again. It was upon her moth- 
erly urging that he indulged himself, one 
calm, warm afternoon, in a walk in the upper 
part of the city. 


XLIV. 
NARCISSE WITH NEWS. 


Ir was very beautiful to see the summer 
setin. Treeseverywhere. You looked down a 
street, and, unless it were one of the two broad 
avenues where the only street-cars ran, it was 
pretty sure to be so overarched with boughs 
that, down in the distance, there was left but a 
narrow streak of vivid blue sky in the middle. 
Well-nigh every house had its garden, as 
every garden its countless flowers. The dark 
orange began to show its growing weight of 
fruitfulness, and was hiding in its thorny inte- 
rior the nestlings of yonder mocking-bird, 
silently foraging down in the sunny grass. 
The yielding branches of the privet were bowed 
down with their plumy panicles, and swayed 
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heavily from side to side, drunk with gladness 
and plenty. Here the peach was beginning 
to droop over a wall. There, and yonder, 
again beyond, ranks of fig-trees, that had so 
muffled themselves in their foliage that not 
the nakedness of a twig showed through, had 
yet more figs than leaves. The crisp, cool 
masses of the pomegranate were dotted with 
scarlet flowers. The cape jasmine wore hun- 
dreds of her own white favors, whose fragrance 
forerun the sight. Every breath of air was a 
new perfume. Roses, an innumerable host, 
ran a fairy riot about all grounds, and clam- 
bered from the lowest door-step to the highest 
roof. The oleander, wrapped in one great 
garment of red blossoms, nodded in the sun, 
and stirred and winked in the faint stirrings 
of the air. The pale banana slowly fanned 
herself with her own broad leaf. High up 
against the intense sky, its hard, burnished 
foliage glittering in the sunlight, the magnolia 
spread its dark boughs, adorned with their 
queenly white flowers. Nota bird noran insect 
seemed unmated. The little wren stood and 
sang to his sitting wife his loud, ecstatic song 
made all of her own name, — Matilda, Urilda, 
Lucinda, Belinda, Adaline, Madaline, Caro- 
line, or Melinda, as the case might be, —sing- 
ing as though every bone of his tiny body 
were a golden flute. The humming-birds 
hung on invisible wings, and twittered with 
delight as they feasted on woodbine and 
honeysuckle. The pigeon on the roof-tree 
cooed and wheeled about his mate, and swelled 
his throat, and tremulously bowed and walked 
with a smiting step, and arched his purpling 
neck, and wheeled and bowed and wheeled 
again. Pairs of butterflies rose in straight- 
upward flight, fluttered about each other in 
amorous strife, and drifted away in the upper 
air. And out of every garden came the voices 
of little children at play, the blessedest sound 
on earth. 

“Q Mary, Mary! why should two lovers 
live apart on this beautiful earth? Autumn 
is no time for mating. Who can tell what 
autumn will bring ?” 

The reverie was interrupted. 

“Mistoo ‘Itchlin’, ‘ow you enjoyin’ yo’ 
‘ealth in that beaucheouz weatheh juz at the 
pwesent? Me, I’m well. Yes, I’m always 
well,in fact. At the same time, nevvatheless, 
I fine myseff slightly sad. I s’pose ’tis natu’al 
— aman what love the ’itings of Lawd By’on 
as much as me. You know, of co’se, the mel- 
ancholic intelligens ? ” 

“ No,” said Richling ; “ has any one 

“Lady By’on, seh. Yesseh. ‘In the mids’ 
of life " you know where we ah, Mistoo 
"Itchlin’, I su-pose ? ” 

“Is Lady Byron dead?” 
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“Vesseh.” Narcisse bowed solemnly. “Gone, 
Mistoo ’Itchlin’. Since the seventeenth of last: 
Yesseh. ‘ Kig the bucket,’ as the povvub say.” 
He showed an extra band of black drawn 
neatly around his new straw hat. “ I thought 
it but p’opeh to put some moaning—as a 
species of twibute.” He restored the hat to 
his head. “ You like the tas’e of that, Mistoo 
"Itchlin’ ? ” 

Richling could but confess the whole thing 
was delicious. 

“ Yo’ 'umble servan’, seh,” responded the 
smiling creole, with a flattered bow. Then, 
assuming a gravity becoming the historian, he 
said : 

“In fact, ’tis a gweat mistake, that state- 
ment that Lawd By’on evva qua’led with his 
lady, Mistoo ’Itchlin’. But I s’pose you know 
’tis but a slandeh of the pwess. Yesseh. As, 
faw instance, thass anotheh slandeh of the 
pwess, that the delegates qua’led ad the 
Chawleston convention. They only pwetend 
to qua’l; so, by that way, to mizguide those 
Adolish-nists. Mistoo ’Itchlin’, I am_ p’oject- 
ing to ‘ite some obitua’ ’emawks about that 
Lady By’on, but I scass know w’etheh to ‘ite 
them in the poetic style aw in the p’osaic. 
Which would you conclude, Mistoo ’Itchlin’?” 

Richling reflected with downcast eyes. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, when he had 
passed his hand across his mouth in apparent 
meditation and looked up, “seems to me I'd 
conclude both, without delay.” 

“Yes? But accawding to what fawmule, 
Mistoo ’Itchlin’? ‘ Ay, ’tis theh is the ‘ub,’ in 
fact, as Lawd By’on says. It is to migs the 
two style’ that you advise ? ” 

“That's the favorite method,” replied 
Richling. 

“Well, I dunno ’ow ’tis, Mistoo ’Itchlin’, 
but I fine the moze facil’ty in the poetic. 
’Tis t’ue, in the poetic you got to look out 
concehning the ‘ime. You got to keep the 
eye skin’ faw it, in fact. But in the p’osaic, 
on the cont’a-ay, ’tis juz the opposite ; you got 
to keep the eye skin’ faw the sense. Yesseh. 
Now, if you migs the two style’ — well —’ow’s 
that, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’, if you migs them? 
Seem’ to me I dunno.” 

“Why, don’t you see?” asked Richling. 
“If you mix them, you avoid both necessities. 
You sail triumphantly between Scylla and 
Charybdis without so much as skinning your 
eye.” 

Narcisse looked at him a moment with a 
slightly searching glance, dropped his eyes 
upon his own beautiful feet, and said, in a 
meditative tone : 

“T believe you co-’ect.” But his smile was 
gone, and Richling saw that he had ventured 
too far. 
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“| wish my wife were here,” said Richling ; 
«she might give you better advice than I.” 

“Yes,” replied Narcisse, “I believe you 
co-ect agin, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’. "Tis but since 
yeste’d’y that I juz appen to hea’ Dr. Seveah 
d’op a saying ‘esembling to that. Yesseh, 
she’s a vey ’emawkable, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’.” 

“Is that what Dr. Sevier said ?” Richling 
began to fear an ambush. 

“No, seh. What the Doctah say—’twas 
me'ly to ’emawk in his jocose way. You 
know the Doctah’s lill callous, jocose way, 
Mistoo ’Itchlin.” 

He waved either hand outward gladsomely. 

“Yes,” said Richling, “I’ve seen speci- 
mens of it.” 

“Yesseh. He was ve’y complimenta’y, in 
fact, the Doctah. "Tis the trooth. He says, 
‘She’ll make a man of Witchlin’ if anythin’ 
can.’ Juz in his jocose way, you know.” 

The creole’s smile had returned in con- 
centrated sweetness. He stood silent, his 
face beaming with what seemed his confi- 
dence that Richling would be delighted. 
Richling recalled the physician’s saying con- 
cerning this very same little tale-bearer —that 
he carried his nonsense on top and his good 
sense underneath. 

“Dr. Sevier said that, did he?” asked 
Richling, after a time. 

“’Tis the vehbatim, seh. Convussing to 
yo’ ’eve’end fwend. You can ask him; he 
will co’obo’ate me in fact. Well, Mistoo 
‘Itchlin’, it supp’ise me you not tickle at that. 
Me, I may say, I wish / had a wife to make 
aman out of me.” 

“IT wish you had,” 
Narcisse smiled on. 

“Well, au ’evoi’.” He paused an instant 
with an earnest face. “ Pehchance I'll meet 
you this evening, Mistoo ‘Itchlin’? Faw 
doubtless, like myseff, you will assist at the 
gweat a-ally faw the Union, the Const’ution, 
and the enfo’cemen’ of the law. Dr. Seveah 
will addwess.” 

“T don’t know that I care to hear him,” 
replied Richling. 

“Goin’ to be a gwan’ out-po’-ing, Mistoo 
‘Itchlin. Citizens of Noo ’Leans without the 
leas’ ’espec’ faw fawmeh polly-tickle diff’- 
ence. Also fiah-works. ‘Come one, come 
all,’ as says the gweat Scott—includin’ yo’- 
seff, Mistoo ‘Itchlin. No? Well, au ‘evo’, 
Mistoo Itchlin’.” 


said Richling. But 


XLV. 


A PRISON MEMENTO. 


THE political pot began to seethe. Many 
yet will remember how its smoke went up. 
The summer—summer of 1860—grew fer- 


vent. Its breath became hot and dry. All 
observation —all thought—turned upon the 
fierce campaign. Discussion dropped as to 
whether Heenan would ever get that cham- 
pion’s belt, which even the little rector be- 
lieved he had fairly won in the international 
prize-ring. The news brought by each suc- 
ceeding European steamer of Garibaldi’s 
splendid triumphs in the cause of a new Italy, 
the fierce rattle of partisan warfare in Mexico, 
that seemed almost within hearing, so nearly 
was New Orleans concerned in some of its 
®ovements,—all things became secondary 
and trivial beside the developments of a po- 
litical canvass in which the long foreseen, 
long-dreaded issues between two parts of the 
nation were at length to be made final. The 
conventions had met, the nominations were 
complete, and the clans of four parties and 
fractions of parties were “ meeting,” and “ ral- 
lying,” and “ uprising,” and “ outpouring.” 

All life was strung to one high pitch. This 
contest was everything—nay, everybody — 
men, women, and children. They were all 
for the Constitution; they were all for the 
Union ; and each, even Richling, for the en- 
forcement of—his own ideas. On every bo- 
som, “no matteh the sex,” and no matter the 
age, hung one of those little round, ribbanded 
medals, with a presidential candidate on one 
side and his vice-presidential man Friday on 
the other. Needless to say that Ristofalo’s 
Kate, instructed by her husband, imported 
the earliest and many a later invoice of them, 
and distributing her peddlers at choice throng- 
ing-places, “ everlastin’ly,” as she laughingly 
and confidentially informed Dr. Sevier, “ raked 
in the sponjewlicks.” They were exposed for 
sale on little stalls on populous sidewalks and 
places of much entry and exit. 

The post-office in those days was still on 
Royal street, in the old Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The small hand-holes of the box- 
delivery were in the wide tessellated passage 
that still runs through the building from Royal 
street to Exchange Alley. A keeper of one 
of these little stalls established himself against 
a pillar just wkere men turned into and out 
of Royal street, out of or into this passage. 
One day, in this place, just as Richling turned 
from a delivery window to tear the envelope 
of a letter bearing the Milwaukee stamp, his 
attention was arrested by a man running by 
him toward Exchange Alley, pale as death, 
and followed by a crowd that suddenly broke 
into a cry, a howl, a roar—“ Hang him! 
Hang him!” 

“Come!” said a small, strong man, seiz- 
ing Richling’s arm and turning him in the 
common direction. If the word was lost on 
Richling’s defective hearing, not so the touch ; 
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for the speaker was Ristofalo. The two 
friends ran with all their speed through the 
passage and out into the alley. A few rods 
away, the chased wretch had been overtaken, 
and was made to face his pursuers. When 
Richling and Ristofalo reached him, there 
was already a rope about his neck. 

The Italian's leap, as he closed in upon the 
group around the victim, was like a tiger’s. 
The men he touched did not fall; they were 
rather hurled, driving backward those whom 
they were hurled against. A man leveled a 
revolver at him; Richling struck it a blow 
that sent it over twenty men’s heads. A long 
knife flashed in Ristofalo’s right hand. He 
stood holding the rope in his left, stooping 
slightly forward and darting his eyes about as 
if selecting a victim for his weapon. A 
stranger touched Richling from behind, spoke 
a hurried word in Italian, and handed him a 
huge dirk. But in that same moment the affair 
was over. There stood Ristofalo, gentle, self- 
contained, with just a perceptible smile turned 
upon the crowd, no knife in his hand, and 
beside him the slender, sinewy, and keen 
gray eye of Smith Izard. 

He was addressing the crowd. While he 
was speaking, half a score of police came from 
as many directions. When he had finished, 
he waved his slender hand at the mass of 
heads. 

“Stand back. 
And they began to go. 


Go about your business.” 
He laid a hand 
upon the rescued stranger and addressed the 
police. 

“Take this rope off. Take this man to the 
station and keep him till it’s safe to let him 


” 


O. : 
The explanation by which he had so quickly 
pacified the mob was a simple one. The 
rescued man was a seller of campaign medals. 
That morning, in opening a fresh supply of his 
little stock, he had failed to perceive that, 
among a lot of “ Breckenridge and Lane” 
medals, there had crept in one of Lincoln. 
That was the sum of his offense. The mistake 
had occurred in the Northern factory. Of 
course, if he did not intend to sell Lincoln 
medals, there was no crime. 

“ Don’t I tell you?” said the Italian to 
Richling, as they were walking away to- 
gether. “ Bound to have war; is already 
begin-n.” 

“ It began with me the day I got married,” 
said Richling. 

Ristofalo waited some time, 
asked : 

“How?” 

“T shouldn’t have said so,” replied Rich- 
ling; “I can’t explain.” 

“Thass all right,” said the other. And, a 


and then 
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little later: “ Smith Izard call’ you by name, 
How he know yo’ name?” 

“T can’t imagine!” 

The Italian waved his hand. 

“ Thass all right, too ; nothin’ to me.” Then, 
after another pause: “Think you saved my 
life to-day.” : 

“ The honors are easy,” said Richling. 

He went to bed again for two or three 
days. He liked it littlke when Dr. Sevier at- 
tributed the illness to a few moments’ violent 
exertion and excitement. 

“Tt was bravely done, at any rate, Rich- 
ling,” said the Doctor. 

“That it was!” said Kate Ristofalo, who 
had happened to call to see the sick man at 
the same hour. “ Doctor, ye’r mighty right! 
Ha!” 

Mrs. Reisen expressed a like opinion, and 
the two kind women met the two men’s ob- 
vious wish by leaving the room. 

“ Doctor,” said Richling at once, “ the last 
time you said it was love-sickness ; this time 
you Say it’s excitement; at the bottom it isn’t 
either. Will you please tell me what it really 
is? What is this thing that puts me here on 
my back this way ?” 

“ Richling,” replied the Doctor, slowly, “ if 
I tell you the honest truth, it began in that 
prison.” 

The patient knit his hands under his head 
and lay motionless and silent. 

“ Yes,” he said, after a time. And by and 
by again: “Yes; I feared as much. And 
can it be that my p/ysica/ manhood is going 
to fail me at such a time as this?” He drew 
a long breath and turned restively in the bed. 

“ We'll try to keep it from doing that,” re- 
plied the physician. “I’ve told you this, 
Richling, old fellow, to impress upon you the 
necessity of keeping out of all this hubbub — 
this night-marching and mass-meeting and 
exciting nonsense.” 

“ Andam I always—always to be blown 
back — blown back this way ?” said Richling, 
half to himself, half to his friend. 

“ There, now,” responded the Doctor, “just 
stop talking entirely. No, no; not always 
blown back. A sick man always thinks the 
present moment is the whole boundless future. 
Get well. And to that end possess your soul 
in patience. No newspapers. Read your Bible. 
It will calm you. I’ve been trying it my- 
self.” His tone was full of cheer, but it was 
also so motherly and the touch so gentle with 
which he put back the sick man’s locks — as 
if they had been a lad’s—that Richling 
turned away his face with chagrin. 

“Come!” said the Doctor, more sturdily, 
laying his hand on the patient’s shoulder. 
“You'll not lie here more than a day or 
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two. Before you know it, summer will be gone, 
and you'll be sending for Mary.” 

Richling turned again, put out a parting 
hand, and smiled with new courage. 


XLVI. 
NOW I LAY ME— 


Time may drag slowly, but it never drags 
backward. So the summer wore on, Richling 
following his physician’s directions; keeping 
to his work only — out of public excitements 
and all overstrain; and to every day, as he 
bade it good-bye, his eager heart, lightened 
each time by that much, said: “ When you 
come around again next year, Mary and I will 
meet you hand in hand.” This was Ais excite- 
ment, and he seemed to flourish on it. 

But day by day, week by week, the excite- 
ments of the times rose. Dr. Sevier was 
deeply stirred, and ever on the alert, looking 
out upon every quarter of the political sky, 
listening to the rising thunder, watching the 
gathering storm. There could hardly have 
been any one more completely engrossed by 
it. If there was, it was his book-keeper. It 
wasn’t so much the Constitution that enlisted 
Narcisse’s concern; nor yet the Union, which 
seemed to him safe enough; much less did 
the desire to see the enforcement of the laws 
consume him. Nor was it altogether the 
“’oman candles ” and the “ ’ockets”; but the 
rhetoric. 

Ah, the “’eto’ic!” He bathed, he pad- 
dled, dove, splashed, in a surf of it. 

“ Doctah,”— shaking his finely turned 
shoulders into his coat and lifting his hat 
toward his head,—“ I had the honah, and at 
the same time the pleasu’, to yeh you make a 
shawt speech lass evening. I was p’oud to 
yeh yo’ bunning eloquence, Doctah,— if 
you'll allow. Yesseh. Eve’ybody said ’twas 
the moze bilious effo’t of the o’-casion.” 

Dr. Sevier actually looked up and smiled, 
and thanked the happy young man for the 
compliment. 

“ Yesseh,” continued his admirer, “ I nev- 
veh flatteh. I give the me’-it where the me’-it 
lies. Well, seh, we juz make that welkin ’inge 
faw joy when you finally stop’ at the en’. 
Pehchance you heard my voice among that 
sea of head’? But I doubt —in such a vas’ 
up'ising—so many imposing pageant’, in 
fact. and those ‘ocket’ exploding in the 
staw-y heaven’, as they say. I think I like 
that exp’ession I saw on the newzpapeh, wheh 
it says: ‘Long biffo the appointed owwa, 
thousan’ of flashing tawches and tas’eful t’ans- 
pa’encies with divuz devices, whose blazing 
effulgence turn’ day into night.’ Thass a 
ve’y talented style, in fact. Well, au ’evoi’, 
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Doctah. I’m going ad the—an’ thass an- 
otheh thing I like—’tis faw the ladies to 
’ing bells that way on the balconies. Because 
Mr. Bell and Eve’ett is name ée//, and so is 
the de//s name’ juz the same way, and so they 
‘ing the ded/s to signify. I had to elucidate 
that to my hant. Well, au ’evoi’, Doctah.” 

The Doctor raised his eyes from his letter- 
writing. The young man had turned, and 
was actually going out without another word. 
What perversity moved the physician no one 
will ever know ; but he sternly called: 

“ Narcisse !” 

The creole wheeled about on the threshold : 

“ Yesseh ?” 

The Doctor held him with a firm, grave 
eye, and slowly said : 

“I suppose before you return you will go 
to the post-office.” He said nothing more,— 
only that, just in his jocose way,— and dropped 
his eyes again upon his pen. Narcisse gave 
him one long black look, and silently went 
out. 

But a sweet complacency could not stay 
long away from the young man’s breast. The 
world was too beautiful; the white, hot sky 
above was in such fine harmony with his 
puffed lawn shirt-bosom and his white linen 
pantaloons, bulging at the thighs and taper- 
ing at the ankles ; and at the corner of Canal 
and Royal streets he met so many members 
of the Yancey Guards and Southern Guards 
and Chalmette Guards and Union Guards 
and Lane Dragoons and Breckenridge Guards 
and Douglas Rangers and Everett Knights, 
and had the pleasant trouble of stepping aside 
and yielding the pavement to the far-spread- 
ing crinoline. Oh, life was one scintillating 
cluster-breastpin of ecstasies! And there 
was another thing—General William Walk- 
er’s filibusters! Royal street, St. Charles, the 
rotunda of the St. Charles Hotel, were full 
of them. 

It made Dr. Sevier both sad and fierce to 
see what hold their lawless enterprise took 
upon the youth of the city. Not that any 
great number were drawn into the movement, 
least of all Narcisse; but it captivated their 
interest and sympathy, and heightened the 
general unrest, when calmness was what every 
thoughtful man saw to be the country’s great- 
est need. 

An incident to illustrate the Doctor’s state 
of mind : 

It occurred one evening in the St. Charles 
rotunda. He saw some citizens of high stand- 
ing preparing to drink at the bar with a group 
of broad-hatted men, whose bronzed fore- 
heads and general out-of-door mien hinted 
rather ostentatiously of Honduras and Rua- 
tan Island. As he passed close to them one 
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of the citizens faced him blandly and unex- 
pectedly took his hand, but quickly let it go 
again. The rest only glanced at the Doctor, 
and drew nearer to the bar. 

“T trust you’re not unwell, Doctor,” said 
the sociable one, with something of a smile, 
and something of a frown, at the tall phy- 
sician’s gloomy brow. 

“Tam well, sir.” 

“[ —didn’t know,” said the man again, 
throwing an aggressive resentment into his 
tone ; “‘ you seemed preoccupied.” 

“ I was,” replied the Doctor, returning his 
glance with so keen an eye that the man 
smiled again, appeasingly. “I was thinking 
how barely skin-deep civilization is.” 

The man ha-ha’d artificially, stepping back- 
ward as he said: “ That’s so!” He looked 
after the departing Doctor an instant, and then 
joined his companions. 

Richling had a touch of this contagion. 
He looked from Garibaldi to Walker and 
back again, and could not see any enormous 
difference between them. He said as much 
to one of the bakery’s customers, a restaura- 
teur with a well-oiled tongue, who had praised 
him for his intrepidity in the rescue of the 
medal-peddler, which, it seems, he had wit- 
nessed. With this praise still upon his lips 
the caterer walked with Richling to the res- 
taurant door, and detained him there to en- 


large upon the subject of Spanish-American 
misrule, and the golden rewards that must 
naturally fall to those who should supplant it 


with stable government. Richling listened 
and replied, and replied again and listened ; 
and presently the restaurateur startled him 
with an offer to secure him a captain’s com- 
mission under Walker. He laughed incred- 
ulously ; but the restaurateur, very much in 
earnest, talked on ; and by littles, but rapidly, 
Richling admitted the value of the various 
considerations urged. Two or three months 
of rapid adventure; complete physical ren- 
ovation — of course — natural sequence ; the 
plaudits of a grateful people ; maybe fortune 
also, but at least a certainty of finding the 
road to it; all this to meet Mary with next 
fall. 

“I’m in a great hurry just now,” said Rich- 
ling ; “ but I'll talk about this thing with you 
again to-morrow or next day,” and so left. 

The restaurateur turned to his head waiter, 
stuck his tongue in his cheek, and pulled 
down the lower lid of an eye with his fore- 
finger. He meant to say he had been lying 
for the pure fun of it. 

When Dr. Sevier came that afternoon to 
see Reisen — of whom there was now but little 
left, and that little unable to leave the bed— 
Richling took occasion to raise the subject 
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that had entangled his fancy. He was careful 
to say nothing of himself or the restaurateur, 
or anything, indeed, but a timid generality or 
two. But the Doctor responded with a clear, 
sudden energy that, when he was gone, left 
Richling feeling painfully blank, and yet un- 
able to find anything to resent except the 
Doctor’s superfluous—as he thought, quite 
superfluous — mention of the island of Cozu-* 
mel. 

However, and after ail, that which for the 
most part kept the public mind heated was, 
as we have said, the political campaign. Pop- 
ular feeling grew tremulous with it as the 
landscape did under the burning sun. It was 
a very hot summer. Not a good one for fee- 
ble folk; and one early dawn poor Reisen 
suddenly felt all his reason come back to him, 
opened his eyes, and lo! he had crossed the 
river in the night, and was on the other side: 

Dr. Sevier’s experienced horse halted of 
his own will to let a procession pass. In the 
carriage at its head the physician saw the 
little rector, sitting beside a man of German 
ecclesiastical appearance. Behind it followed 
a majestic hearse, drawn by black-plumed and 
caparisoned horses— four of them. Then 
came a long line of red-shirted firemen ; for 
he in the hearse had been an “ exempt.” 
Then a further line of big-handed, white- 
gloved men in beavers and regalias; for he 
had been also a Freemason and an Odd-fel- 
low. Then another column, of emotionless- 
visaged German women all in bunchy black 
gowns, walking out of time to the solemn 
roll and pulse of the muffied drums, and 
the brazen peals of the funeral march. A few 
carriages closed the long line. In the first of 
them the waiting Doctor marked, with a sud- 
den understanding of all, the pale face of 
John Richling, and by his side the widow 
who had been forty years a wife,—weary and 
red with weeping. The Doctor took off his 
hat. 


XLVII. 


RISE UP, MY LOVE, MY FAIR ONE. 


¢ THE summer at length was past, and the 
burning heat was over and gone. The days 
were refreshed with the balm of a waning 
October. There had been no fever. True, 
the nights were still aglare with torches, and 
the street echoes kept awake by trumpet 
notes and huzzas, by the tramp of feet and 
the delicate hint of the bell-ringing ; and men 
on the stump and off it, in the “ wigwams,” 
along the sidewalks, as’ they came forth, 
wiping their mouths, from the free lunch 
counters, and on the curbstones and “ flags” 
of Carondelet street, were saying things to 
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make a patriot’s heart ache. But contrariwise, 
in that same Carondelet street, and hence in 
all the streets of the big, scattered town, the 
most prosperous commercial year — they meas- 
ure from September to September—that had 
ever risen upon New Orleans had closed its 
distended record, and no one knew or dreamed 
that, for nearly a quarter of a century to 
come, the proud city would never see the 
equal of that golden year just gone. And so, 
away yonder among the great lakes on the 
northern border of the anxious but hopeful 
country, Mary was calling, calling, like an 
unseen bird piping across the fields for its 
mate, to know if she and che one little nestling 
might not come to hers. 

And at length, after two or three unex- 
pected contingencies had caused delays of 
one week after another, all in a silent tremor 
of joy, John wrote the word — “Come!” 

He was on his way to put it into the post- 
office, in Royal street. At the newspaper 
offices, in Camp street, he had to go out into 
the middle of the way to get around the 
crowd that surrounded the bulletin-boards, 
and that scuffled for copies of the latest issue. 
The day of days was passing; the returns of 
election were coming in. In front of the 
“ Picayune” office he ran square against a 
small man who had just pulled himself and 
the most of his clothing out of the press with 
the last news crumpled in the hand that he 
still held above his head. 

“ Hello, Richling, this is pretty exciting, 
isn’t it!” It was the little clergyman. “Come 
on, I'll go your way ; let’s get out of this.” 

He took Richling’s arm, and they went on 
down the street, the rector reading aloud as 
they walked, and shop-keepers and salesmen 
at their doors catching what they could of 
his words as the two passed. 

“It’s dreadful! dreadful!” said the little 
man, thrusting the paper into his pocket in a 
wad. 

“Hi! Mistoo ‘Itchlin’,” quoth Narcisse, 
passing them like an arrow, on his way to 
the paper offices. 

“He’s happy,” said Richling. 

“Well, then, he’s the only happy man I 
know of in New Orleans to-day,” said the little 
rector, jerking his head and drawing a sigh 
through his teeth. 

“No,” said Richling, “ I’m another. You 
see this letter.” He showed it with the direc- 
tion turned down. “I’m going now to mail 
it. When my wife gets it she starts.” 

The preacher glanced quickly into his face. 
Richling met his gaze with eyes that danced 
with suppressed joy. The two friends attracted 
no attention from those whom they passed 
or who passed them; the newsboys were 
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scampering here and there, everybody buy- 
ing from them, and the walls of Common 
street ringing with their shouted proffers of the 
“full account” of the election. 

“ Richling, don’t do it.” 

“ Whynot?” Richling showed only amuse- 
ment. 

“ For several reasons,” replied the other. 
“In the first place, look at your business!” 

“ Never so good as to-day.” 

“True. And it entirely absorbs you. 
What time would you have at your fireside, or 
even at your family table? None. It’s— 
well, you know what it is— it’s a bakery, you 
know. You could n’t expect to lodge your 
wife and little girl in a bakery in Benjamin 
street; you know you couldn’t. Now, you 
— you don’t mind it—or, I mean, you can 
stand it. Those things never need damage a 
gentleman. But with your wife it would be 
different. You smile, but—why, you know 
she could n’t go there. And if you put her any- 
where where a lady ought to be, in New 
Orleans, she would be — well, don’t you see, 
she would be about as far away as if she were 
in Milwaukee ? Richling, I don’t know how 
it looks to you for me to be someddlesome, and 
I believe you think I’m making a very poor 
argument ; but you see this is only one point, 
and the smallest. Now és 

Richling raised his thin hand and said. 
pleasantly : 

“It’s no use. You can’t understand ; it 
wouldn't be possible to explain; for you 
simply don’t know Mary!” 

“ But there are some things I do know. Just 
think; she’s with her mother where she is. 
Imagine her falling ill here—as you've told 
me she used to do—and you with that bakery 
on your hands.” 

Richling looked grave. 

“ Oh no,” continued the little man. “ You've 
been so brave and patient, you and your wife, 
both,— do be so a little bit longer! Live 
close; save yourmoney; go on rising in value 
in your business ; and after a little you'll rise 
clear out of the sphere you’re now in. You'll 
command your own time; you'll build your 
own little home; and life and happiness and 
usefulness will be fairly and broadly open be- 
fore you.” Richling gave heed with a troubled 
face, and let his companion draw him into the 
shadow of that “St. Charles” from the foot of 
whose stair-way he had once been dragged 
away as a vagrant. 

“ See, Richling. Every few weeks, you may 
readin some paper of how a man on some ferry- 
boat jumps for the wharf before the boat has 
touched it, falls into the water, and 
Make sure! Be brave a little longer—only a 
little longer! Wait till you're sure.” 
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“ T’m sure enough! ” 

“Oh no, you're not. Wait till this political 
broil is over. They say Lincoln is elected. 
If so, the South is not going to submit to it. 
Nobody can tell what the consequences are 
to be. Suppose we should have war. I don’t 
think we shall, but suppose we should! There 
would be a general upheaval, commercial 
stagnation, industrial collapse, shrinkage 
everywhere! Wait tillit’s over. It may not be 
two weeks hence; it can hardly be more than 
ninety days at the outside. If it should, the 
North would be ruined, and you may be sure 
they are not going to allow ¢#at. Then, when 
all starts fair again, bring your wife and 
baby. I'll tell you what to do, Richling!” 

“ Will you?” responded the listener, with 
an amiable laugh that the little man tried 
to echo. 

“Yes. Ask Dr. Sevier! He’s right here in 
the next street. He was on your side last 
time; maybe he’ll be so now.” 

“ Done!” said Richling. They went. The 
rector said he would do an errand in Canal 
street, while Richling should go up and see 
the physician. 

Dr. Sevier was in. 

“« Why, Richling!” He rose to receive him. 
“How are you?” He cast his eye over his 
visitor with professional scrutiny. “ What 
brings you here?” 

“To tell you that I’ve written for Mary,” 
said Richling, sinking wearily into a chair. 

“ Have you mailed the letter ? ” 

“T’m taking it to the post-office now.” 

The Doctor threw one leg energetically 
over the other, and picked up the same 
paper-knife that he had handled when, two 
years and a half before, he had sat thus, 
talking to Mary and John on the eve of their 
separation. 

“ Richling, I'll tell you. I’ve been think- 
ing about this thing for some time, and I’ve 
decided to make you a proposal. I look at 
you and at Mary and at the times—the con- 
dition of the country —the probable future— 
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everything. I know you, physically and men- 
tally, better than anybody else does. I can say 
the same of Mary. So, of course, I don’t make 
this proposal impulsively, and I don’t want 
it rejected. 

“ Richling, I’ll lend you two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars, payable at your 
convenience, if you will just go to your room, 
pack up, go home, and take from six to twelve 
months’ holiday with your wife and child.” 

The listener opened his mouth in blank 
astonishment. 

“Why, Doctor, you’re jesting! You can’t 
suppose . 

“I don’t suppose anything. I simply want 
you to do it.” 

“ Well, I simply can’t!” 

“Did you ever regret taking my advice, 
Richling ? ” 

“No, never. But this—why, it’s utterly 
impossible. Me leave the results of four 
years’ struggle to go holidaying? I can’t 
understand you, Doctor.” 

“’T would take weeks to explain.” 

“It’s idle to think of it,” said Richling, 
half to himself. 

“Go home and think of it twenty-four 
hours,” said the Doctor. 

“ Tt’s useless, Doctor.” 

“Very good, then; send for Mary. Mail 
your letter.” 

“ You don’t mean it!” said Richling. 

“Yes, I do. Send for Mary; and tell her I 
advised it.” He turned quickly away to his 
desk, for Richling’s eyes had filled with tears ; 
but turned again and rose as Richling rose. 
They joined hands. 

“ Yes, Richling, send for her. It’s the right 
thing to do—if you will not do the other. 
You know I want you to be happy.” 

“ Doctor, one word. In your opinion is 
there going to be war?” 

“I don’t know. But if there is, it’s time 
for husband and wife and child to draw close 
together. Good-day.” 

And so the letter went. 


(To be continued.) 


FATE. 


A sUNBEAM kissed a river-ripple, — “ Nay, 


Naught shall dissever thee and me! 


>? 


In night’s wide darkness passed the beam away, 
The ripple mingled with the sea. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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THERE is always one uncertain item in the 
annual budget of the United States Govern- 
ment — one elastic figure in the column of 
expenditures, that stretches out and out year 
after year, with no fixed limit. This unde- 
termined quantity in the problem of national 
expenditures is the Pension List. Already it 
demands over sixty millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Excepting only the interest charge on the 
public debt, it is the broadest and deepest 
channel of outgo from the treasury, and, un- 
like the public debt, it is a channel with no 
known bounds. All revenue systems must be 
shaped with reference to its requirements. 
The political economist finds it useless to 
argue in favor of certain theories or methods 
of national taxation as best adapted to secure 
the prosperity of the country, when he finds 
himself faced by the necessity of providing 
the Government with an income sufficient to 
meet not only its running expenses and heavy 
interest charges, but also a constantly swell- 
ing demand for more money for the men who 
served in the late civil war. 

Any one looking at our national affairs 
from an outside point of view, would natu- 
rally suppose that as our civil war ended 
nearly eighteen years ago, the accounts must 
long since have been adjusted, the sick and 
wounded provided for, and the books closed. 
The Pension List, however large at one time, 
one would say, must necessarily shrink with 
the inroads of mortality, and steadily dimin- 
ish year by year. This would be a very ra- 
tional view, and it would also be a correct 
one if the laws governing the List were not 
constantly changed by Congress. Since the 
passage of the act of July 14, 1862, which 
was the foundation of the system of legisla- 
tion granting pensions on account of the war 
of the rebellion, Congress has made more 
than fifty changes in the pension laws. With- 
out examining all these changes, it is safe to 
say that they have been, with hardly an ex- 
ception, from first to last, in the direction of 
more liberal allowances, of widening the range 
of pensionable classes, and of opening easier 
avenues for establishing claims. There is al- 
ways a pressure upon Congress to do some- 
thing or other for the soldiers —always a fair 
show of argument to make out that there are 
still discrepancies to be corrected, and injus- 
tices to be remedied in behalf of the men who 
fought for their country. When an important 
election is pending, both parties are eager to 
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secure the “ soldier vote,” irrespective of the 
interests of the tax-payers or the condition of 
the treasury. Now, in point of fact, there is 
no “soldier vote,” in the sense of a political 
force which holds together and is thrown 
bodily on one side or the other according as 
one or the other party shows the greater 
readiness to grant pensions or bounties; but 
Congressmen are afraid there may be, and 
the Washington claim agents keep up the fic- 
tion that there is. The soldier vote long ago 
became mingled with the citizen vote, and 
there is no dividing line left. The ex-volun- 
teers do not support one of the great national 
parties because more of its representatives in 
Congress have voted for some pension legis- 
lation than of the representatives of the other 
party. Yet it issafe to assert that most of the 
legislation adopted since the war closed, to 
pay money on account of service in the Union 
armies, has had for its real motive not justice 
nor generosity, but a desire to cultivate the 
“ soldier vote” for party purposes. 
Unfortunately this disposition does not di- 
minish as the cause of this species of expendi- 
ture recedes into the past. The Arrears of 
Pensions act, which will take more than 
$250,000,000 before the claims it evoked are 
all satisfied, was not passed until 1879, four- 
teen years after the rebel armies surrendered. 
A bill is now pending to extend that act, 
which, if passed, will add ninety millions more 
to its cost from claims now on file, and, it is 
estimated by the Pension Office, will require 
$156,000,000 for new claims. An equaliza- 
tion of bounties bill, repeatedly defeated 
by one house of Congress or the other, and 
once passed by both and vetoed by Presi- 
dent Grant, is still being pressed. It calls 
for a sum which would reach at least $150,- 
000,000. Then there is a bill to pension all 
soldiers who were prisoners of war at any 
time, no matter whether they incurred disa- 
bilities or not; and not very far in the future 
looms up a gigantic scheme to pension all 
who served in the war for the Union, whether 
they came out of it sound or unsound. The 
survivors of the war of 1812 were all pen- 
sioned long ago; the Mexican veterans are 
next in order ; then will come the veterans of 
the civil war. And when they are all pro- 
vided with an annuity, even the question of 
pensioning those who fought on the rebel 
side may come up. Thus, in the end, the 
population may come to be divided into two 
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great classes, the pensioned and the unpen- 
sioned. 

The growth of the Pension List since the 
beginning of the late civil war is significantly 
shown by the following table, the figures for 
each year being of date of June 30th, when 
the governmental fiscal year ends : 


Year. Number of Pensioners. Annual Value of Roil. 


$957,772 
921,076 
1,371,716 
415951376 
8,023,445 
11,674,474 
16,447,822 
19,224,183 
21,305,484 
22,260,199 
22,804,994 
25,480,578 
26,259,284 
26,244,786 
26,289,519 
25,596,324 
255371,215 
24,107,981 
2514935742 
25,917,906 
28,769,967 
29,341,101 
32,245,192 


1861 

1862 
1863 . 
1864. .... 
_ ae 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870. . 
1871 
1872. 
1873 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876 
1877... 
1878 
1879 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 


10,709 
10,232 

. 14,791 
j 515135 
. 85,9380 
. 126,722 
155,474 
169,643 
187,963 
198,686 
207,495 
. 232,229 
238,411 
. -236,241 
-234,821 
. 232,137 
.. + -232,104 
. -223,998 
242,755 
.250,802 

. . -268,830 
. .285,697 
. 303,658 


Of the total number of pensioners on the 
rolls on the 30th of June last, 4831 were sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812, 21,336 widows of 
those who served in that war, 198,643 “ army 
invalids,” and 2468 “navy invalids,” in which 
two classes are comprised all soldiers and 
sailors pensioned on account of wars later 
than that of 1812, and 74,343 widows, minor 
children, and other dependent relatives of those 
serving in such wars. The List is not classified 
to show how many should be charged to the 
war of the rebellion, but as there were only 
10,709 names in all on the rolls when that war 
began (the soldiers and widows of the war of 
1812 were pensioned later), it is fair to suppose 
that not more than sooo pensioners are to be 
put to the account of the Mexican and Indian 
wars prior to 1861. Thus there will remain a 
grand total of over 270,000 persons who are 
now drawing pensions on account of the civil 
war of 1861-65. The figures in the third 
column of the above table show what the 
roll has called for as an annual appropriation, 
but do not show the actual amount paid out 
by the Pension Office, that amount being con- 
siderably swollen by claims for arrears allowed. 
Thus, in the year ending June 3oth, 1882, the 
Pension Office disbursed $61,000,000, and in 
the following year $66,000,000. 

It will be seen by a glance at the table 
that the total number of pensioners culminated 
in 1873, and gradually fell off from that year 
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till 1879, diminishing from 238,411 to 223,998. 
This was the natural result of the operation 
of mortality. But in 1879 the army of pen- 
sioners was considerably augmented, and ever 
since then it has continued to grow, the 
total increase of five years being 79,660, to 
which we must add the number dropped by 
reason of death to arrive at the total of new 
names which have gone upon the list. Mak- 
ing a moderate aliowance for the shrinkage 
of the old roll, we must conclude that over 
100,000 new pensioners have been enrolled 
since June 30th, 1879. On its face it is an 
astonishing fact that since 1879, a date four- 
teen years after the services ceased for which 
these pensions are granted, 100,000 persons 
should have been found to have a just claim 
to pensions. It is a still more astonishing 
fact, however, that there are still 244,505 
claims pending in the Pension Office which 
must yet be adjudicated. Of these, 184,371 are 
invalid claims, only 14,731 being for wounds, 
the remainder, 169,640, being for disability 
on account of obscure diseases. 

The cause of the enormous growth of the 
roll in recent years was the Arrears act of 
January, 1879, which reopened all old cases 
and dated them back to the time the disabili- 
ties were incurred, and made the same provi- 
sions for new cases filed prior to June 3oth, 
1880. Before the passage of that act all pen- 
sions, when granted, were made to begin at 
the date of filing the application. The effect 
of this law was to stir up a multitude of people 
to apply for pensions who had never thought 
of the matter before. In one year 141,466 
men who had not realized that they were 
disabled until the Government offered a 
premium of a thousand dollars or more for 
the discovery of aches and disabilities, made 
application. The man who in 1880 could 
make out a case of a wound received or 
disease contracted, say in 1863, and was al- 
lowed eight dollars per month, obtained about 
fifteen hundred dollars cash as soon as his 
pension was granted. Even the trifling disabil- 
ities, graded at two, four, or six dollars per 
month, brought in a very handsome sum. 

Thousands of men beginning to be troubled 
by rheumatic pains and other signs of advanc- 
ing age, who had forgotten the connection 
between their complaints and their army ser- 
vice until their memories were stimulated by 
the promise of a large gratuity, remembered 
that they had contracted their special troubles 
during the war. Thousands of others who 
had received minor wounds, which they never 
thought of as disabilities when the result of 
tedious waiting on a claim could only be a 
few dollars a month, came forward with their 
demands. The claim agents, too, were active 
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in looking up cases of men who did not of 
their own accord seek the aid of the Govern- 
ment. These diligent and somewhat objec- 
tionable people still fill the mails with circulars 
informing ex-soldiers that fifty millions have 
been appropriated for their benefit, and urging 
them to come forward and claim their re- 
spective shares. 

Up to June 3oth, 1883, the total number 
of applications filed for pensions on account 
of the late war was 712,466, and the total 
number of claims allowed was 370,205. Now, 
the total number of individual enlistments in 
the Federal army and navy during the war 
was 2,063,000, of which number there are 
supposed to be about 1,500,000 men still liv- 
ing. Applications for pensions have been 
made on account of the service of about one- 
third of the entire force enlisted at any time 
during the war. In their treatment of the 
subject the authorities at Washington are dis- 
posed to regard the entire unpensioned re- 
mainder as a possible “ pension population,” 
liable to appear as applicants for places upon 
the pension roll. 

There are two ways of looking at this so- 
called “ pension population.” One assumes 
that a man who served in the army and has 
no disease, wound, or other serious hurt, was 
toughened by the rough life of the camp and 
actually benefited physically, and given a 
longer probable lease of life. Following this 


hypothesis, when such a man applies for 
a pension eighteen or nineteen years after 
the war, there should be the strongest reason 
for believing that his alleged disability was 


not contracted in the service. The other 
view is that everybody who went to the field 
during the war was more or less weakened 
constitutionally by the unaccustomed strain 
and friction of army lifé, and that many kinds 
of common diseases and weaknesses first ap- 
pearing at this late day may fairly be attrib- 
uted to the exposure and exertion incident to 
a soldier’s experience. The latter hypothesis 
appears to be the one governing the practice 
of many pensions-examining surgeons, and, 
in a general way, of the Pension Office at 
Washington. It is backed up by a sentiment 
in Congress which demands that the laws be 
construed liberally, and the benefit of a doubt 
always given to a soldier. 

At a club dinner in New York recently, an 
examining surgeon related the following inci- 
dent, showing how the Arrears act developed 
pensioners out of sound and undeserving men. 
During the war he was surgeon of an infan- 
try regiment. When the regiment first went 
into battle he observed, sitting béhind a big 
tree at a safe distance from the fighting-line, 
the captain of one of the companies. 
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“ What are you doing here, captain ?” asked 
the doctor. 

“I’m not feeling well,” replied the offi- 
cer, in a doleful voice. 

The surgeon was too busy looking after the 
wounded to stop and inquire as to his com- 
plaint. A few weeks later the regiment again 
got under fire, and the surgeon found the 
same captain skulking behind a barn. 

“ Hello! sick again?” he exclaimed. 

* Well, the fact is, doctor, I’m not exactly 
sick. I may as well own up that I’m a coward. 
There’s no help for it. It must be constitu- 
tional. Now, doctor, what’s the use of my 
staying in the army ? Wont you help me get 
a discharge ?” 

The surgeon thought he was doing the coun- 
try a service when, a few days afterward, he 
recommended that the man be discharged on 
the ground of general disability. He heard 
nothing of the captain until sixteen years 
later, when he received a letter from the Pen- 
sion Office informing him that Captain Blank 
had applied for a pension from the date of his 
muster-out, and that as he, as surgeon of the 
regiment, had certified to the disability, would 
he kindly inform the Government as to the 
nature of the disease from which the officer 
suffered? The surgeon replied that the cap- 
tain’s complaint was chronic and incurable 
cowardice, not contracted in the line of his 
duty, but constitutional. The captain’s name 
did not go upon the roll, and his plan for 
getting some four thousand dollars for ar- 
rears and twenty dollars a month for the rest 
of his life came to grief. How many schemes 
no less dishonest have succeeded through the 
complaisance of examining surgeons, less hon- 
est than the narrator of this incident, could 
only be ascertained by a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the whole Pension List and a reéxam- 
ination of the entire army of pensioners. 

A visitor to the Pension Office lately asked 
to see the list of pensioners belonging to the 
company in an Ohio regiment in which he 
had served. He had himself been badly 
wounded in a battle with Stonewall Jackson’s 
forces, but had never applied for a pension 
because not disabled for following his pro- 
fession. To his surprise he found, when one 
of the big ledgers was opened to “ Company 
D,” that there were seventy names inscnbed. 

“What! Seventy pensioners from a single 
company ?” he exclaimed. 

“They are all drawing pensions except a 
few whose applications are pending,” replied 
the clerk. 

Upon scanning the list the visitor recognized 
the names of several of his former comrades 
whom he remembered as having a weakness 
for dropping out of the ranks and hunting a 
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place of safety whenever firing began at the 
front, and who he knew had never been 
wounded or in hospital for any cause during 
their three years of service. 

It is a common opinion in Washington 
that about one-fourth of the Pension List is 
more or less fraudulent, or, to express it 
more accurately, non-meritorious, and would 
be cut off if existing laws were rigidly ap- 
plied. No one doubts that there are thou- 
sands of “invalid” pensioners who zre not 
invalids at all, but able-bodied men; that 
there are other thousands pensioned for dis- 
eases not resulting from their army service ; 
that there are “dependent relatives” who 
are quite independent, and “ widows” who 
long ago remarried; and that there are still 
more glaring cases of successful fraud in the 
form of swindlers who personate dead pen- 
sioners and continue to receive their pension 
checks. For this condition of affairs the Pen- 
sion Office at Washington cannot be held re- 
sponsible. It is not carelessly conducted. On 
the contrary, it is methodical, careful, and 
vigilant within the limitations which law and 
precedent prescribe. The system itself is at 
fault, and that system can be changed only 
by Congressional action. Certain set forms 
of evidence are prescribed. If the applicant 
can comply with them his claim is allowed, 
unless there is in his manner of compliance 
something that raises a suspicion of fraud. 
The evidence is all ex parte. The applicant 
or his attorney fills up the regulation forms, 
and procures the required signatures and af- 
fidavits. Men asked to do the neighborly act 
of witnessing a pension paper are always com- 
pliant, and are seldom particular as to what 
they certify to. No one appears for the Gov- 
ernment to cross-examine them. When an 
application reaches the Pension Office it en- 
counters an admirable system of checks and 
safeguards. It is referred to the Adjutant- 
General’s office for an indorsement as to 
service, and to the Surgeon-General’s office 
for a statement as to whether the applicant 
was upon any hospital roll, and, if so, what 
facts were recorded as to his injuries or 
illness. If the case on the record evidence 
at hand appears to be a frima-facie one, 
the applicant is referred to examining sur- 
geons near his own home. Here is another 
weakness in the system. The surgeons are 
local physicians. Their natural disposition 
would be to favor the applicant as a neigh- 
bor and acquaintance, and perhaps a patient. 
There is little reason why they should feel 
called upon to protect the Government treas- 
ury. They get their fees whether they decide 
favorably upon the case or not. It does not 
follow that they are dishonest because they 
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credit an applicant’s account of his ailments 
and let him make the most of his symptoms. 
They know that the Government is liberal 
toward the soldiers, and to help stretch its 
liberality to cover a somewhat doubtful case 
does not seem blamable. 

When there is no record of wounds or hos- 
pital treatment for illness, the applicant js 
aided by directions from Washington to make 
up the deficiency with other evidence. This 
evidence has to be strong and direct, but is 
all on paper and all ex parte. The false 
swearing looks just as well as the true. So 
many papers of certain forms, duly signed, 
sealed, and certified, establish the case. No 
one representing the Government is brought 
face to face with the applicant except the ex- 
amining surgeon. In a word, the system is 
based upon the hypothesis that the applicant 
is an honest ex-soldier, actually disabled in 
whole or part from earning a living by man- 
ual labor, who deserves to be helped to make 
out his case for a pension. 

The gauge of a pensioner’s disability is al- 
ways his unfitness to do manual work. The 
pension laws go upon the idea that every sol- 
dier is a day laborer. No account is made of 
the ability of the man to work at his trade or 
profession. A man may be totally disabled by 
a wound from following his old vocation, but 
still be only slightly disabled for manual toil; 
or he may be crippled quite seriously, and still 
be just as able as ever to follow his business 
calling. The law takes no notice of such in- 
stances, nor does it consider the poverty or 
prosperity of the applicant for a pension, save 
in the class known as “ dependent relatives.” 
An invalid soldier has an equal chance, 
whether he be beggar or millionaire. So it is 
with a soldier’s wife and minor children. The 
pension is given as a right, not as an act of 
charity. Formerly applicants for pensions 
were examined by a single surgeon. This was 
changed in 1880. Now the examining of ap- 
plicants is made by a board of three surgeons. 
Of these boards there are four hundred in all. 
For many years after the war there was no 
machinery in the hands of the Government 
for detecting fraud outside of the Pension 
Office itself. Finally a number of special 
agents were appointed to travel in their re- 
spective districts and investigate suspicious 
cases. This plan was objectionable, because, 
like the method of getting testimony to sus- 
tain a pension claim, it was an ex-farie af- 
fair. The special agent did not call on the 
suspected pensioner to face his accusers. He 
secretly gathered up evidence against the pen- 
sioner andforwarded it to Washington, where 
the case was judged without hearing the de- 
fendant. In this way it frequently occurred 
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that honest pensioners were stricken from the 
rolls as the result of the malice or ignorance 
of prejudiced neighbors, who thought that 
because the soldier was in possession of both 
arms and legs, and could get about and make 
a living, he had no real disability. 

In place of the special agents were substi- 
tuted, two years ago, special examiners, de- 
tailed from among the more experienced offi- 
cials of the Washington office. There are two 
hundred and fifty of them in all, and to each 
is assigned a district with boundaries so ar- 
ranged as to comprise a pension population of 
about 2000. Ineach large city there is a super- 
vising examiner, who is chief of from ten to 
twenty districts. The special examiners make 
daily report to the Pension Office. When acase 
is referred to them either for original investiga- 
tion or on charges of fraud, they summon wit- 
nesses on both sides, and have power to send 
pensioners before a board of surgeons for re- 
examination. In short, they hold a pension 
court, where defendants have a chance to 
prove themselves innocent if accused, or to 
substantiate their claims if the question be 
only one of the validity of an original appli- 
cation. The results of this new system are 
excellent. About fifty per cent. of the cases in 
which complaint is made that pensioners are 
improperly or fraudulently on the rolls have 
been made out and the names dropped. The 
saving effected last year was $1,419,112. A 
further result of the special examiners’ labors 
was that 21 attorneys were suspended, 37 dis- 
barred, 122 criminal prosecutions begun, and 
22 convictions secured. The much-needed 
work of purifying the Pension List has thus 
been fairly begun. In order to make it thor- 
ough, Congress should enlarge the powers of 
the special examiners, and authorize each to 
go through the whole list of pensioners in his 
district, taking up each case separately and 
carefully investigating it. If this were done, 
the List would be thoroughly purged, and 
millions of dollars annually saved to the 
Treasury, with no injustice toward any one. 
This proposition has frequently been made in 
the press and on the floor of Congress, but it 
is always met by an outcry of opposition, on 
the ground that it would be an insult to in- 
valid soldiers and to soldiers’ widows to sub- 
mit to a fresh examination their title to receive 
the gratuities of the Government. The argu- 
ment is a vicious one. Every honest pen- 
sioner would gladly aid in purging the roll 
of all taint of dishonesty and fraud, so 
as to make it what it ought to be — a veri- 
table roll of honor. 

Not long ago there was an agitation in 
Congress in favor of some legislation for 
printing the pension lists for each county, and 
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having them put up in the post-offices to be 
scanned by the citizens. This proposition 
was vehemently opposed, on the ground that 
it would be tantamount to putting the old 
soldiers up in a pillory for the multitude to 
scoff at. This was another case of false rea- 
soning. The old soldiers themselves do not 
know who are their companions upon the 
pension roll. Men who lost legs and arms in 
battle, if they could see the lists, would be 
the first to point to the names of men who 
came out of the army sound and whole, and 
are now drawing pensions on false testimony. 
The proposition was beaten; but last winter 
Congress ordered the printing of the whole 
roll in book form. It fills several bulky vol- 
umes. The edition ordered was so small, 
however, that there are only enough copies 
for the use of the Pension Office, with a sur- 
plus of a few hundreds, which have mostly 
fallen into the hands of claim agents. The 
effect of this publication has been altogether 
different from what was expected. Instead 
of helping to expose old frauds, it has proved 
a great aid to people who want to perpetrate 
new ones. Dishonest claim agents have sent 
out to all the names on the List cunning cir- 
culars full of lies, informing the recipients that 
they are probably entitled to an increase of 
pension, and that there are millions in the 
Treasury waiting for them to claim it. These 
circulars are adorned with pictures of flags 
and cannon, and are exceedingly clever ap- 
peals to ignorance and cupidity. The end of 
each is a recommendation that the pensioner 
immediately correspond with the firm of “ at- 
torneys” whose names are undersigned. If 
the bait takes, the pensioner next gets a letter 
asking for a dollar or two to pay expenses 
for prosecuting the claim, and further de- 
mands of the same nature are pretty sure to 
follow at regular intervals. Some of the claim 
agents sending out such circulars are swin- 
dlers pure and simple, whose only aim is to 
extort money from the soldier and do nothing 
with his claim. Others less disreputable file 
the claims whether they appear to be valid 
or not, and aid the claimants to get up the 
formal proof to substantiate them, and thus 
extend the imposition from the claimant to 
the public treasury. Perhaps the printing of 
the volumes may in the end work some good, 
for the local lists have been in many in- 
stances published in local newspapers, and 
thus brought before the public; but thus far 
only mischievous results have been observed. 
One firm of pension attorneys in Washington 
paid five hundred dollars for twenty-four 
hours’ use of one of the first copies of the List 
that came from the Government Printing- 
Office, in order that their circulars might 
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be the first to reach the pensioners. Prob- 
ably the invalid soldiers and widows have 
found a safety from imposition in the very 
multitude of circulars which reach them 
through the mails. A man who, like a certain 
veteran in Chicago, gets sixteen urgent appeals 
in one day for him to reach out forthwith for 
money from the Treasury, will suspect, if he is 
not densely stupid, that the real design of 
the eager attorneys who have sought him out 
with their profiers of aid is upon his own 
pockets. 

The original idea of a pension was that it 
should be half the pay of the disabled soldier, 
sailor, or officer. After the revolutionary 
war pensions were granted for wounds only. 
At first the Federal Government provided for 
the men of the continental line, the militia- 
men and State volunteers being referred to 
their respective State governments. With the 
adoption of the Constitution came a new 
policy toward the disabled revolutionary 
veterans and the widows of the dead. All 
were taken upon a general pension roll. Pen- 
sions for disease were added, and the system 
grew and was modified, until in the course of 
a century it has reached its present dimen- 
sions. Prior to the close of the civil war 
the highest pension allowed to an enlisted 
man was eight dollars a month. No matter 
how great the injuries he had suffered, this 
sum, which was called the “total pension,” 
was all he could get. Minor degrees of dis- 
ability got two, four, or six dollars. Officers 
received pensions the “totals” of which 
ranged from fifteen to thirty dollars according 
to rank, and which were broken up into 
fractions depending upon the degree of dis- 
ability, as in the case of the soldiers. In 1866 
Congress generously and justly created three 
grades above that of the “total pension.” 
The pension of all these grades was subse- 
quently increased twenty per cent. What is 
called the first grade includes cases of abso- 
lute incapacity for labor combined with the 
necessity for the attendance of an assistant or 
nurse, and is now paid fifty dollars per month. 
The second grade includes cases of complete 
disability to perform manual labor where no 
attendance is required, and is paid thirty dol- 
lars ; the third is for the loss of a hand or a 
foot or an equivalent disability, the rate being 
twenty-four dollars for an arm lost below the 
elbow, or a leg below the knee, and thirty 
where the amputation was above the knee or 
elbow. In addition there is a special class of 
men who have lost both eyes, or both hands, 
or both feet, their pension being seventy-two 
dollars per month. Strange to say, there are 
745 of the latter class still surviving, while of 
the helpless men who require attendance there 


remain 425. It is marvelous that men so 
terribly crippled should live so long. There 
are cases of pensioners who have been bed- 
ridden for twenty years. Not long ago the fact 
that a man had been drawing a pension for 
lung disease ever since 1864 excited suspicion 
at the Pension Office. If there is anything 
which is supposed to be settled among doc- 
tors it is that lung complaints run their course 
in a few years. A reéxamination of the case 
was ordered, when it was conclusively proved 
that the man actually had diseased lungs, and 
had not been out of his house since he was 
discharged from the army. Instead of losing 
his pension, he obtained an increase. 

Pensioners are remarkably long-lived, in 
spite of their wounds and diseases. Accord- 
ing to the expectancy rate of the Carlisle life 
tables, twenty-two per cent. of the soldiers 
on the Pension List should have died since 
1861 ; but the fact is that only seventeen per 
cent. have been dropped from all causes, and 
that only thirteen per cent. have died, this 
number including 4000 old veterans of wars 
prior to the great civil war. The explanation 
of the surprising longevity of _pensioners is 
that soldiers are picked men when enlisted, 
and that the strain of the service thins out 
the weaker ones, who perish from disease in 
the field and the hospitals, so that those who 
survive a long war, although pensionable for 
wounds or chronic complaints, have an un- 
usually large stock of vitality 

Among the curiosities of the Pension List 
is a man who was shot through the body with 
a ramrod, and has already survived the hurt 
for nineteen years. There are legless men 
who wheel themselves about in perambulators, 
and manage to get some enjoyment out of 
life, and armless men who, by help of a con- 
trivance of springs and nippers, make shift to 
feed and dress themselves, and even to carry 
on some light business. I remember a poor 
fellow of this class who was a door-keeper in 
the Capitol at Washington some years ago 
(he may be there still), and who, with an ar- 
rangement of steel pincers that would open 
when he moved the stump of his arm one 
way and shut when he moved it the other, 
took in visitors’ cards to members, and effi- 
ciently guarded one of the entrances to the 
House. There is a man upon the roll who 
was pensioned in 1820 for a disease con- 
tracted in the war of 18:2. In 1881 attention 
was called to the case. The man was then 
ninety-one years old, and it seemed impossi- 
ble that he could have survived for over half 
a century with a disease serious enough to 
entitle him to a pension. He was carefully 
examined and his case found to be a genuine 
one. Probably the worst case of mutilation 
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is that of a man who lost both arms and both 
legs in the late war. He, too, is still living. 
It is said in the Pension Office that amputa- 
tions do .not, as a rule, tend to shorten life, 
put that they exert an injurious mental effect, 
making the sufferers whimsical and what is 
called “ peculiar.” 

The Pension Office is not a cheerful place. 
It occupies three buildings in Washington, 
one constructed for a hotel, one formerly oc- 
cupied by a newspaper establishment, and one 
whose original use was as a dwelling. In 
these buildings the cierks are almost as closely 
crowded as pupils in a public school, their 
desks being arranged in rows, one touching 
another, and with only the necessary space 
for the chairs between. Men and women 
work side by side. The women are of all 
ages, from young girls to gray-haired matrons. 
Among the men there are numerous veterans 
of the civil war, themselves pensioners — an 
armless sleeve, or the limp which betokens 
an artificial leg, testifying to their gallantry 
and sufferings. Many of the women are wid- 
ows or daughters of dead soldiers. Go into 
either of the large rooms, and the quiet and 
order, the atmosphere of good-breeding, and 
the appearance of well-dressed people of both 
sexes suggest an audience assembled to 
listen to a lecture on some scientific or liter- 
ary theme; or, as all the people are bending 
over desks writing or looking at papers, a 
teachers’ convention in some New England 
city. When the lunch hour comes there is a 
creaking of artificial legs upon the stairs, and 
among the limping procession is the Commis- 
sioner himself, Col. W. W. Dudley, a veteran of 
an Indiana regiment. There is something 
touching in the sight of this throng of disabled 
soldiers engaged in examining claims for 
pensions. The examiner acts as the soldier's 
friend, and shows him the way to get the evi- 
dence to prove his claim, if it be a just one. 

After a claim has been passed upon by an 
examiner in what is known as the Adjudicating 
Division of the office, the evidence is briefed 
upon the stiff paper envelope called the jacket, 
whereon are inscribed the number, the name, 
the indorsements from the Adjutant-General 
and Surgeon-General, and other condensed 
information showing every step in its progress; 
and it then goes to the Board of Review, a 
body of thirty-five experienced men, who act 
separately as reviewers, but refer doubtful 
cases to the chief of the Board, who secures 
uniformity of practice as to rules of evidence. 
The reviewers furnish a good illustration of the 
value of civil-service reform principles, their 
average length of service in the Pension Office 
being twelve years. From necessity the rule 
of special fitness and of service during good 
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behavior was introduced here before Congress 
gave any indorsement to the theories of the 
civil-service reformers. After a case has 
passed the Board of Review it goes to the 
Medical Referee, who decides as to the degree 
of disability. Then the name is inscribed in 
one of many large books which constitute 
the active Pension Roll, and a certificate is 
made out, signed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Pensions, and deco- 
rated with the big red seal of the Interior De- 
partment. This document goes to the Pension 
Agent for the district where the claimant lives, 
who forwards it to the claimant, after first add- 
ing the name to his roll. Payments are made 
every three months by checks, but the pension- 
ers must first sign and swear to a form of 
affidavit before a magistrate and exhibit to 
him their certificates. —The mode of payment 
could not well be improved upon so far as 
the protection of the Government against 
imposition is concerned, unless the pensioners 
were required to appear in person before the 
Pension Agent, which would impose upon 
them the expense of travel. In large cities 
like New York, where a pension agent is 
located, most of the pensioners go to the 
office of the agent to claim their quarterly sti- 
pends, and a long row of men and women 
may be seen on pay-day with their certifi- 
cates in their hands waiting their turns — 
the men as a rule showing signs of advanc- 
ing years; for those who were beardless boys 
when the civil war broke out in 1861 are 
now on the down-hill side of life. Most of 
them, save the cripples whose disability is 
apparent, show no evidences of their mili- 
tary service, and might be taken for depos- 
itors at the counter of a savings-bank. A few, 
however, still proudly wear their old corps 
badges or display the ribbon and star of the 
“ Grand Army of the Republic.” 

The Government is erecting on Judiciary 
Square in Washington a large structure for the 
exclusive use of the Pension Office, for which 
Congress has already appropriated $440,000. 
It is four hundred feet long and two hundred 
feet wide, the height being three stories, with a 
vast <entral sky-light rising a full story above 
the roof of the third story and lighting the 
court. The roof of the inclosed court is sup- 
ported by two rows of enormous columns. 
This court, with its triple colonnade on all sides, 
promises to be the best architectural feature of 
the edifice, which from the exterior suggests a 
temporary exhibition building, by the cheap- 
ness of its material and decorations. The en- 
tire structure is of brick, and the cornices and 
frieze are of terra cotta. Between the first and 
second stories a yellow band, or frieze, three 
feet in height is carried entirely round the 
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building, and on this are represented scenes 
from military and naval life — infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry on the march, wounded 
men, sailors in boats, etc. This much at 
least can be said in praise of the figures, that 
they are not the stereotyped soldiers and 
sailors of the picture books, but seem to have 
been designed by some one who has seen 
actual warfare. They are too small, however, 
to be effective. The building is not yet far 
advanced, but one or two things are clear: 
it will have the beauty of usefulness, which is 
lacking in so many of our public structures, 
and it will be a wide departure from the classi- 
cal ideas that long dominated our Govern- 
ment architects. For the purpose of providing 
a large number of well-lighted and well-ven- 
tilated office rooms, the plan seems an excel- 
lent one. The architect is Gen. Meigs, 
formerly Quartermaster-General of the army. 

From any fair examination of the pension 
system, whether hasty or thorough, a few defi- 
nite conclusions are pretty sure to be reached 
by the observer. These are: 

1. That the ex-parte system of proving 


claims is bad, and becomes worse and worse 
as the war recedes into the past and men’s 
memories concerning it grow dim. It should 
be abandoned, and in place of it there should 
be substituted a system of taking evidence in 
public before Government officers and in the 
neighborhood where the claimant resides. 

2. That examinations to ascertain disability 
should be made by traveling boards of Goy- 
ernment surgeons instead of by civil physi- 
cians living in the same neighborhood as the 
claimant, in order to secure freedom from par- 
tiality and prejudice, and uniformity of action. 

3. That the entire present roll of pensioners 
should be examined by the same system pro- 
posed for new cases and pending applications, 
as the only practicable way of purging it 
from fraud. 

4. That within its limitations, as prescribed 
by law and tradition, the Pension Office, with 
its disbursing agencies and its special exam- 
iners, is an efficient piece of governmental 
machinery, only requiring the aid of appro- 
priate legislation to carry into effect ll 
needed reforms. 

Eugene V. Smalley. 
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To LOOK at me no one would suppose it; 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact that I am a mem- 
ber of a fire company. I am somewhat mid- 
dle-aged, somewhat stout, and, at certain times 
of the year, somewhat stiff in the joints; and 
my general dress and demeanor, that of a 
sober business man, would not at all suggest 
the active and impetuous fireman of the 
period. I do not belong to any paid depart- 
ment, but to a volunteer Hook and Ladder 
Company, composed of the active-bodied 
and active-minded male citizens of the coun- 
try town where I live. 1 am included in the 
active-minded portion of the company ; and 
in an organization like ours, which is not 
only intended to assist in putting out the fires 
of burning buildings, but to light the torch of 
the mind, this sort of member is very val- 
uable. In the building which we occupy, our 
truck, with its hooks and ladders, stands upon 
the lower floor, while the large room above 
is used as a club and reading-room. At the 
beginning of the first winter of our occupancy 
of the building, we found that this room, 
which had been very pleasant in summer, was 
extremely uncomfortable in winter. The long 
apartment had been originally intended for 
purposes of storage; and although we had 
ornamented it and fitted it up very nicely, a 


good deal of carpentry and some mason’s 
work was necessary before it could be made 
tight and draught-proof for cold weather. 
But lately we had spent money very freely, 
and our treasury was absolutely empty. | 
was chairman of the committee which had 
charge of everything pertaining to our rooms, 
and I felt the responsibilities of my position. 
The necessary work should be begun imme- 
diately, but how could the money be raised 
to pay for it? Subscriptions for this and that 
had been made until the members were tired 
of that sort of thing; and the ill success of 
the last one showed that it would not do to 
try it again. 

I revolved in my mind a great many plans 
for raising the sum required, and one morn- 
ing, as I was going to my place of business 
in the city, I was seized with a happy idea. 
At the moment of seizure I was standing in 
front of a large show-window, in which were 
a number of oil-paintings, all of them very 
fresh and bright. “ How would it do,” thought 
I to myself, “to buy a picture at a moderate 
price and put it up at a raffle? People who 
would not be willing to give the money out- 
right will often enter into a scheme of this 
kind. I will go in and make inquiries.” 

When I entered I found myself in a large 
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show-room, the walls of which were covered 
with paintings. A person advanced to meet 
me who, it soon became evident, was the 
proprietor of the place. He was a large man, 
dressed in black, with an open shirt-front and 
an expansive countenance. His eyes and hair 
were black, and his ears stood out from his 
head in a manner which, according to a re- 
cent writer, indicates the money-getting fac- 
ulty ; and he plainly belonged to that class of 
persons who in the Middle Ages did not, as 
is the present custom, pay money for having 
their teeth extracted, but often disbursed large 
sums for the privilege of retaining them. When 
I asked him if I could procure a good and ef- 
fective picture at a moderate price, he threw 
out his chest and waved his arms toward his 
walls. “ There, sir,” he said, “ you can see 
oil paintings of every subject, of every style, 
and of every class; and at prices, sir, lower 
than they can be found elsewhere in the 
known world. Mention the kind of picture 
you want, and I can accommodate you.” 

I replied that I did not know exactly what 
I wanted, and that I would see what he had. 
I now began to look at the pictures on the 
walls, occasionally giving my ideas in regard 
to their merits, when suddenly my companion 
turned to me and said: 

“ Are you connected with the press, sir ?” 

I replied that I was not, although I occa- 
sionally wrote for periodicals. 

“ Upon art subjects ?” he asked. 

I replied in the negative. 

“Then you are unprejudiced,” he said, 
“and I believe from your appearance that you 
are a man of influence, and there is nothing I 
should like better than to exhibit the workings 
of my artorganization to a man of influence, un- 
prejudiced on the subject, My object is, sir, to 
popularize art; to place high art within the 
reach of the masses, and thus to educate the 
artistic faculties of even the poorest citizens.” 

I said that I supposed the chromo move- 
ment was intended to do all that. 

“No, sir,” he replied warmly ; “ chromos 
cannot accomplish the object. They are too 
expensive ; and, besides, they are not the real 
thing. They are printed, not painted; and 
what the public wants is the real thing, the 
work of the brush; and that is what I give 
them. The pictures you see here, and an im- 
mense stock besides, are all copies of valuable 
paintings, many of them in the finest galleries 
of Europe. I sell no originals. I guarantee 
everything to be a copy. Honesty is at the 
bottom of everything I do. I would scorn to 
pretend to sell a ten- or twenty-thousand dol- 
lar painting for—for the price asked. But 
my copies are exactly like the originals ; that 
is all I claim. I would like, sir, to show you 
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through my establishment, and let you see 
how I am carrying on the great work of art 
education. There are picture-dealers in this 
city, sir, plenty of them, who try to make the 
public believe that the vile daubs they sell are 
originals, and the works of well-known paint- 
ers; and when they admit that the picture is 
a copy, they say it is the work of some dis- 
tinguished student; that there is no other 
copy in the country; or make some other 
misstatement about it. These persons con- 
ceal their processes, but their tricks are be- 
ginning to be well known to the public. Now, 
sir, I conceal nothing. The day for that sort 
of thing is past. I want men of influence to 
know the facilities I have for the production 
of art-work upon a grand scale. We will first 
go into the basement. Sir,” said he, as I fol- 
lowed him down-stairs, “ you know how the 
watch-making business has been revolution- 
ized by the great companies which manu- 
facture watches by machinery. The slow, 
uncertain, and expensive work of the poor 
toilers who made watches by hand has been 
superseded by the swift, unerring, and beauti- 
ful operations of machinery and steam. Now, 
sir, the great purpose of my life is to intro- 
duce machinery into art, and, ultimately, 
steam. And yet I will have no shams, no 
chromos. Everything shall be real — the work 
of the brush. Here, sir,” he continued, show- 
ing me into a long room filled with workmen, 
“you see the men engaged in putting together 
the frames on which to stretch my canvases; 
every stick cut, planed, and jointed out at a mill 
in Vermont, and sent on here by the car-load. 
Beyond are the workmen cutting up, stretch- 
ing, and preparing the canvas, bales upon 
bales of which are used in a day. At the far 
end are the mills for grinding and mixing 
colors. And now we will go to the upper 
floors, and see the true art-work. Here,sir,” he 
said, continuing to talk as we walked through 
the rooms on the various floors, “ is the land- 
scape and marine department. ‘Thatrow of men 
are putting inskies they donothing else. Each 
has his copy before him, and, day after day, 
month after month, paints nothing but that 
sky ; and of course he does it with great rapid- 
ity and fidelity. Above, on those shelves, are 
sky-pots of every variety; blue-serene pots, 
tempest pots, sunset pots in compartments, 
morning-gray pots, and many others. Then 
the work passes to the middle-ground paint- 
ers, who have their half-tone pots within easy 
reach. After that the foreground men take it 
up, and the figurists put in the men and ani- 
mals. That man there has been painting that 
foreground cow ever since the first of August. 
He can now put her in three and a half times 
in fifteen minutes, and will probably rise to 
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sixteen cows an hour by the end of this 
month. These girls do nothing but put white- 
caps to waves. There’s a great demand at 
present for the windy marine. This next room 
is devoted to portraits to order. You see that 
row of old ladies without heads, each holding 
a pair of spectacles, and with one finger in 
the Bible to keep the place ; that’s very popu- 
lar, and we put in a head when the photo- 
graph is sent. There is a great rage at present 
for portraits of babies without any clothes on. 
Here is a lot of undraped infants with bodies 
all finished, but with no heads. We can 
finish them to order at very short notice. 
I have one girl who puts in all the dimples. 
You would be surprised to see what a charm- 
ing dimple she can make with one twist of 
her brush. Long practice at one thing, sir, is 
the foundation of the success of this great 
establishment. Take that girl away from her 
dimple-pot, and she is nothing. She is now 
upstairs, putting dimples into alarge Correggio 
order from the West. This next room is our 
figure department, battle-pieces, groups, single 
figures, everything. As you have seen before, 
each man only copies from the original that 
part which is his specialty. In addition to its 
other advantages, this system is a great pro- 
tection to us. None of my men can work at 
home at nights and Sundays, and forge pic- 
tures. Not one of them can do a whole one. 
You will find minor establishments who pre- 
tend to sell copies of the great originals, and 
they impose on the public by stating that 
their pictures are made by art-students in 
Munich. This has created a great demand 
for cheap pictures by art-students in Munich. 
Now, sir, I concede to this popular demand. 
All my pictures are made by Munich art- 
students. Every person in my place, from the 
canvas-stretchers in the basement to that 
man by the window with the expression-pots, 
who finishes up all heads and portraits, is a 
student of art-students in Munich, several 
of whom I have had as instructors to my 
operatives. Thus, sir, with a few of these stu- 
dents, I have leavened my whole force. And 
now, sir, you have seen the greater part of 
my establishment. The varnishing, packing, 
and storage rooms are in another building. 
I am now perfecting plans for the erection of 
an immense edifice with steam-engines in the 
cellar, in which my paintings shall be done by 
machinery. No chromos, mind you, but real 
oil paintings, done by brushes revolving on 
cylinders. I shall have rolls of canvas a mile 
long, like the paper on which our great dailies 
are printed, and the machines shall do every- 
thing ; cut off the picture, when it has passed 
among the cylinders, whereupon fresh canvas 
will be rolled in for a new one; another ma- 


chine will stretch them; and they will pass 
through a varnish bath in the twinkling of an 
eye. But this is in the future. What I want of 
you, sir, and of other men of influence in so- 
ciety, is to let our people know of the great 
good that is ready for them now, and of the 
greater benefit that is coming. And, more than 
that, you can do incalculable good to our 
artists. Those poor toilers on the solitary can- 
vas should know how to become prosperous, 
great, and happy ; tell them to go into some 
other business. And now, sir, I must see what 
I can do for you. We will return to my gallery, 
and I will show you exactly what you want.” 

When we reached the back part of the 
show-room, down-stairs, he brought out an 
unframed picture about three feet long and 
two high, and placed it in a favorable light. 
“There,” said he, “is a picture which will 
suit you. It is what we call a reversible land- 
scape, and is copied from the only genuine 
picture of the kind in the world. It is just as 
good as two pictures. In this position, you see, 
a line of land stretches across the middle of 
the picture, with trees, houses, and figures, with 
a light sky above and a lake, darker in hue, 
below. Everything on the land is reflected 
accurately in the water. It is a landscape in 
morning light. Turn it upside down, so, and 
it is an evening scene ; darkening sky above; 
light water beneath ; the morning star, which 
you saw faintly glimmering in the other pic- 
ture, is now the reflection of the evening star.” 

I do not pretend to be a judge of pictures, 
but I fancy I appreciate an original idea when 
I see it, and I thought that this picture might 
answer my purpose. 

“What is the price of the painting?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ to you, as a man of 
influence, I will fix the price of this great 
painting, from a comparatively unknown work 
of Gaspar Poussin, at four dollars and a half.” 

In spite of what I had seen of the facilities 
possessed by this establishment for producing 
cheap work, I must confess that I was sur- 
prised at the smallness of the sum asked 
for an oil painting of that size; I had expected 
to give forty or fifty dollars. But, although I 
am not a judge of paintings, I am a business 
man, and accustomed to make bargains. 
Therefore I said: 

**T will give you two dollars and fifty cents 
for the picture.” 

“ Done,” said he. “ Where shall I send it ?” 

I gave him my city address, and paid the 
money. As he accompanied me to the door, 
he said: “If you would like more of these 
pictures, I will sell you one dozen for eighteen 
dollars, or the whole lot of one hundred, 
just finished,— and there will be no more of 
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them painted,—for one hundred dollars.” I 
told him one was all I wanted, and departed. 
I carried the picture home that afternoon, 
and in the evening exhibited it at our club- 
room, and made known my scheme for raising 
the money we needed by getting up a raffle 
with this painting as the prize; one hundred 
tickets at the low price of two dollars each. 
The reversible landscape was set up, first one 
way and then the other, a great many times, 
and created quite a sensation. : 

“1 don’t think it’s worth the half of two 
hundred dollars,” said Mr. Buckby, our pres- 
ident, “‘ but as the money is for the use of 
our Association, I don’t mind that. But my 
objection to the scheme is that, if I should 
gain the prize, I should be laughed at by all 
my fellow-members ; for, to tell the truth, I 
think that painting is a good deal more funny 
than otherwise. It’s not what I call high art.” 

The other members generally agreed with 
him. They were very much amused by the 
picture, but they did not care to possess it, 
imagining that those who ridiculed it might 
also ridicule its owner. This opposition dis- 
couraged me, and I retired to reflect. In 
about five minutes I returned to the company, 
which had now greatly increased, as it was 
one of our regular meeting nights, and I 
asked if they would consent to this raffle if I 
would engage that the winner of the picture 
should not be laughed at by any other mem- 
ber. 

“How will you guarantee that?” asked 
Mr. Buckby. 

“T will put the matter in the hands of the 
Association,” I answered. “ If, after the raffle 
is over, a majority of the members shall decide 
that any of us have reason to laugh at the 
winner of this painting, I will refund all 
the money paid for tickets.” 

There was something in this proposition 
which aroused the curiosity of my fellow-fire- 
men; and when the meeting was called to 
order, a resolution was adopted that we 
should have the raffle, and that the manage- 
ment of it should be placed in my hands, 
subject to the conditions mentioned above. 
There were a good many surmises as to what 
I was going to do to keep the people from 
laughing at the prize-winner, the general 
opinion being that I intended to have the 
picture altered so that it would be like an 
ordinary landscape, and not reversible. But 
the affair was something novel, and promised 
to put much-needed money into our treasury; 
and several gentlemen assured me that they 
would make it their business to see that every 
member took a ticket, one generous man 
promising in the interests of the Association 
to present them to such of the few absent 
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members as might decline to buy them for 
themselves. This offer was made in conse- 
quence of my insistence that every one of us 
should have a chance in the raffle. 

The next morning I went to the art-factory 
and told the proprietor that I would take the 
lot of reversibles he had on hand, if he would 
include the one already purchased, and re- 
ceive ninety-seven dollars and a half as the 
balance due. 

“ All right!” said he. “I have the ninety- 
nine still on hand. Are you in the tea busi- 
ness, sir?” 

“Oh, no,” said I; “the pictures are in- 
tended for a large Association.” 

“No better way of extending the influence 
of art, sir,” he said heartily. “I shall charge 
you nothing for boxing. The same address, 
sir?” 

“ No, they must be forwarded to my resi- 
dence,” and I gave him the needful direc- 
tions, and a check. 

The next day the ninety-nine pictures ar- 
rived and were stored in my barn. My wife, 
to whom I had told my plan, made some 
objections to it, saying it did not seem right 
to use half the money paid in in buying so 
many pictures; but I told her that no one 
could expect in a raffle to clear all the money 
subscribed, and that although we should not 
gain as much as I had hoped, we should 
clear a hundred dollars, and every man would 
have a picture. This was surely fair, and the 
fact was that the unsympathetic state of 
mind of our members made it necessary for 
me to do something of this kind, if I expected 
to raise the needed money at all. 

The raffle was announced, and on the ap- 
pointed evening there was a full attendance. 
The prize was won by a Mr. Horter, an art 
collector of a nervous temperament, who had 
objected to the raffle, and who had consented 
to buy a ticket only after repeated solicitations. 

“ Now, mind,” he said to me, “ you prom- 
ised that the other men should not laugh at 
me, and I hold you to your contract.” 

I answered that I intended to stand by it, 
and that the painting should be sent to him 
in the morning from my house, whither it had 
been removed. Every member present an- 
nounced his intention of calling on Horter 
the following evening to see why he should 
not be laughed at. 

All the next forenoon my man, with a horse 
and light wagon, was engaged in delivering 
the reversible landscapes, one to every mem- 
ber of dur club. These gentlemen were, in 
almost every case, absent at their places of 
business. When they came home in the even- 
ing each found his picture, with his name on 
the back of it, and a printed slip informing 
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him that in this raffle there had been no 
blanks, and that every man had drawn a 
prize. 

Not a man called upon Mr. Horter that 
evening, and he greatly wondered why they 
did not come in, either to laugh or to say why 
they should not do so; but every member of 
our club was visited by nearly all his fellow 
firemen, who ran in to see if it were true that 
he also had one of those ridiculous reversible 
landscapes. As everybody knew that Mr. 
Horter had one, there was no need tc call on 
him; and even if they had hoped te be able 
to laugh at him they could not do so, when 
each one of them had drawn one of the pic- 
tures himself. A good many called on me, 
and some were a little severe in their remarks, 
saying that although it might be a very pretty 
joke, I must have used up nearly all the 
money that they had given for the good of 
the Association, for, of course, none of them 
cared for the absurd prize. 

But when, on the next meeting night, I 
paid in one hundred dollars to the treasury, 
a sum more than sufficient to pay for the 
work necessary to make our room comfort- 
able, they were quite satisfied. The only 
thing that troubled them was to know what to 
do with the pictures they had drawn. Not 
one of them was willing to keep his prepos- 
terous landscape in his house. It was Mrs. 
Buckby, our president’s wife, who suggested 
a way out of the difficulty. 

“ Of course,” she said to her husband, “ it 
would have been much better if each one of 
you had given the two dollars without any 
raffle, and then you would have had all your 
money. But you can’t expect men to do a 
thing like that.” 

“ Not after we had all paid in our regular 
dues, and had been subscribing and subscrib- 
ing for this, that, and the other thing for 
nearly a year,” said I, who was present at 
the time. “Some extra inducement was nec- 
essary.” 

* But, as you have all those horrid land- 
scapes,” she continued, “ why don’t you take 
them and put them up along the top of your 
walls, next the ceiling, where those openings 
are which used to ventilate the room when it 
was used for storage ? That would save all 
the money that you would have to pay to 
carpenters and painters to have those places 
made tight and decent-looking ; and it would 
give your room a gorgeous appearance.” 

This idea was hailed with delight. Every 
man brought his picture to the hall, and we 
nailed the whole hundred in a row along 
the top of the four walls, turning one with 
the darker half up, and the next the other 
way, so as to present alternate views of morn- 
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ing and evening along the whole distance. 
The arrangement answered admirably. The 
draughts of air from outside were perfectly 
excluded ; and as our walls were very lofty, 
the general effect was good. 

“ Art of that kind cannot be too high,” 
said Mr. Horter. 

A week or two after this, when I arrived 
at home one afternoon, my wife told me that 
there was a present for me in the dining- 
room. As such things were not common, | 
hurried in to see what it was. I found a very 
large flat package, tied up in brown paper, 
and on it a card with my name and a long 
inscription. The latter was to the effect that 
my associates of the Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, desirous of testifying their gratitude to 
the originator and promoter of the raffle 
scheme, took pleasure in presenting him with 
the accompanying work of art, which, when 
hung upon the walls of his house, would be a 
perpetual reminder to him of the great and 
good work he had done for the Association. 

I cannot deny that this pleased me much. 
“Well!” I exclaimed to my wife, “ it is very 
seldom that a man gets any thanks for his 
gratuitous efforts in behalf of his fellow-be- 
ings ; and although I must say that my ser- 
vices in raising money for the Association 
deserved recognition, I did not expect that 
the members would do themselves the jus- 
tice to make me a present.” 

Unwrapping the package, I discovered, to 
my intense disgust, a copy of the Reversible 
Landscape! My first thought was that some 
of the members, for a joke, had taken down 
one of the paintings from our meeting-room, 
and had sent it to me; but, on carefully ex- 
amining the canvas and frame, I was quite 
certain that this picture had never been nailed 
to a wall. It was evidently a new and fresh 
copy of the painting of which I had been 
assured no more would be produced. I must 
admit that I had felt a certain pride in dec- 
orating our hall with the style of picture that 
could not be seen elsewhere ; and, moreover, 
I greatly dislike to be overreached in busi- 
ness matters, and my wrath against the man- 
ufacturer of high art entirely overpowered and 
dissipated any little resentment I might have 
felt against my waggish fellow-members who 
had sent me the painting. 

Early the next morning I went direct to 
the art-factory, and was just about entering 
when my attention was attracted by a prom- 
inent picture in the window. I stepped back 
to look at it. It was our reversible land- 
scape, mounted upon an easel, and labeled 
“ A Morning Scene.” While I examined it to 
assure myself that it was really the landscape 
with which I was so familiar, it was turned 
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upside down by some concealed machinery, 
and appeared labeled, “An Evening Scene.” 
At the foot of the easel I now noticed a 
placard inscribed: “The Reversible Land- 
scape; A New Idea in Art.” 

1 stood for a moment astounded. The 
rascally picture-monger had not only made 
another of these pictures, but he was pre- 
pared to furnish them in any number. Rush- 
ing into the gallery, I demanded to see the 
proprietor. 

“Look here!” said I, “what does this 
mean? You told me that there were to be 


no more of those pictures painted; that I 
was to possess a unique lot.” 

“That’s not the same picture, sir,” he ex- 
claimed. “I am surprised that you should 
think so. Step outside with me, sir, and I'll 
prove it to you. There, sir!” said he, as we 
stood before the painting, which was now 
Morning side up, “ you see that star? Inthe 
pictures we sold you the morning star was 
Venus ; in this one it is Jupiter. This is not 
the same picture. Do you imagine that we 
would deceive a customer? That, sir, is a 
thing we never do!” 

Frank R. Stockton. 
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Ir is seldom that men who have taken a 
prominent part in the history of their time 
are able to anticipate with calmness and con- 
fidence the verdict of posterity upon their 
character and their achievements. For the 
most part they have commenced enterprises, 
and been associated with movements, the 
true merits of which must be judged by slow 
results. Years may conclusively prove the 
soundness of their judgment and the accuracy 
of their prevision, but are, perhaps, just as 
likely to show that the measures which they 
labored to advance were crudely formed and 
pressed forward in ignorance of the difficulties 
and complications which posterity is quick to 
see in their development. It would be con- 
fessedly premature to attempt to define the 
place which Lord Beaconsfield will perma- 
nently fill in the gallery of English statesmen. 
It would be yet more difficult to forecast the 
final award of political and national criticism 
in the case of Mr. Gladstone. But with Mr. 
Bright there is none of this uncertainty. The 
foundations of his fame are not laid more 
securely than its quality isdecided, irreversible. 
He is already an illustrious figure of the past. 
His voice is still listened to wherever it is 
heard ; the familiar presence is gazed at with 
admiration wherever it is seen. But alike as 
statesman and orator, reformer and partisan, 
John Bright belongs to a by-gone generation, 
and his fellow-countrymen have long since 
come to an agreement as to the measure and 
kind of the distinction that is his due. It is 
not that he has outlived his powers, or has 
worn away to the shadow of his former self. 
His parliamentary eloquence is still occasion- 
ally impressive. He can hold vast audiences 
in the country spell-bound by the rhetoric 
which is always more or less autobiographical ; 
his intellect is yet clear and powerful; his 


memory is undimmed, and his faculty of ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of existence is sin- 
gularly keen. But the cause for which he 
battled was long ago definitely won; the 
strongholds of exclusiveness, privilege, and 
monopoly which he entered public life to at- 
tack have all surrendered; the fruits of his 
service to political progress and popular en- 
lightenment have been gathered into the store- 
house of history, and weighed in an unerring 
balance ; the questions which were open in 
his early, and even in his mature, manhood 
are closed; the principles for which he first 
contended, and which were denounced by 
those who differed from him as involving con- 
sequences disastrous to English trade and in- 
dustry, to the whole structure of English 
society, and to the British empire itself, have 
become the postulates and common phases 
of politicians of every school. Free trade, 
parliamentary reform, religious equality, the 
assimilation— gradual and qualified though 
it be—of the government of Ireland to that 
of England, the removal of Irish grievances, 
the avoidance by every legitimate expedient 
of friction between England and Ireland ; 
these are the objects round which Mr. Bright’s 
activities chiefly centered at successive stages 
of his career, which incurred for him an 
amount of personal obloquy and bitterness 
proportionate perhaps to the vehemence of 
his own attacks, and which are now regarded 
as nothing more than reasonable and right. 
Periodically feeble attempts are made to pro- 
pose Fair Trade as an alternative for Free 
Trade, to check the political enfranchisement 
of whole classes of the population, and to re- 
vert in other matters to the policy of an ex- 
tinct period. But every serious politician in 
England knows that it would be just as possi- 
ble to rebel against Free Trade as to mutiny 
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against the law of gravitation, and that when- 
ever the question of a further enlargement of 
the electoral suffrage is raised, it will not be 
dropped till it has been settled in the affirma- 
tive. 

In other matters than these Mr. John 
Bright is to the English public to-day what 
he will be to the English public a century 
hence. He is not known, and he never will 
be known, as a great administrator, as a great 
legislator, or as a great master of parliamen- 
tary detail. He cannot even be considered a 
debater of the first order. He is a man, how- 
ever, just as indispensable to the legislation 
which has been accomplished during his ca- 
reer as the minister who conducts a bill through 
Parliament. As an orator he has acquired an 
equal renown in the House of Commons and 
on popular platforms. Such are the power 
and fervor of his eloquence that it has always 
constituted a force with which responsible 
statesmen have been compelled to reckon. 
Disraeli once said of Cobden that “ he was 
the greatest politician that the upper middle 
class of England had produced, and that he 
was not only an ornament to the House of 
Commons, but an honor to his country.” It 
may be asserted of Mr. Bright that he has 
surpassed all his contemporaries in the art of 
giving simple and weighty expression to the 
views and aspirations of the English multitude. 
He has been called a demagogue. As a mat- 
ter of fact no man was ever less of ademagogue. 
Had he been capable of pandering to the pop- 
ular sentiment of the hour, he would not have 
resisted the Ten Hours Bill, nor would he 
have lost his seat for Manchester twenty- 
seven years ago by denouncing the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston in China and in 
Russia. It would be unjust to say of him that 
he was ever the mere mouthpiece of public 
feeling. He has acted as the champion of 
the popular cause just so far as he could iden- 
tify that cause with, and vindicate it by refer- 
ence to, what have seemed to him to be the 
eternal laws of justice and right. There were 
Radicals before Mr. John Bright. There are, 
and will continue to be, Radicals after him. 
But as he had little in common with many 
of those who were spoken of as his allies at 
the beginning of his public life, so he has 
slight sympathy with the most powerful and 
representative Radicals whom he sees round 
him as the shadows of his life begin to 
lengthen. The Radicalism of Roebuck and 
of the hard-headed political economists of the 
“ Westminster Review” was as different from 
the Radicalism of Mr. Bright as is that of 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
political convictions and aims of Cobden’s 
friend were traversed by a vein partly of deep 
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sentiment, partly of moral indignation peculiar 
to himself and to his era. What impressed his 
mind was not merely the need of giving unfet- 
tered play to the law of supply and demand, 
or of removing purely political inequalities, 
He looked and he saw around him a great 
mass of men and women whose daily lot was 
one of want and misery, attributable to the 
operation of unjust laws. He would never 
have wielded so mighty an instrument in the 
work of political reform if he had not pos- 
sessed so large a share of the fiery spirit of a 
moral reformer. A sense of righteous resent- 
ment against the state of things under which 
oppressive taxes were levied, and poverty 
stood in the place where plenty and happi- 
ness ought to be, animated him in his first 
political efforts. The gift of oratory was in- 
nate in him; but, over and above that, he 
possessed something of the old Israelite — 
something of the old Puritan spirit, which im- 
pelled him to assail secular abuses and po- 
litical wrongs with an ardor greater than 
ordinary political passion could generate. 
The secret of this must be largely found in 
the conditions of his birth and the associa- 
tions of his childhood. The tale of civil and 
religious oppression was the first to which 
the second son of Martha and Jacob Bright, 
born on the 16th November, 1811, ever list- 
ened. His father, as a stanch Quaker, per- 
sistently refused to pay church-rates. These 
were at that time legal and compulsory, and 
Mr. Bright, senior, was therefore the victim 
of habitual distress warrants, which were satis- 
fied not in cash, but in kind. Cotton twist 
was the principal article seized upon, but on 
several occasions cotton shirting to the value 
of four or five pounds was taken. Is it sur- 
prising if the hardship and humiliation of 
these exactions produced an abiding effect on 
the mind of so quick and sensitive a child as 
John Bright was? Nor were thecircumstances 
of his boyhood less stirring in other respects. 
Rochdale, where his earlier years were spent, 
was the head-quarters of a chronic agitation 
in favor of Parliamentary reform. Collisions 
between the popular meetings held and the 
military were frequent. The young John 
Bright, if not an actual spectator of the Peter- 
loo massacre, had drunk in with eager ears all 
the local narratives of it. It is not so long 
ago that in a speech delivered at Birmingham 
he stated that some articles published in a 
Lancashire journal had a very great effect 
on his mind. “I must,” he continued, “ say 
that I date some portion of my political 
activity to the influence of that paper over 
me in those days.” Before he was twenty- 
one years of age he had seen the Reform Bill 
of 1832 become law, the Test and Corpora- 
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tion acts repealed, Catholic emancipation car- 
ried, and a French sovereign driven by revo- 
jution to the shores of England. Moreover, 
the value of goods taken from his father’s 
premises under warrants for church-rates 
amounted during this period to only a little 
jess than a hundred and ten pounds. What- 
ever of deep and inspiring sentiment the 
events of this epoch could excite, communi- 
cated itself to John Bright. A literary and 
philosophical society was formed in Rochdale, 
and the weekly discussions held by its mem- 
bers provided him with his first opportunities 
for the display of his oratorical power. He 
was an indefatigable reader, and soon knew 
many of the most famous passages in Milton’s 
« Paradise Lost” by heart. A visit which he 
paid to Jerusalem in his twenty-sixth year 
marked an epoch in his intellectual develop- 
ment. It was about this time, too, that he 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Cobden, and 
in 1839 he took part in an open-air Anti-Corn 
Law meeting. “ The question,” he said, “ lay 
between the working millions and the aristoc- 
racy.” But thechurch-rate controversy was not 
yet at an end. Mr. Bright, who had now be- 
come a celebrity in his neighborhood, delivered 
aseries of powerful and characteristic speeches 
against the rate. With the Church itself he 
had, he protested, no quarrel. “I would,” he 
exclaimed, in a passage curiously prophetic 
of some of his subsequent oratorical triumphs, 
“that that venerable fabric” —and here he 
pointed to the parish church of Rochdale — 
“were the representative of a church really 
reformed; of a church separated from the 
foul connection with the State; of a church 
depending upon her own resources, upon the 
zeal of her people, upon the truth of her prin- 
ciples, and upon the blessings of her spiri- 
tual head.” Meanwhile, an event that was to 
have a more decisive influence upon Mr. 
Bright’s career than any which had yet hap- 
pened was at hand. Two years after his 
marriage —in September, 1841—his wife 
died. Cobden called upon him the next day, 
and, finding him prostrated by the blow, 
said: “ Do not allow this grief, great as it is, 
to weigh you down too much. There are at 
this moment in thousands of homes in Eng- 
land wives and children who are dying of 
hunger made by the law. If you will come 
with me, we will never rest till we have got 
rid of the Corn Law.” These words have been 
often quoted, but, like the circumstances under 
which they were uttered, they are important, 
because they indicate the state of mind in 
which, together with Cobden, Bright entered 
upon the great labor of his life. As, years 
earlier, it was the consciousness of domestic 
suffering that inspired him with hatred of the 


church-rate, and of the physical maltreatment 
of the Peterloo mob that gave him his first 
bias in the direction of Parliamentary reform, 
so it was the sense of personal bereavement 
—the loss of a young wife in childbed — 
that sent him forth against the upholders 
of monopoly. In each instance anguish of 
soul was transformed into political vigor, and 
the key-note of Mr. Bright's public character 
and career will be missed if this fact is not 
borne in mind. 

The experiences encountered by him dur- 
ing the next few years, painful and agonizing 
as they often were, of the evils and suffering in- 
volved in the operation of the Corn Laws, ac- 
count not only for much of the passion he 
infused into his crusade, but for what has 
often seemed to the public the exaggerated 
self-satisfaction with which he has since been 
in the habit of recounting the story of his tri- 
umph. He addressed himself to the enterprise 
as a social reformer and philanthropist rather 
than as a political agitator, and it is not too 
much to say that neither then nor afterward 
did he magnify his apostleship on political, 
still less on partisan, grounds. One of the first 
important incidents in his Anti-Corn Law 
campaign was his earliest meeting with Mr. 
Gladstone, who, with Dr. Ripon as his chief, 
was vice-president of the Board of Trade in 
1842, when Mr. Bright was one of a deputation 
sent to London on the subject of Free ‘Trade. 
Commenting upon Bright’s statement that the 
Lancashire operatives who could raise enough 
money invariably emigrated to America, Lord 
Ripon remarked that the Americans themselves 
had a law against the admission of Canadian 
wheat. “ Yes,” was the immediate rejoinder, 
“ and the carriers of that measure quoted your 
example as a precedent.” Mr. Gladstone, 
without volunteering an opinion on the matter, 
asked if there was any symptom of improve- 
ment in trade, and was informed that, on the 
contrary, distress was greatly aggravated. The 
American tariff of 1828 exercised the most 
disastrous influence on the flannel trade of 
Rochdale, one-third of which had been pre- 
viously done with the United States. In 1831 
wages in Lancashire were forty per cent. be- 
low the average of 1828. In 1840 the de- 
crease was fifty per cent. On the 13th of 
December, 1841, the local medical men testi- 
fied that “owing to the high price of food, 
and the want of employment, the laboring 
classes in the borough of Rochdale and its 
neighborhood are suffering appalling priva- 
tions.” “ Misery,” was Mr. Bright’s comment, 
“is to be seen in the house of every poor 
man. Haggard destitution and extreme pov- 
erty are the most prominent things in his 
family. The consequence is that discontent 
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has so pervaded the country that scarcely 
any workingman will lift a finger in defense 
of those institutions which Englishmen were 
wont to be proud of. Neither the monarch 
nor the aristocracy is safe under a state of 
things that would blast fairest prospects, and 
destroy the most powerful nation that ever 
existed.” 

Chartism was rampant, and Bright did his 
utmost to divert into a healthier channel the 
energies which Chartism enlisted by pursuing 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation. Throughout 
the whole of the north of England immense 
Free-Trade meetings were held. In March, 
1843, Drury Lane Theater, London, was the 
scene of a huge demonstration at which Mr. 
Bright was the first speaker. “ There is,” he 
said, amid tremendous applause, “no insti- 
tution of this country, the monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, Church, or any other whatever, of which 
I will hesitate to say, attach it to the Corn 
Laws, and I will predict its fate.” Presently 
he quoted the couplet : 


“There’s yet on earth a far auguster thing, 
Small though it be, than Parliament or King.” 


John Bright, indeed, was fast becoming 
a power in the country. He was invaluable 
to Cobden, and the two worked together upon 
a regular system. First, at any great public 


gathering, Cobden would deliver a speech, 
defining the area of dispute, bristling with 


statistics, facts, and figures. Bright spoke 
last, summing up and embellishing with his 
eloquence all that had been said by those 
who had preceded him, and finally dismissing 
his audience in a state of rapturous enthusi- 
asm. In the summer of 1843 he was elected 
Member for Durham; on the 7th of August 
he delivered his maiden speech in the House 
of Commons in support of Mr. Ewart’s motion 
for the reduction of import duties. The effort, 
if not a striking success, was far from being 
a failure. He was a little nervous at first, and 
in his trepidation did injustice to his voice. 
But the parts of his discourse were so admi- 
rably arranged, he so soon recovered his self- 
possession, there was so transparent a depth 
of moral earnestness in his pleadings, above 
all his language was so happily chosen and 
simple, that he commanded the attention of 
his hearers, and great things were at once 
prophesied for him. 

It is probable that but for the exception- 
ally bountiful harvest of 1844 the repeal of 
the Corn Laws would not have been delayed 
by two years. The protectionists began to be 
sanguine as to their power ultimately to re- 
pel the attack made upon them. Mr. Bright 
replied that “ though Providence might send 
one or two good harvests more, the course of 
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the seasons could not be changed to suit the 
caprice, the folly, or the criminality of human 
legislation.” Nor, as a matter of fact, did the 
movement ever flag. Tens of thousands of 
pounds poured in from every side. Tracts 
were circulated by millions. Free Trade had 
its bard in Ebenezer Elliott ; skilled lecturers 
visited every town and village in the kingdom. 
Sir Robert Peel had already somewhat mod- 
ified the duties on corn, and now proceeded 
to reduce or abolish duties on seven hundred 
and fifty other articles. A year later famine 
in Ireland forced his hand. He proposed the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws, and carried it 
by a majority of forty-seven. It is needless to 
dwell upon the Parliamentary incidents of this 
memorable period ; on Mr. Disraeli’s famous 
attacks on the Conservative Premier for his 
desertion of protectionist principles and be- 
trayal of his political friends. But it may be 
mentioned that on the last night of the de- 
bate Mr. Bright eulogized Sir Robert Peel's 
conduct in words that brought tears to the 
eyes of a statesman usually immovable and 
cold. Of the speech which the Prime Minis- 
ter had delivered on the preceding evening 
he said : “ It has circulated by scores of thou- 
sands throughout the kingdom and through- 
out the world, and wherever a man is to 
be found who loves justice, and a laborer 
whom you have trampled under foot, it will 
bring joy to the heart of the one and hope to 
the breast of the other.” This is not the place 
in which to enumerate all the social and 
industrial results of Free Trade. Speaking 
some twenty years after the Corn Laws had 
been repealed, Mr. Bright was able to say 
that nearly 500,000,000 pounds’ worth of 
food which that law was intended to prohibit 
had, since 1846, been imported into Eng- 
land, and that, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion in the actual production of each worker, 
wages had increased from thirty to forty 
per cent. In 1846 the whole foreign com- 
merce of the United Kingdom did not ex- 
ceed £ 134,000,000. In 1876 it had risen to 
the total of £665,000,000. In that same 
year John Bright, quoting from Scripture the 
words, “ The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof,” was able to say: “ We have 
put Holy Writ into an Act of Parliament, 
and since then —since, that is, 1846— of 
that fullness every man and woman and little 
child in this country may freely and abun- 
dantly partake.” As has been already said, 
the same principles on which Mr. Bright col- 
laborated with Cobden in the abolition of the 
Corn Laws seemed to him to justify, or 
rather demand, opposition to the bill intro- 
duced for compulsorily limiting the hours of 
labor in factories. He believed it would be 
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better for workingmen to labor ten hours 
than twelve; but he objected to the rigid 
system of protection, and, as he was careful 
to say, he used the word in the same sense 
in which it had been used by all who were 
in favor of monopolies. He has often been 
taunted since with his action in this matter ; 
but that it was approved by the public, and 
especially the industrial opinion of the period, 
may be judged from the fact that in the next 
year, on the 2gth of July, 1847, Mr. Bright 
was elected Member for Manchester. 

We may now consider that Bright had en- 
tered upon the second great stage of his public 
career. He had accomplished the first supreme 
object which he had proposed to himself. 
The Corn Laws were abolished. He now 
rested upon his oars for a little, or, as it would 
perhaps be more correct to say, he proceeded 
to strengthen and broaden the foundations 
of an oratorical fame and excellence already 
securely established and generally confessed. 
During the next two decades John Bright was 
nearly the most impressive figure in English 
history. He had entered Parliament ten years 
later than Mr. Gladstone or Disraeli, and he 
and Cobden were among the very few great 
speakers of the Victorian era who had not a seat 
in the first House of Commons constituted 
after the accession of her present Majesty to 
the throne. It is enough to glance at him in 
some of the best-known aspects of his career 
between 1847 and the year in which he be- 
came a responsible minister of the crown. In 
English politics this period was principally re- 
markable for the sustained ascendancy of Pal- 
merston. Although Mr. Bright gave a general 
support to the various Russell and Palmerston 
governments, he had little or no sympathy 
with the spirit which animated Palmerston or 
Russell in their foreign policy. Both of these 
statesmen, and in a special degree the former, 
seemed to Bright the exponents of what he 
might have called the purely pagan idea in 
politics. No one can doubt that the illustri- 
ous subject of this sketch honestly endeavored 
to introduce into politics the canons of Chris- 
tianity and the standards of Scriptural religion. 
It was no narrow sectarian bigotry which 
prompted him to condemn the Crimean war 
and to inveigh against the aggressive militar- 
ism with which he regarded that war as 
identical. From the first he protested that it 
was avoidable, and the impartial verdict of 
history has confirmed his judgment. He knew 
well enough that he was out of harmony with 
the general feeling of his countrymen. He 
feltand he spoke as one who was conscious 
of belonging to a small minority, but who was 
strong and bold in the conviction that in the 
eyes of heaven he was right. No man, what- 


ever his genius for eloquence, unless animated 
by such a belief as this, could have delivered the 
oratorical masterpieces with which Bright’s 
name will ever be associated in the House of 
Commons: first, when we were on the eve of 
war with Russia; secondly, when the war was 
in progress. He had no formal connection 
with the Peace Society which sent out a depu- 
tation to the Czar to deprecate, and if possi- 
ble to prevent, the violation of the peace of 
Europe. But he believed war to be an evil 
generally, and the Crimean war in particular 
to be a preventable evil. He denounced it, 
therefore, in a series of harangues that have 
already attained the dignity of Parliamentary 
classics, and that for sublimity and simplicity, 
pathos and power, are the most marvelous com- 
positions contained in the book of Hansard. 
He held Parliament spell-bound, and when it 
was known he was upon his legs not a bench 
was empty. His doctrines, indeed, did not 
commend themselves to the judgment of the 
English people or to their representatives ; 
but who could resist their charm, or who be 
blind to the beauty of those superb descriptions 
of the horrors of battle, of the misery and havoc 
which war meant to private households and 
to peoples; of the picture drawn by the orator 
of the angel of death, “ the beating of whose 
wings,” he said, “ he could almost hear!” At 
this juncture of his career Bnght spoke less to 
convince men than because he was convinced 
himself. More than once he confessed his dis- 
trust of the temper of the English democracy. 
The war, as the result showed, saturated the 
country with the leaven of militarism ; and when 
a little later Lord Palmerston appealed to the 
constituencies, asking them to sustain himin his 
Chinese policy, and to sanction his chastisement 
of the “insolent barbarian who, wielding au- 
thority at Canton, had violated the British flag, 
broken the engagements of treaties, offered re- 
wards for the heads of British subjects, and 
planned their destruction by murder, assas- 
sination, and poison,” the English people rallied 
to the summons, and Bright and Cobden, 
together with Milner Gibson, W. J. Fox, 
Layard, and many others, lost their seats. 
Within six months Bright was returned for 
Birmingham, and, though for nearly two years 
his health prevented him from taking an ac- 
tive part in Parliamentary warfare, he was 
not forgotten by his countrymen ; nor was it 
till he had earnestly ranged himself on the side 
of the reformers that a fresh installment of 
Parliamentary reform became an effective 
political cry. 

The commercial treaty between England 
and France was negotiated and effected in 
1860 by the joint efforts of Cobden and 
Bright. It was Cobden who first suggested 
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the idea of an interview with Napoleon IIL; 
it was Bright who had taken the initiative 
with regard to the new international compact. 
With two other great public questions John 
Bright’s name was soon prominently cou- 
pled—the repeal of the paper duties, which 
made the penny newspaper press in Eng- 
land possible, and the American civil war. 
Cobden, like Bright and all the survivors of 
the Manchester school, was the champion of 
the North. Before this he had incurred much 
unpopularity by the line of argument he 
adopted in the “ Alabama” debate, and had 
elicited from Mr. Laird, who was responsible 
for the constructionand putting to sea of that 
cruiser, the taunt that he “would rather be 
known as the builder of a dozen ‘ Alabamas’ 
than be a man who, like Mr. Bright, had set 
class against class.” Ireland, and especially 
the Irish Church, were also subjects on which 
Mr. Bright delivered several famous speeches 
during this period of hiscareer. He pleaded 
vehemently for a relaxation of the punish- 
ment meted out to those who had taken part 
in the Fenian rising of 1867, and he denounced 
the Irish religious establishment in language 
which heralded its doom. Difficulties of the 
gravest nature, he admitted, were yet in the 
way; but he reminded the House of Com- 
mons, in tones which will never be forgotten 
by any of those who heard them, that “to 
the upright there ariseth light in darkness.” 
Mr. Bright had now obtained a position 
amongst his countrymen as commanding as 
the power instrumental in securing it for him 
was unique. There was no great popular 
movement of his time which, by his eloquence 
and by the intensity of the moral zeal under- 
lying his eloquence, he had not helped for- 
ward. The Tories, under Mr. Disraeli, had 
carried reform ; but it was Bright more than 
any of his contemporaries who had rendered 
that consummation possible, and who, by the 
unflagging zeal of his advocacy, had kept the 
fire of reform alive. In the same way Mr. 
Gladstone recognized the fact that his old 
friend’s harangues on the condition of the 
sister island had more than anything else 
contributed to bring the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Anglican Church on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel within 
the limits of practical statesmanship. When, 
therefore, Mr. Gladstone was called upon in 
1868 to form his first Cabinet, it was natural, 
and it was right for two reasons, that he 
should press Mr. Bright to occupy a place in 
it. First, Mr. Bright enjoyed a larger share 
of the confidence of the Liberal party in the 
English constituencies, and especially of the 
nonconformist section of it, than any other 
public man, Mr. Gladstone himself not ex- 
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cepted. Secondly, it isa wholesome doctrine 
that responsibility should be the accompani- 
ment of power, and that a statesman and 
orator who has wielded at will the British 
democracy should, when the time comes, sub- 
mit to the test his capacity for molding the 
legislation that he has encouraged it to ex- 
pect. Mr. Bright recognized the force of both 
these considerations, and, after having told 
the electors of Birmingham that for his part 
he had no ambition for office, but would be 
well content, like the Shunamite woman, to 
live amongst his own people, accepted the 
presidency of the Board of Trade. Office had, 
from the point of view taken by the English 
people, become inevitable to him, and the 
fact that he did not prove a great adminis- 
trator cannot be cited as an argument which 
would have justified his refusal of it. In one 
sense, however, his political career, so far as 
achievement is concerned, was as much at an 
end in 1868 as in 1874. His health once 
more showed signs of failing, his absences 
from the House of Commons were frequent, 
and he entered but seldom into the war of 
Parliamentary debate. Yet his speeches on 
the Irish Church Bill, on the Ballot Bill, on 
the indirect “ Alabama” claims, and on other 
matters, were as fine and as effective as any 
he had ever delivered. At the Board of 
Trade he continued till 1873, when, a redis- 
tribution of Cabinet offices taking place, he 
was appointed to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
This office he again occupied, when, after an 
interval of six years, during which the Con- 
servatives, under Lord Beaconsfield, were in 
power, the constituencies once more declared 
for Liberalism. He resigned it only in 1882 
because, like not a few other members of his 
party, he disapproved of the Egyptian policy 
of the Government, which for the time— it 
has gone through many critical developments 
since then—culminated in the bombardment 
of Alexandria. During the past two years 
Mr. Bright has addressed the House of Com- 
mons and popular audiences upon several 
occasions in his old manner; but it is no dis- 
paragement to his fame, and to the great 
work which he has accomplished in the past, 
to say that he has ceased to be an elemental 
force in politics, or that he receives the ad- 
miration and homage of his countrymen less 
on the ground of present performances than 
of past services. 

“There are some men,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
in a speech (from which a brief extract has 
been already given) in the House of Com- 
mons on the day of Cobden’s death, “ who, 
although they are not present, are still mem- 
bers of this House, independent of dissolu- 
tions or the caprice of constituencies, and 
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even of the course of time. I think that Mr. 
Cobden is one of these men.” Mr. Bright, 
one may venture to say, is another. If a per- 
fect mastery of the art of Parliamentary de- 
bating is an essential element in the fame 
of a great orator, then Bright has several 
equals and one or two superiors, notably Mr. 
Gladstone himself. But if it is the cardinal 
condition of oratory of the first rank to pro- 
duce with the simplest instruments magnifi- 
cent effects ; to strike right home to the hearts 
of hearers with words that come even more 
from the heart than from the head; to com- 
bine with the most perfect propriety of phrase 
the most studied absence of theatrical decla- 
mation; to know intuitively how wit and 
humor may be made to serve the same pur- 
pose as, and to work in unison with, tragedy and 
pathos ; to display, as, according to Tennyson, 
it is the mission of the poet to display, the 
“hate of hate, the scorn of scorn”; to run in 
half a dozen sentences the whole gamut of 
human feeling; to say the aptest things in 
the aptest voice, now full and resonant, now 
low and clear, but always pitched in the key 
precisely consonant to the sentiment con- 
veyed, and exactly calculated to impress those 
who listen with the emotion of him who 
speaks ;—then, unquestionably, John Bright 
is the greatest orator that our age has beheld. 
Nature has denied him none of the attributes 
necessary to so exalted a reputation. “There 
came up a lion out of Judah,” was Charlotte 
Bronté’s exclamation when she was present 
at one of Thackeray’s lectures. The same re- 
mark will have suggested itself to many per- 
sons who have witnessed John Bright on the 
occasion of one of his great oratorical efforts. 
The massive, well-set head, the lofty brow, the 
white hair, the clear blue eye, as Saxon in its 
expression as the language of the speaker, 
have immediately arrested the attention of 
all spectators. Yet, in the House of Com- 
mons, the visitor may have failed to recog- 
nize immediately the voice and the presence 
of its greatest orator. Slow, low, and distinct 
in his commencement, he has appeared to 
be suffering from a nervous hesitation which 
those who have never heard him previously 
might doubt whether he would succeed in 
overcoming. But in five minutes all appre- 
hensions on this score have disappeared. The 
popular chamber is crowded, for, with the 
speed of electricity, the news that “ Bright is 
up” has run the round of lobbies, library, 
and smoking-room. Never has there been as- 
sociated in the same speaker and in the same 
speech merit so sustained with excellence so 
rare. Mr. Bright has spoken, no doubt, not 
infrequently below himself; but when he has 
spoken at his best, or at anything like his 


best, he has been at his best throughout. His 
eloquence may be compared to the glow of a 
clear fire steadily burning almost at a white 
heat. There is nothing fitful or spasmodic 
about it. The solemn and the sportive are in- 
terwoven as naturally as the serious and 
comic scenes in one of Shakspere’s master- 
pieces. Mr. Bright has probably coined as 
many concise and adhesive phrases as Dis- 
raeli himself. It is he who invented the 
words “ fancy franchise,” who first employed 
“the cave of Adullam” as a metaphor for 
the refuge of the disaffected, and who com- 
pared the Adullamites themselves to the 
Scotch terrier of which it was difficult to say 
what portion formed the head and what the 
tail. His humor has always been of the quiet, 
cutting, and sarcastic style. He likened Mr. 
Disraeli to “the man who was not a Cabinet 
Minister, but only a mountebank, and who 
set up a stall and offered the country people 
pills that were very good against earth- 
quakes.” He likened Lord Derby’s profes- 
sions about reform to “the sort of feast that 
a Spanish host sets before his guest, consist- 
ing of a little meat and a great deal of table- 
cloth.” The remark of a peer, when Mr. 
Bright was once absent from Parliament 
through illness, that “ Providence, in punish- 
ment of the manner in which he had abused 
his talents, had inflicted upon him a disease 
of the brain,” elicited from him on his return 
to the House of Commons the retort, “It 
may be so, but in any case it will be some 
consolatior. to the friends and the family of 
the noble lord to know that the disease is 
one which even Providence could not inflict 
upon him.” Nor could anything be better 
than his criticism of Sir Charles Adderley, 
now Lord Norton, when that gentleman 
had made some statement from which Mr. 
Bright dissented : “ I hope he thought he was 
speaking the truth; but he is rather a dull 
man and liable to make blunders.” One in- 
stance more. During the American war, when 
the cotton supply failed, it was attempted to 
keep the mill hands employed with an In- 
dian cotton known as Surat, which was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to work. One Sunday 
morning a minister of some religious denomi- 
nation was praying that Heaven would send 
a plentiful supply of cotton. According to 
Mr. Bright, a spinner in the congregation 
cried out,“ Yea, Lord, but not Surat.” 

As Mr. Bright has lived to witness the com 
pletion of all the great political movements to 
which he ever put, his hand, he has lived to 
witness also a curious revulsion in the senti- 
ment even of the privileged classes about 
himself. A quarter of a century ago he was 
spoken of as the tribune of the people, a 
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latter-day edition of Jack Cade, a demagogue 
— though, as we have seen, he was never in 
reality a demagogue at all. Now, as for 
years past, he is regarded by his political 
opponents as a moderator and controller of 
popular passions, and is esteemed, in compari- 
son with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Chamberlain, 
a “safe man.” It was only the other day that 
he himself declared he could not lay claim 
to the title of Radical as that word is now 
understood. Mr. Bright’s Liberalism or Rad- 
icalism, by whichever name it may be called, 
has never failed to reflect the national temper 
and the political genius of the English },eople. 
In other words, it has always been ‘argely 
tinged by conservatism. The reforms for 
which he has struggled, and whose triumph 
he has beheld, have been demanded by him 
not for reasons of abstract political perfection, 
but because so long as they were denied a 
gross moral and political scandal was in his 
opinion perpetuated. When, therefore, the 
offense against natural equity—the inalien- 
able rights of man—has been removed, the 
fire of the political reformer has, in the case 
of Mr. Bright, subsided. He has absolutely 
nothing of the revolutionary temperament 
about him. He has nothing either of the 
sympathy possessed by some English poli- 
ticians—but in its origin French rather than 
English—with vague doctrines of political 
evolution. He has called the Conservatives 
“the stupid party,” and, as in a letter ad- 
dressed to a Birmingham meeting, when it 
was considered likely that the Lords would 
throw out the Irish Church Bill, has admon- 
ished the peers that “by throwing themselves 
athwart the national course, they might meet 
with accidents not pleasant for them to think 
of.” But Mr. W. E. Forster used, three or 
four years ago, much stronger language than 
this in speaking of the same assembly. 

His own native good sense has ever kept 
Mr. Bright from extravagance. In 1872, 
when certain signs of republican feeling as- 
serted themselves in England, and a corre- 
spondent wrote to Bright on the subject, he 
replied that “as to views on the question of 
Monarchy or Republicanism, I hope and be- 
lieve it will be a long time before we are asked 
to give an opinion. Our ancestors decided 
the matter a good while since, and I would 
suggest that you and I should leave any 
further decision to our posterity.” Mr. Bright 
never wrote or said anything more charac- 
teristic than this. At no period of his career 
has he failed to show himself in words as well 
as action the loyal subject of the English 
crown. To the sovereign herself he has been 
and is personally attached, and it is the fact 
that the beginning of his personal estrange- 


ment from Mr. Disraeli was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, his exposure of the 
sentiments favorable to regicide which the 
Conservative statesman had expressed in his 
now forgotten “ Revolutionary Epic,” but 
the manner in which Mr. Disraeli upon more 
than one occasion introduced the Queen’s 
name into Parliamentary debates. “The 
Right Honorable gentleman,” he said, when 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church resolutions were 
being discussed, “ talked, the other night, 
sometimes with pompousness and sometimes 
with servility, of te interviews he had with 
his sovereign. I venture to say that a minis- 
ter who deceives his sovereign is as guilty as 
the conspirator who would dethrone her.” 

Another evidence of Mr. Bright’s innate 
conservatism may be seen in the difference 
of opinion formed by Cobden and himself on 
the Reform Act of 1832. Cobden was never 
satisfied with that measure because, he said, 
it did nothing more, as was undoubtedly the 
case, than enfranchise the middle classes. 
But with that, for the time, Mr. Bright was 
content. He was, indeed, less advanced in 
his views of the political rights of the Eng- 
lish people than was Mr. Disraeli himself, 
who objected to the Whig Reform Bill on 
precisely the same grounds as Cobden. It 
may therefore well seem surprising that when, 
in 1859, Lord Palmerston was engaged in the 
formation of a government, he offered Cobden 
a seat in the Cabinet, but declined to make 
the same offer to Bright on account of the 
political violence of the latter. The fact is 
that just as Lord Durham in 1832, and again 
some years later, was desirous of going a good 
deal further in the direction of Radicalism 
than Bright, so Cobden was always much 
more advanced and aggressive in his ideas 
than his colleague. That this did not appear 
to be the case was due to diversity of temper- 
ament. Bright always spoke, and seemed to 
feel, as strongly as, and more bitterly than, 
he actually felt. His nature was full of the 
indignation which Juvenal declared was the 
inspiration of his verse. Although he has 
been and is popular in society, Mr. Bright 
has never been famous for urbanity of manner. 
He has rather taken a pleasure in displaying 
his angularities and a certain irreconcilability 
of antagonism, superficial often rather than real, 
to the convictions and prejudices of others. 
Cobden, on the contrary, was full of natural 
bonhomie. If he was as earnest as Bright, his 
earnestness was never so militant, and the 
opposition he provoked was never so per- 
sistent. 

For these reasons English society may 
have before now misunderstood Mr. Bright, 
but it has long since discovered its error. In- 
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deed, it may be doubted whether, even when 
he was in the habit of applying his most pas- 
sionate and vituperative language to objects 
and to individuals whom he disapproved, he 
ever concentrated upon himself the same sen- 
timents of personal bitterness as other living 
statesmen have elicited. Whatever his faults, 
andhowever dangerous have seemed his machi- 
nations against the privileged classes, who were 
once taught to see in him their most uncom- 
promising foe, there has never been anything 
subtle or sinister in his way of dealing with 
them, of which they could complain. He 
has dubbed spiritual peers “ creatures of rion- 
strous, nay, even of adulterous birth.” He 
has spoken of “ this regard for the liberties of 
Europe, this excessive love for the balance of 
power,” as “neither more nor less thana gigan- 
tic system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy 
of Great Britain.” But as, when Lord Shaftes- 
bury declared “Ecce Homo” to be the 
vilest book ever vomited from the jaws of 
hell, he meant nothing more than that he dis- 
approved of its teachings, so it has always 
been known that Mr. Bright only wished to 
express, however vehement his anathemas, his 
dissent from his opponents in an emphatic 
fashion. ‘Thus it is that, not only in the House 
of Commons but in general society, he has 
always been personally acceptable. “If you 
will come down to the House,” remarks one 
of the scions of the nobility to Lothair, in 


what is nearly Lord Beaconsfield’s worst 
novel, “ I will take you into the tea-room and 
introduce you to Bright.” There is a degree 
of social truth in this casual comment which 


invests it with a real historical value. At the 
present moment Mr. Bright is much sought 
after in London drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms, whatever the political views of their 
proprietors. Nor is there anything new to 
him in such an experience. All the memoirs 
recently published, which throw any light 
upon the social or political history of the last 
three decades, especially the biography of the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, contain numerous 
references to John Bright. Anecdotes are told 
in every chapter of the good things he said 
upon certain occasions, of the pleasant little 
snubs he administered to indiscreet intruders 
into select companies, of the freshness which 
his remarks ever carried with them, and of his 
far-reaching interest in a thousand matters 
that have nothing whatever to do with his 
political creed. If Mr. Bright were ever to 
write or to publish his autobiography, it would 
be found more valuable as a contribution to 
the social than to—since upon that point he 
has said in his speeches all there is to say— 
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the political history of the age. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Bright is not particularly fond of 
literary composition. Though he has always 
prepared his speeches most carefully, he has 
never written them out at length ; and though 
he was popularly reputed to contribute lead- 
ing articles to the “ Morning Star,” which 
was once the recognized exponent of his 
views, there exists the best authority for say- 
ing that he never penned an editorial in his 
life. 

The commanding position which Mr. Bright 
has achieved in England is, it may be said 
in conclusion, due, next to his genius, to the 
fact that he is an eminently faithful represen- 
tative of the English character. If he has 
seemed to some of us in these latter days to 
have grown too autobiographical in his 
speeches, too prone to dwell at inordinate 
length upon the triumphs he has won, it 
must never be forgotten that he devoted to 
the labor which secured these not merely 
enormous energy, courage, and patience, but 
intellectual gifts and literary power of a sort 
that had never before been expended upon 
similar or analogous objects. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the marvelously deli- 
cate graces of his always robust rhetoric have 
proved instrumental in investing with a spir- 
itual charm the hard and rugged features 
of nineteenth-century Radicalism. John Bright 
is a speaker whom in some respects it is dif- 
ficult to compare with any of his contempo- 
raries. He has not passed through the 
ordinary scholastic and academic curriculum 
of English politicians. His mind, unlike that 
of Mr. Gladstone, of Canning, Pitt, Fox, and 
a host of others, was free from all associations 
of classical literature. He has studied Eng- 
lish, and English alone. The diction of the 
English Bible and Milton has become part 
of his intellectual texture — colors his diction 
like the varying yet dominant hue in shot 
silk. He is the first English orator who has 
shown his countrymen what may be accom- 
plished with the unaided resources of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, and in after ages there 
can be little doubt that his achievements 
will be cited as illustrating the finest possi- 
bilities of our language. A man who has 
done all this; who in addition has witnessed 
the assured triumph of the great public causes 
which he has advocated; who, sated with 
victory, has in a measure detached himself 
from the strife of parties, is able to enjoy in 
his own life-time a foretaste of the fame which 
must to others, not less gifted perhaps than 
John Bright, be a vision or a hope. 


7: H. S. Escott. 
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Myra Davis's earlier years were passed, 
like most farmers’ daughters’, in uneventful 
fashion. She was pretty, very pretty, and at 
school her docility won her teacher’s approval, 
while every boy was transformed into her 
knight-errant, and longed to help her do her 
sums, or pick out the answers to the “real hard 
questions” in geography —the hero of the day 
if she took his choicest apple or permitted 
him to draw her home on his sled. 

As she grew older the devotion was as con- 
stant, but less demonstrative. Now, the boys 
attended singing-school, or voted it “too 
slow,” according as she went or staid at 
home. Pond-lilies were slyly laid on her 
desk, and just at dusk branches of odorous 
pink azalea were left at the kitchen door 
(“kinder tired of carryin’’em”’), or the fairest 
pears or peaches were taken over to the house 
by disgusted younger brothers, who thought 
it was “ too darned mean to take them ’ere to 
nothin’ but a girl.” 

Finally, when she was sixteen, the dearest 
wish of her mother’s heart was realized. Her 


Myra went to the ’Cademy, where she 


“learned more than he s’posed a girl could 
hold,” her father said. Eighteen saw her fin- 
ished, and she came home to astonish all with 
her acquirements,—not that she was “ set up 
amite,” even the most carping allowed. Her 
father began to think it was time Myra was 
married, and when the Doctor’s son began to 
call often, and come over to practice “the 
openin’ piece” for next Sunday with Myra, 
Mr. Davis felt that his cup of joy was full. 
But here he met with opposition for the first 
time from his daughter. There was another— 
and, as Mr. Davis felt, not so promising a 
prospective son-in-law as the Doctor’s son, 
by a great deal—that he was sure Myra pre- 
ferred, and he was determined to sift the 
matter. 

Turning it slowly over in his mind, one 
summer morning while hoeing out the corn 
in the “ intervale,” he arranged by degrees a 
chain of argument that was conclusive with 
him, and he felt must be with Myra. So, com- 
ing into the kitchen and dropping into a chair, 
he called, first, “ Myra!” and then, getting 
no answer, changed it to “ Mother!” 

“ Well,” responded a voice from the pantry. 

“ What ye doin’, and where’s Miry ?” 

“ Why, I’m wettin’ up some Injun bread, 
father. What did ye want?” 

“ Nothin’, as I know on. Where’s Miry ?” 
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“TI dunno; I ruther think she’s weedin’ out 
her flower-bed. What do you want of Miry ?” 

“Oh, I dunno, mother. It’s Wednesday, 
aint it?” ; 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“ Well, it’s to-night the Doctor’s son’s a-com- 
in’ to sing with Miry, aint it?” 

“ Why yes, it is.” 

“Well, I believe I'll talk with Miry, and 
see how ’tis.” 

“ Now, father, don’t trouble that child. I 
kinder mistrust her heart is set on to Reuben 
Chapman, and I don’t want you should talk 
ha’sh to her about him. I want Miry shouldn't 
be hampered.” 

“ Well, well, who’s talkin’ of hamperin’ ? 
I’m jest as much concerned in Miry’s welfare 
as you be; but I can see inter the futur’ 
further than what you can, if you can’t see 
that she ought to hev the Doctor’s son. I’ve 
nothin’ ag’in’ Reuben ; he’ll do for somebody 
else’s gal, but not for our little Miry. Who zs 
he along with Robert Crawford, I should 
like to know?” So saying, he opened the 
outside door, and stepped out on the great 
stone that formed the door-step, and looked 
around for Myra. Presently he saw her kneel- 
ing down, busily weeding. “ Miry, what ye 
doin’?” 

“ Weeding out the border pinks.” 

“ Oh! didn’t know but you was picking a 
posy to put into the front room to sweeten 
it up for the evenin’. Robert’s comin’ this 
evenin’, aint he? And I guess he’s fond of 
roses, aint he?” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure—and I don’t 
care, either,” said Myra, under her breath. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“T said it wasn’t any matter.” 

“ Well, now, Miry, | don’t know who you 
should want to please if not Robert. Why. 
just look at him. Straight as an arrer, and 
good-lookin’, and just. hear him sing; and 
then he’s the Doctor's son. I should like to 
see the young man in this deestrict that can 
stan’ up to him. I swan! if 7 was a gal I 
should vally his attentions and zvtentions more 
than what you seem to.” 

“JT don’t want his attentions, father. | 
wish he wouldn’t come here any more.” 

“ Well, 7 want he should, and I want you 
should have him if he asks you. I know 
what you’re thinkin’ ; you think you want that 
‘ere Reuben Chapman; but you’re young, and 
your pa knows a sight better what'll be best 
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for ye — now don’t you go to cryin’ like that, 
Miry. I don’t want to be ha’sh to ye, and 
I do want you to be happy, and I tell you 
Robert’ll make you so, and your old pa, too, 
if you'll only forgit Reuben and 

*“ Now look here, Miry; aint you my only 
child, and your ma and me hev been strainin’ 
and savin’ all these years for you? All we 
want is you should be well off and happy, and 
you will be if you'll do as I want ye to. I 
aint nothin’ to say ag’in’ Reuben; he’s an 
everige young man, but he aint like Robert.” 

“ No, father, and I don’t want hira to be; 
he’s generous and unselfish, and Robert is 
hard, I know he is—and I don’t like him,” 
and she cried again. 

“ Tut! tut! how you talk. Could Reuben 
repeat Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’ when he was 
fourteen, I should like to know ? Can he show 
the schoolin’ sence? And who’s his father? 
Nobody but old Reub Chapman; and he’s 
nothin’ but young Reub Chapman, and will 
be to the end of the chapter. If you can’t see 
the difference between Reub and Robert, you 
don’t deserve to have anything better. But I 
tell you ye sha’n’t throw yourself away so; 
and if you can’t set things right, I'll fix ’em 
myself.” 

Suddenly rising from the side of the flower- 
bed, where he had been abstractedly pulling 
grass, he strode away to his hoeing, feel- 
ing that he had not said what he intended, 
but a great deal more than he ought. Myra 
at home ran upstairs and cried herself sick, 
looked long at a note that Reuben slipped 
into her hand the Sunday before, and put it 
carefully away, feeling that all must be over. 

When Robert rode up to Mr. Davis's gate 
that evening, Mr. Davis was there ready to 
tie his horse for him. - Preceding him into 
the house, he inquired where Myra was, and, 
being informed by his wife that she was 
upstairs, went to the stair-door and called 
in a voice that was more peremptory than 
he knew: “ Miry, come right down; Robert 
is here waiting for you.” 

He manifested an unusual interest in the 
singing, praised Robert’s efforts warmly and 
criticised Myra’s, delighted to hear Robert 
come to her defense. , 

At last, seeing that affairs were working 
quite as he would have them, and chuckling 
to himself over the success of “ them ’ere argy- 
ments,” he left them, confident that it was all 
right. Robert felt the encouragement of Mr. 
Davis’s manner, and asked the momentous 
question. Myra, who had never dreamed of 
going contrary to her father’s wishes, faltered 
outa “Yes” (thinking what dreadful things 
her father would say if she said “ No”), and it 
was all over. 

VoLt. XXVIII.— 41. 


True to the restraining habits of her life, 
Myra told neither father nor mother, and 
Mr. Davis, marking her downcast face, tried 
in his blundering way to atone for his “ ha’sh- 
ness.” It was not until three or four days af- 
ter, when the Doctor met Mr. Davis on the 
way to the post-office, that he became aware 
of what had happened. 

“ Well, Mr. Davis, so your little Myra is 
going to make my Robert happy, is she ?” to 
which Mr. Davis responded confusedly that 
he “didn’t know; hadn’t heard anything 
about it.” 

“Yes, so Robert tells me. I am glad my 
son has been so fortunate, and hope you will 
not object to an alliance with our family.” 

“ Well, now, Doctor, I haint heerd nothin’ 
about it, but I haint no objections if you 
haint. Miry is a good girl, and - 

“If you were going to the office, Mr. 
Davis,” interrupted the Doctor — (“ Well, yes, 
I was,” allowed Mr. Davis) —“ and then going 
home at once, I should like to ride over with 
you and see Myra.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Davis, slowly, leaning 
over the dash-board and anxiously scrutiniz- 
ing one of the horse’s feet, “ I was cal'latin’ to 
have one of Doll’s shoes set,— see ’twas git- 
tin’ loose,— but I guess she could stan’ it an- 
other day. Yes, 1 can jist as well go right 
home with ye.” 

“T have to call at Mr. Dodge’s to see their 
infant, but shall be at liberty by the time you 
have your errands done, I presume.” 

“What’s the matter with the baby, Doctor ?” 

“ Teething; it is a very sick child; still, there 
is hope.” 

“Sho! I wanttoknow! Them Dodges are 
dreadful unfortinet with their babies. I be- 
lieve this ’ere’s the fourth, aint it? All go 
jist the same age. Well, don’t let me hender 
ye,” and they parted, to meet some half hour 
later and jog over to the farm-house together. 

Arrived there, the Doctor, still an active 
man in spite of his sixty years, jumped out of 
his gig and was up to the door before Mr. 
Davis had thrown the reins over the mare’s 
back. 

“ Well, Mrs. Davis, where’s my new daugh- 
ter?” said the Doctor, by way of greeting. 

“ My land, Doctor, I dunno what ye mean!” 

“ Why, Mrs. Davis, your littke Myra,— our 
little Myra, if I can believe my son ; 

“Why, Doctor, I haint heard a word of it, 
and I thought Myra i 

“You thought what?” said the Doctor, 
anxiously. 

“ Well, Doctor, if I must tell you, I thought 
Myra kind a favored Reub Chapman; but 
her father’s dreadful partial to your Robert, 
and perhaps , 
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“ Let me see her,” said the Doctor. 

Handing him a chair, Mrs. Davis hastily 
went upstairs in search of Myra, whom she 
found in her own room hurriedly putting a 
handkerchief back in her pocket as her 
mother came in. 

Mrs. Davis seated herself on the bed, re- 
garding Myra with solicitude, but only said : 
“ Myra, the Doctor is down-stairs and wants 
to see you.” 

“ What for?” said Myra,—then “Oh, I 
suppose I know. I don’t want to see him, 
mother,” and began to cry. 

“ Miry, the Doctor says you're goin’ to hev 
his Robert; is that so?” 

“ Yes,” sobbed Myra, behind her handker- 
chief. 

“ Well, now, if it’s the thoughts of it that 
makes you feel like this, don’t you do it. 
Your mother wants you should be happy, 
Miry. I know your pa is set on it, but I'll 
stand up for you if you don’t want him.” 

“It’s too late. I said ‘ Yes,’” said Myra. 
“Let’s go down-stairs.” 

The Doctor was ready to greet her with 
outstretched arms. 

“ My dear child, is what Robert tells me 
really true ?” 

*“* T suppose so.” 

“Then I am glad to welcome so sweet a 
daughter. But how is this?” taking her chin 
in his great hand and turning up her pretty 
face to full view. “Crying? Tell me, Myra, 
do you care for Robert? Something that 
your mother said ” But the thread of 
his speech was broken by Mr. Davis coming 
in, and Myra, releasing herself, sat down in 
the shadow of the door. 

Mr. Davis looked from one to the other, 
and, satisfied with the aspect of affairs, sat 
down and talked of crops and kindred topics. 
Myra, taking advantage of the talk, slipped 
out of the room. 

The Doctor, rising to leave, saw Myra was 
gone, and postponed further speech, though 
he confided his fears that there was some 
mistake to Mr. Davis as he took the reins to 
drive away. But Mr. Davis said Myra was 
bashful, and too young to know her own 
mind ; it would be all right. 

Myra fancied that her father looked hardly 
at her at supper time; and indeed he was try- 
ing to grasp the almost incredible thought that 
Myra might really not wish to marry Robert. 
Shortly after the meal was over, and while 
Myra and her mother were washing and 
wiping the dishes, the sound of wheels was 
heard, and Mrs. Davis, running to the door, 
came back to tell Myra that Robert had 
come, and with his father’s carriage, too ; and 
a minute after Robert stood in the doorway, 
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and Myra, as she shyly glanced at him, felt 
a thrill of pride in his erect figure and hand- 
some face. 

She faltered out a “ Good evening,” and 
then left the talk to her mother, who inquired 
consecutively as to the health of every mem- 
ber of his family. This over, Robert said he 
had come to ask Myra to ride “ over home” 
with him and see his mother and sisters. They 
wished to get acquainted, and it was a pleas- 
ant evening, and, “ Will you go, Myra?” 

“‘ Of course she will,” her mother answered 
for her. “ Myra, go right up and change your 
dress.” 

Seated in the Doctor’s carriage, Myra 
could hardly believe her senses, and Robert 
talked so pleasantly about how glad his father 
was, and how anxious his mother was to see 
his Myra; and when they reached his home 
she looked around with a new interest. 

The Doctor’s house stood on the top of a 
hill, in what, every one declared, was a 
“dreadful sightly spot.” It was of wood, 
high and spacious, of a most imposing fash- 
ion, and adorned with a row of stately Corin- 
thian pillars in front. 

The approach to it was through a lane 
hedged in with alternate cinnamon-rose trees 
and lilac bushes. On either side of the build- 
ing stretched a lawn dotted with maples 
and elms, while in front was a large flower- 
garden, filled with blush and cabbage roses, 
snow-balls, and lilacs, while beds of bache- 
lor-buttons, sweet-williams, and China-asters 
alternated with southern-wood, lovage, lav- 
ender, and thyme. (The farmers mourned 
over such “ shifless use of land,” but forgave 
it on the score of being one of the Doctor's 
“ notions.”’) 

Going in, Robert introduced her to the 
family, and they were all so cordial that Myra 
began to be reconciled to the fact of her en- 
gagement, and proud of being preferred by 
her handsome lover. When one of the girls 
took her out in the garden and picked her a 
bunch of flowers, and told her she hoped 
Robert would bring her over often, and 
added that they should like to visit her, Myra 
thought her father must have been right, and 
she would have been foolish to have said 
“No” to the Doctor’s son; and she knew 
that Reuben’s father was only “old Reub 
Chapman,” and the family couldn’t compare 
with Robert’s. 

As Myra looked more happy, her father 
forgave himself for his “ ha’shness,” and so 
was kind again ; and poor Reuben went West 
—“’most to Buffalo”—and Myra learned 
not to think of him. 

Mr. Davis’s pride grew as time went by, and 
in the fall, when harvesting was over, he went 
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to visit his sister Sarah (whom he had not seen 
for years), purposely to enlarge on Myra’s 
prospective elevation. 

“You see,” he said to his sister, “ our 
Miry, we think, is a leetle mite smarter and 
puttier than the run of gals is. She might 
‘a’ been married before this, but I was waitin’ 
for somethin’ fittin’; and when Robert Craw- 
ford, the Doctor’s son, took to comin’ home 
from meetin’ with her, and I see he meant 
somethin’, I said, ‘I swan, I got it!’ And I 
hed!” And he brought his hand down with 
a great slap on the table by which he was 
sitting. 

While Sarah went on with her work, Solon 
enlarged on the subject of Myra’s good fortune. 

“ T dunno as you remember the Doctor, do 
ye?” 

“Why, Solon Davis!” remonstrated his 
sister, “I should admire to know why not; 
I aint gittin’ so old but what I hev my mem- 
‘ry yet. I guess I do remember the Doctor. 
Don’t you know I had a felon to your 
house ten year ago next month, and he see 
to me?” 

“So ye did! It slipped my mind. Well, 
now you remember the Doctor, you can fig- 
ger what the Doctor’s son would be. Taller 
than his father,— takes after his ma’s family 
there,— straight as a crowbar. A good-look- 
ing feller, I call him. Looks kinder sot, but 
I dunno’s any more than a man’d orter look ; 
and I say if he’s as good as his father he’s 
good enough. 

“There's jest one thing ag’in’ the Doctor: he 
aint a believer. Robert is, though — been a 
member ever since he was seventeen. Doc- 
tor’s views aint clear about the atonement; 
says he can’t see inter it, and can’t accept it 
‘cause he can’t. 

“ Remember one revival meetin’, he riz up 
and ses he — well, I dunno as I can tell it 
now ; ‘twas somethin’ "bout the Creator’s ways 
seen in natur, and ended up with: ‘ Lookin’ 
through natur up to natur’s God.’ I s’pose 
that ’ere’s from Pope ; he’s allus quotin’ him. 

“T asked the parson once, and parson ses, 
‘ Well,’ ses he, ‘ Doctor Crawford’s got nateral 
piety more’n any one I know on, though he 
can’t seem to take hold onto the provided 
means 0’ grace,’ so I don’t know but what 
he'll come out all right.” 

“Are Miry and Mrs. Davis as pleased as 
you be?” 

“Of course they be,” said Mr. Davis, 
stoutly. “There was a spell, though,” he 
confessed, “when Miry was kinder down ; 
but she’s as chipper as a bee now, and they’re 
a-goin’ to be married in the spring, and live 
right there on the old Alderman place, close 
to the Doctor’s.” 
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THE summer went by, and the pleasant 
October days drew on, when there came a 
break. Robert ceased to come Sunday nights, 
was not at rehearsals, and soon, to Mr. 
Davis’s dismay and Myra’s grief, it was told 
around that he “ was going with” Sally Green, 
a girl at the other end of the town. 

Myra did not complain, but could not hide 
her trouble. She put away the locket Robert 
gave her (she had no letters), and strove to 
appear as usual; but she had grown fond of 
him, 

Two dreadful months passed by, and Myra 
had become pale and thin. In vain Mrs. 
Davis, with a mother’s anxiety, gave her 
various herb teas; none of them were fitted 
to cure hearts, and Myra grew worse instead 
of better, when, one sharp November morn- 
ing, Robert opened the kitchen door and 
came in, smiling and pleasant as he used, 
with, “ Good morning, Myra.” . 

Myra let her sewing fall on the floor, and 
rose as if to leave the room ; but Robert, step- 
ping forward, detained her. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Myra ?” 

She burst into tears and sank back in her - 
chair, while he stood by, quite at a loss. 
He ventured to stroke her hair, and begged 
her to stop crying. At last she looked up and 
asked him what she had done that he had 
left her. 

“Done? Nonsense! Done? Nothing, of 
course,” 

“ And you left me for nothing? O Rob- 
ert, how could you be so cruel? And all 
this time I . 

“ Why, what a fuss you make about it! What 
have I done? Nothing but pay a little atten- 
tion to Miss Green (she’s a fine girl, too). I 
might complain if it was worth while.” 

As Myra looked up at him, astonished, he 
continued : . 

“ Oh, I’ve heard about Reuben Chapman 
hanging around the corners of the house last 
August when he was home. Of course, it’s 
none of my business how many of your old 
beaux are dangling after you, but I thought 
it was just as well you should know I wouldn't 
have it, and if you " 

“ Robert, I never saw Reuben; I haven't 
spoken with him since I promised to marry 
you; and if I had, how could you leave me 
with so little reason ?” 

“ Why, if you could play fast and loose, so 
could I. But never mind; I’m willing to take 
your word for it, if you’ll only say you were 
jealous. Were you? Say yes, and I'll be 
satisfied.” 

“ Myra,” called out her mother, who had 
been at work in the pantry and had heard 
what passed, and now stood in the doorway, 
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“don’t you have nothing to say to him, nor 
don’t you have him. I tell you, a man that'll 
misuse you before you’re married will make a 
bad husband, and I couldn’t live and see you 
a-sufferin’.” Here, her feeling being too much 
for her, she broke off and left the room. 

Robert, now afraid he had gone too far, 
and reflecting on his father’s displeasure if 
the engagement should be broken through his 
fault, resolved to smooth it over if he could. 
Though loth to humble himself, it must be 
done ; so he dropped into a chair that stood 
beside Myra, and, teking her hand, begged 
her to forgive him. He had never been in 
earnest about Sally Green ; she couldn’t com- 
pare with his own Myra. He had not thought 
she would take it so much to heart; but 
he never would leave her again if she would 
only forgive him. And he produced a breast- 
pin he had brought her, and coaxed her until 
she let him put it on, and promised to ride 
with him that afternoon. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Davis sought 
Myra, and again insisted and then begged 
Myra to give Robert up. But in the present 
delight of his return to her, she was willing to 
forgive all; and in the long ride that after- 
noon, Robert talked to such effect that she 
felt almost certain it was she who had been 
suspicious as well as foolish, and was only too 
willing to make up again. The wedding-day 
was set and everything arranged before the 
ride was ended. 

The first of May that year was a wonder. 
Unlike the ordinary May-day, which seems 
the rawest, bleakest of the spring, this one, 
as if it knew ’twas Myra’s wedding-day, was 
balmy, warm, and spicy with the odor of 
countless apple-trees in full bloom. Solon 
Davis’s heart was full to overflowing with 
Satisfaction, and the house was running over 
with guests and crammed with good things 
to eat. 

“1 tell you,” said Abner Squires, in telling 
of the wedding afterward to his cronies, “that 
‘ere was the greatest I ever see. They hed 
his folks and hern there to the weddin’, 
and the haouse was so full that they slip ’em 
aout to the nearest neighbor’s. Solon, he used 
to tackle up and take ’em over ’t bed-time, 
and go after’em in themornin’. And they was 
lots to the Doctor’s too, I s’pose; leastways, 
they was a sight on ’em to the church. 

“ You see,” said Abner, warming up to his 
favorite story, “ I was wukkin’ to the Davises’ 
then, and I tell you there was a house full. 

“ They cal’lated to hev hed ’em married in 
the frout room to hum; but come to count 
up all there was to come, they see they 
couldn’t. 

“Weddin’s aint like funerals, anyway. 
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‘Cause the mourners can stan’ raound in the 
front yard; they aint for stirrin’ raound to 
funerals till they come to look at the remains, 
you know, and then they kinder pass aout. 
But youcan’t pack folks to a weddin’ that way. 

“Well, Miry was all ag’in’ hevin’ it in 
church,—she was allus kinder shrinkin’,— but 
she was overruled, and they was married in 
church. 

“ Well, that ere was a craowner! Miry was 
the puttiest gal ever raised in this taownship, 
and she did look puttier than a pink ; and 
Robert was a master fine-lookin’ feller; and 
Mis’ Crawford, she was dressed in a red Chiny 
crape, and the gals wa’n’t fur behind her; and 
Mis’ Davis looked real good for er; she 
hadn’t no figger to hang clo’es onto like Miss 
Crawford, to be sure, nor such clo’es to show, 
but she was an amazin’ good-looking woman, 
J always thought. 

“’Member, though, she looked dretful 
daown, and so did Aunt Trypheny. Her af- 
fections was sot on Miry, and she’d becn 
ag’in’ the match from fust to last. 

“ Well, they was married, and come back 
to her folks, and set right daown to a dinner 
that beat the Dutch! I’ve been to dedication 
collations, and such, but I never see the equal 
of that. 

“They’d been gettin’ ready the biggest 
part of a week, and such a sight of vittles! 
Seemed to me that I hadn’t done nothin’ but 
pick faouls and kill critters. They had lamb 
and chickens, turkey, roast veal— well, 
naow, I couldn’t tell you all. You just figger 
up all you ever heerd of, and then add onter 
it, and you'll hev it—and all the fixin’s too. 

“They didn’t hev no wine, though. Mr. 
Davis he hed quite a fallin’ aout with Robert 
on that ’ere. I heerd ’em. Robert said, on 
sich an occasion he thought them ’ere scruples 
ort to be set aside—thet he hed relations thet 
would expect it. Well, Mr. Davis told him 
that sich an occasion was jest the time to 
show your principles, if you hed any ; ‘fur,’ ses 
he, ‘1 aint a-goin’ to hev it said that the only 
time I ever offered liquor to my friends was 
when my only child was married ; and if your 
friends can’t find enough on my table to sat- 
isfy ’em without hevin’ wine, I’m sorry, but 
they'll hev to seek it somewheres else.’ 

“So they didn’t hev none, but they was 
good things enough to eat and sights left; 
and I guess there wa’n’t a poor family in that 
neighborhood that wa’n’t the better for Miry’s 
marriage by one good meal. 

“ Yes, that was an interestin’ weddin’ ; pity 
it didn’t turn aout better.” 


Myra and Robert had their home on a 
small farm near his father’s, and all went well 
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for a while, except that Robert did not care to 
have his wife go home as often as she would 
have wished ; but that, Myra told herself, was 
because he wanted to have her with him, and 
he was pleasant to her mother when she came 
over to spend the afternoon. Toward fall, 
Robert began to talk of buying a farm away 
up on the mountain-side, for the sake of the 
timber, and late in October they moved into 
their new home. 

To Myra’s dismay, she found she had no 
neighbors within a mile, and Robert was gone 
all day, and she was very lonely. She sug- 
gested that she should have Aunt Tryphena 
to stay with her. Robert objected; he didn’t 
like old maids, and he wouldn’t have Aunt 
Tryphena, anyway ; and he wanted her to un- 
derstand that he didn’t marry the whole fam- 
ily, and didn’t propose to saddle himself with 
any of them. 

So Myra staid by herself through the long 
days, too timid to venture far from the house 
alone, even to look for chestnuts, and Robert 
was always away. 

When winter came, it was worse yet: then 
Robert was drawing bark to the tannery, five 
miles away ; but though he passed the Davises’ 
he seldom took Myra home, for, as he told 
her, he married her to keep his house, and he 
wanted to find her where she belonged, with 
his supper ready for him. She had something 
else to do than gadding around all the time. 


Mrs. Davis, and finally Mr. Davis, remon- 
strated with him; but he curtly informed them 
that he was capable of managing his family 
affairs, and he knew where his wife was best 
off. 

Myra no longer sang in the choir, because 


Robert did not wish her to; and Myra 
quickly learned that the way to please Robert 
was to wish what he wished. 

The weary fall wore past, and the long, 
tiresome winter evenings drew on, when she 
sat on one side of the fire-place with her 
knitting, and Robert at his desk seeing to 
his accounts or reading the county paper— 
without a word being spoken. 

Finally, one December day, Mrs. Davis 
came with a proposition that Robert and 
Myra should be present at a great dinner at 
their house. 

“You see, Robert,” tremblingly explained 
Mrs. Davis, “we're goin’ to hev a kinder 
neighborhood gatherin’— married folks to 
dinner, and the young folks in the evening, 
and hev a good time ; and we've asked parson 
and his lady and his folks, and Deacon Sev- 
erance’s, and Squar Smith’s, and your folks, 
and such; and there’s a number of young 
married folks now that was mates of yours 
and Myra’s, and we hope you'll come so’s it'll 
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be pleasant. It would do Myra good, we 
think.” 

“TI don’t know as that’s any matter,” said 
Robert. “ Myra’s well enough at home. It’s 
good enough for me, and I guess it’s good 
enough for her.” 

“ Of course ; but still,” urged Mrs. Davis, 
“ Myra’s young, you know, Robert, and es 
allus been used to company, and now your 
pa would be dreadful disappointed. I see 
him yes’day, and he ses,‘I haint had time 
to go to Robert’s these two weeks,’ ses he, 
‘owin’ to the scarlet fever a-ragin’ so; but 
you tell Robert and Myra, from me, that I 
shall try and be to your house “Aen, Mrs. 
Davis,’ ses he, ‘and I wouldn’t miss seein’ 
‘em fur anythin’.’” 

“Oh, Robert, do go!” pleaded Myra. 

“ Well, well, don’t make such a fuss about 
nothing! I haven’t said I shouldn’t go; and 
of course, if my father makes a point of it, we 
can go, I suppose, though it’s all foolery.” 
And he went out, slamming the door after 
him. 

“ There, Miry, you're a-goin’, after all. He 
seems so kind of set ag’in’ your goin’ any- 
wheres, that thinks I to myself,‘ I’ll see whether 
or no his father’s wishes wont prevail,’ and 
I’m glad I urged ’em, if he és mad with me.” 

“ Robert isn’t mad, mother,” said Myra, 
eager to shield him. “It’s only his way.” 

The great day arrived, and Myra and Rob- 
ert made ready-for the trip. Myra was so 
delighted that she looked prettier than ever, so 
that Robert was gallant enough to steal a kiss 
as he tucked her into the sleigh; and when 
they reached her mother’s, Myra looked so 
happy and was in such good spirits that old 
Mrs. Farnum whispered to Aunt Nancy 
Sheldon, as they exchanged pinches of snuff, 
“that she guessed they wa’n’t nocall for them 
remarks about Myra and Robert Crawford not 
suitin’, fur she looked, as fur as she could see, 
as happy as a queen.” 

All the old friends were there, and the Doc- 
tor made Myra sit by him, and pinched her 
ears as he whispered that she was the hand- 
somest daughter he had. 

Robert was gracious, and all went merrily 
until dinner was partly over, when the Doc- 
tor was summoned away. 

As the evening came on the young folks 
began to gather, and soon the parlor rang 
with laughing and screaming as one game 
and another was played and all forfeits were 
rigidly exacted and paid. Myra had partly 
lost her interest, for Robert’s face was over- 
clouded, and he curtly declined taking part 
in any game, and sat against the wall watch- 
ing his wife as she joined with the rest. 

Finally, as she was paying a forfeit with 
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her old lover, Reuben Chapman, he strode 
over to where they stood in the middle of 
the room, and, catching Myra’s hand, pulled 
her toward him, saying : 

“ ] want you should get ready to go home. 
There’s been enough of this fooling. Come!” 
as she hung back and looked on the floor, 
ready to drop with mortification. “ Hurry! 
I’m in no mood for waiting.” 

The game stopped and all looked on, while 
there was a whisper of “ Shame” heard. 

Reuben fina'ly said: “If you object to 
my playing with your wife, sir-——” 

“ Object to you! Why should I object to 
you?” glancing scornfully at him. “I object 
to the whole thing, from first to last. I came 
to please my wife, and I’m going home to 
please myself.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Davis, coming up be- 
hind him, “then leave Myra with us. ’Taint 
often she has pleasure, and if you 4ev to go, 
leave Myra with us, and we'll bring her home 
in the morning. Don’t make it so onpleas- 
ant,” she entreated, sinking her voice to a 
whisper. “ Just think how it looks before 
everybody so.” 

“T believe I said I was going,” answered 
Robert. “ Myra, do you get ready by the 
time I have the horse up. Good night, 
friends,” and strode out of the room, followed 
by a half-uttered “Good riddance!” from 
one of the young men. 

As Robert left the room, Myra silently 
made her way into the sitting-room, followed 
by pitying looks from all, and a buzz of com- 
ment rose as soon as the door had closed 
behind her. 

The general opinion was that it was 
“meaner than pusley”; and one girl, whom 
Robert had once “ gone with,” said it “ was 
as good as you could expect from that family ; 
they were all as jealous and hateful as hens, 
all except the Doctor.” 

Meanwhile, poor Myra was putting on bon- 
net and shawl with trembling fingers, while 
her mother hovered round her distressed 
and anxious, but not able to say more than, 
“There, Miry, there, don’t take on so. He 
didn’t mean to be so ha’sh.” 

The sleigh-bells were heard, and Myra 
hurried out, saying, “ Don’t come out, mother; 
I’d rather you wouldn't.” 

Robert drove home in silence, helped her 
out, and put the horse up. Coming in and 
seeing Myra sitting by the fire with outside 
garments still on, he greeted her with: 

“In the sulks yet, I suppose. You'll get 
over them without my help. I was a fool to 
take you there.” 

“ ] never shall ask to go again, Robert.” 

‘* Glad to hear it. It'll save me the trouble 
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of saying no the next time. I want you to un- 
derstand that I didn’t marry you to have you 
gadding round and playing silly games with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, and I wont have it.” 

That was naturally the last of Myra’s go- 
ing out that winter. She dreaded the mention 
of any gathering, and was not apt to hear of 
many, for she lived so far removed from all 
old friends that weeks went by in which she 
saw no one except Robert and the hired man. 

She would not have been so left to herself 
if it had not been that her mother, in spite of 
red flannel and plasters, had succumbed to 
rheumatism, and her father was turned for 
the time into maid-of-all-work and nurse, in 
which he proved himself, as he said, a “ dab- 
ster.” Mrs. Davis told sympathizing friends 
that she “ never s’posed it was zz Solon to do 
as he ed done, but he certainly was a mas- 
ter hand.” 

All knowledge of Myra was conveyed in 
Robert’s curt “ Well enough,” to Mrs. Davis’s 
anxious queries. 

When Mrs. Davis began to improve in the 
spring, “ Father” was “took down with one 
of his liver spells”; and so June had come, 
and neither father nor mother had seen Myra 
for a long time, when, early one morning, as 
Mrs. Davis was dishing up her breakfast, the 
kitchen door opened to admit Robert. 

Troubled and hurried, he looked unlike his 
usual self as he grasped her arm and said: 
“TI didn’t suppose it would come to this, or 
I would have come before; but now come 
quickly, or she may be dead before you get 
there.” 

“ Robert! for the mercy’s sake! don’t tell 
me that Myra’s dying, and I haven’t known 
it! You wouldn’t ’a’ had the heart for it.” 

“ I tell you I didn’t know how set she wason 
seeing you, or I’d had you before ; but they say 
the child wont live, anyway, and Myra wont 
either, I’m afraid. Come, get on your things. 
I told her I'd fetch you. I’m sorry “ 

“I’m afraid, Robert, you haint got it in 
you to be sorry for Myra, nor no one else. 
Father! Father! for the land’s sake! come 
and help me. Here’s our Myra dying, and 
I’m going this minit.” 

Mr. Davis coming in from the wood-shed, 
she went on, twisting up her hair as she 
spoke: “You'll hev to git the rest of your 
breakfast yourself. You git out my bonnet 
and things while I’m a-changin’ me. How 
old’s Myra’s baby, Robert ?” 

“ A week.” 

“Do you hear that, father? Myra’s child 
a week old, and we haint so much as known of 
it. I hope the Lord will forgive you, Robert. 
I can’t.” 

“T tell you, Mrs. Davis, I’d give anything 
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if I hadn’t done as I did. I didn’t suppose 
she wanted to see you so much. She did take 
on about you a great deal, but I thought it 
was just her foolishness. I wish I had come 
for you before.” 

“T wish for your sake, Robert, it mayn’t be 

too late. Father, I don’t know what you'll do 
with that bread; I just molded it up. Hand 
me the bonnet now. No, I can pin the shaw ; 
your fingers tremble more’n mine. 
* You better get Semanthy Jones to do for 
ye while I’m gone. And, Solon, don’t you 
worry too much. Mebby the Lord’ll let us 
hev her a spell longer.” 

“J don’t know, Cynthy. I’m feared it’s the 
Lord’s jedgment on me. You know it was 
all my doing.” 

Robert, for all his hurry, darted a look at Mr. 
Davis’s troubled face, and turned his words 
over in his mind as they drove rapidly home. 

Arrived there, they found Myra deliriously 
calling for her mother, but past knowing her 
as she bent over her and essayed to soothe 
her by fond names, unsaid since the time 
when Myra was a baby herself. While busied 
thus, Mrs. Davis heard a low “Ist!” and, 
looking around, saw Aunt Nabby Smith at the 
door, who beckoned to her and then came 
forward, tiptoeing painfully along in cowhide 
shoes that squeaked dismally. 

“T didn’t want to pester ye, Mis’ Davis,” 
she said, in a loud whisper, “ but if you wanter 
see the babe before it goes, you'd better slip 
out inter the sittin’-room with me. / should 
say ‘twas goin’.” 

Mrs. Davis laid down Myra’s wasted hand 
and hastened out after Aunt Nabby, who, go- 
ing into the sitting-room, took up a bundle 
of flannel, from which came a low moaning. 

“There, Mis’ Davis, that’s the way that 
child hes been ever since it was born, cryin’ 
and moanin’ the hull durin’ time, and just 
wastin’ away. Don’t seem to be nothing the 
matter as I can see, and I’ve tried everythin’ . 
But these ‘ere cases ye can’t do nothin’; no 
one can’t. The minnit I set eyes on it I see 
it was marked for death; and it’s been wailin’ 
all along. 

“ Myra haint done nothin’ but cry all along 
lately, they say, and I don’t wonder ” (with a 
sharp glance at Mrs. Davis), “ and the child’s 
jess the same.” 

“ Hev you tried catnip ?” asked Mrs. Davis, 
who had taken the child, and was gently rock- 
ing it to and fro in her arms. 

“ Law, yes! What good’ll catnip do? You 
might try a garding full of herbs, and 
*twouldn’t do that babe no good. Pooty 
lookin’ too, aint it ? or it would ’a’ been if. 
There, Mis’ Davis,it’s goin’ sure enough. 
Better lay it down and it’ll go off easier.” 
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The child had ceased to moan, and as 
Mrs. Davis laid it gently down on her knee, 
it gave a long, soft sigh, and was gone. 

“Poor little creetur!” observed Aunt 
Nabby. “Now, Mis’ Davis, I wouldn’t take 
it too hard,” as Mrs. Davis sank back in her 
chair and cried softly to herself. “’Taint as 
if the child had been real likely ; and Myra 
wont never miss it. And now you see Myra 
needs ye, and you'd better go right in and 
do for her, and I’ll do what’s wanted here.” 

The day passed sadly enough for Mrs. 
Davis, who spent it by Myra’s bedside, vainly 
trying to soothe her. Occasionally Robert 
would ccme in, and, standing at the foot 
of the bed, look at Myra in silence, and go 
out again. In the afternoon the Doctor 
came. 

The silent grasp of his hand was full of 
sympathy, and so was his voice, as he ques- 
tioned Mrs. Davis about Myra, and added, 
after all questions were answered : 

“T have been surprised that you have not 
been here before. Myra has needed you.” 

“Why, Doctor,” protested she, “do you 
spose I’d ’a’ staid away if I'd known how 
‘twas? I’d ’a’ come if I’d got off a bed of 
sickness, but I never knew anythin’ till this 
mornin’; not a word. I never see the baby 
till it was dyin’. If Robert wouldn’t let me 
know, I should ’a’ thought you might.” 

“Ts it possible ?” said the Doctor. “Have 
you been so separated from your daughter?” 

“Well, Doctor, I don’t want to blame 
Robert, nor have no hard feelin’s, but me 
and father have just been a-worryin’ the whole 
winter. I haint seen Myra since that dinner 
to our house, along the first of December. 
You remember ; you was there. I couldn’t git 
up here, and I haint heard a word good or 
bad, seems so; and it’s been kinder hard, 
Doctor, on all on us. 

“ Myra aint one to complain, and I s’pose 
she’s just gone on pinin’ and grievin’ and 
wantin’ to see her ma. But there’s no use 
in reflectin’ on any one, and mercy knows 
you can’t help it, Doctor! No one can’t.” 

“T will do what I can,” sadly replied the 
Doctor, as he rose to go, “but this is not a 
fitting time.” 

In due course of time the little nameless 
child was buried. Neighbors came from far 
and near, bringing such flowers as their gar- 
dens afforded, to lay on the coffin. 

Consideration for Mrs. Davis’s feelings 
would not allow them to question her; but 
Aunt Nabby was, providentially, still there, 
and many were the searching surmises and 
leading remarks made to her. But she was 
the soul of honor ; and, while telling freely all 
that could be told of the baby’s illness and 
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death, nothing could be extracted from her 
of the family affairs. 

The simple services over, some of the neigh- 
bors returned, “to set a spell with the mourn- 
ers,” and, that not wholly unpleasing duty 
performed, went home one after the other, 
“in season to do the milkin’.” 

No one remained besides the family, except 
the Doctor and Mr. Davis, who was waiting 
for a chance word with “ mother” before re- 
turning home. 

The Doctor, coming out from Myra’s room 
into the kitchen where the rest were sitting, 
drew an arm-chair to Robert’s side. Seating 
himself, he laid his hand on his son’s shoulder, 
and, after sadly regarding him for a moment, 
said : 

“My son, the Lord is dealing with you, 
and I have no doubt you think dealing hardly ; 
but you do him injustice if you consider the 
death of your child in the light of a provi- 
dential dispensation, for it is but the reward 
of your own work. You alone are the cause 
of this suffering and death. These months of 
isolation and unhappiness on Myra’s part are 
the outgrowth of your unhappy temper, and 
death, and perhaps insanity, are the result ; 
and I say, like Nathan, ‘ Thou art the man.’ 

“T have not seen all, but I have seen 
enough. You need not accuse others of giv- 
ing me information,” as Robert, who had an- 
grily started up, now threw a furious glance 
at Mr. and Mrs. Davis, “nor attempt to ex- 
cuse yourself. Do you remember the talk we 
had when you told me of your engagement ? 
I warned you then, and told you to what 
your jealous spirit might bring you, and you 
were angry that I should hold such thoughts 
of you. 

“T do not wholly blame you; I know it is 
an inherited curse ; but what provocation have 
you had? None; you know it. When you 
married our little Myra, you knew how guile- 
less and simple a nature hers was, and how 
easily you could bend her to your wishes. 

“ What have youdone? Resented her love 
for father and mother as if it were a crime, 
and treated her innocent enjoyment of society 
as if it were a deadly insult. What have you 
to say for yourself?” 

“ Nothing,” said Robert. “ / can’t see that 
I’ve done anything to be blamed for—I mean 
judged, for that seems to be it. If I’ve kept 
my wife at home, I’ve staid home myself, 
and that seems to be all the ground there is 
for all this complaint. / can say, ‘ The Lord 
gave and the Lord has taken away,’ and I am 
not going to be called a murderer in my own 
house by anybody ” (with a threatening side 
look at his father). “I don’t know as a church 
member has any call to bear aéuse, and if I 
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can find out who has been telling tales of 
me si 

“Stop, Robert,” said the Doctor. “ Is this 
the spirit in which you take reproof? Can 
nothing bend your hard nature? I have not 
accused you to humiliate you, nor to hurt 
you; and in saying what I have before our 
friends here, I have done so because I would 
not suffer you to suspect them of telling me 
what I could not help seeing; and sitting by 
your wife’s bedside, I have become aware of 
all you have made her suffer. 

“J will not permit you to suspect her of 
ever voluntarily telling me anything. I pre- 
sume she has never complained,” and he 
glanced at Mrs. Davis. 

“She never did, Doctor. Myra never 
blamed nobody. Myra thinks a sight of Rob- 
ert, and she never breathed a word to me.” 

“Are you through —all of you?” said 
Robert. “I don’t know what you want me 
to do, unless it’s to hang myself, and that | 
don’t care to do.” 

‘“* All we ask, Robert,” said his father, “ is 
to treat your wife with the affection and con- 
sideration she deserves, and give her the 
pleasures that would naturally fall to her.” 

“If you could only feel as if you was will- 
ing she should come and see us sometimes 
when it was so, ye could bring her, and so 
it would be better for Myra,” timidly ventured 
Mrs. Davis, “’n’ I could help her so’st she 
wouldn’t be so kinder wore out.” 

To this Robert made no reply; and after 
a few minutes’ silence the Doctor rose, and 
taking his hat turned to Robert, who sat with 
his eyes fixed on the floor. 

**T have warned you, Robert; with you it 
rests ; but I tell you that if you have nothing 
but a selfish care for Myra, you will find it 
for your interest to do differently. 

“ T think,” he added, “ that Myra will live 
through this, but I cannot answer for the 
future.” 

He paused for a reply, but none coming, he 
said “Good night,” and went out, and his 
gig was heard driving out of the yard. 

When the last sound had died away, Rob- 
ert sprang up and went out, and Mr. Davis, 
who had sat like a wooden image with mouth 
half open, turning dismayed eyes from one to 
another, said : 

“ Well, mother,” and, getting no response, 
“T must be gettin’ home, I s’pose; critters 
‘ll hev to be fed. @Vhat do you s’pose Rob- 
ert’ll do?” 

“T dunno, father; I haint no hopes of him.” 

Still, Mrs. Davis thought that Robert, when 
he came in to supper, seemed kinder; and the 
next morning, when she was busy in the 
kitchen, came to her and asked her if she 
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could arrange matters at home so as to remain 
awhile and care for Myra. 

“In fact,” he said, “I should be obliged 
to you if you could stay awhile for company 
for Myra. Perhaps it is lonely for her.” And 
when Myra, slowly crawling back to life again, 
was stronger, he actually left his work to take 
her to ride,—not to his mother’s, as on former 
rare occasions, but long, lazy rides up through 
“the pines” and down through “the holler”; 
and Myra told her mother she never was so 
happy in her life, Robert was so kind. But 
the happiest summer must end, and Mrs. 
Davis had to go home to see to “ father”; 
and then Myra had everything <o do, and 
was too tired to ride, and Robert gradually 
forgot to wait on his wife. And now that all 
the care came on Myra, she was not so well, 
and it was very tiresome for a strong man to 
see a pale and spiritless woman going around 
as if life was a burden, and, as he told her, 
“growing homely as fast as he ever saw a 
woman ; he hated to see people drag ’round 
complaining all the time, and if she had a 
little ambition, she needn’t.” 

She ventured to suggest that “if he could 
spare time to help her a little, she wouldn't 
be so tired”; but he assured her that he had 
something else to do besides tending on 
women, and he didn’t see for his part that 
she had much to do. 

So Myra fell into the old ways again, and 
her greatest solace was visits from the old 
Doctor, for whom she put on her happiest 
looks; and Robert, remembering unpleasant 
things the Doctor had obliged him to hear, 
scarcely seemed like himself. Indeed, the 
Doctor’s calls were almost her only pleasure ; 
for Robert’s sisters were some of them mar- 
ried, some away at school, and his mother 
looked so sharply around when she honored 
Myra with her presence that she felt she 
must be in fault in something; and then she 
usually left a bundle of fine sewing for Myra 
to do, “ because she had no children to take 
up her time.” 

Mrs. Davis came often for a while; but 
after Robert asked her if they had no use for 
the horse at home, and curtly told Myra that 
there was a sight too much gadding back and 
forth, her mother, naturally, staid away. And 
so the old unhappiness and lonely life went 
on, and Myra was used to it, and the weary 
years rolled by. 

As years went by, at last Myra had a child 
that promised to live. “ This one don’t seem 
in such a tew to be goin’,” Aunt Nabby said, 
when consulted. 

Myra called it “ Allen,” after the Doctor; 
and as time went by-and the baby grew into 
a little lad, he was the delight of his mother’s 


heart, and helped her to bear her life with 
patience. She always made time, after the 
work was done, to steal away to the front 
steps in summer, or her own room in winter, 
and hold long talks with him, in which she 
told him all her plans for him ; and they made 
out his life when he should be a man, when 
he would be a great doctor like grandpa, and 
build a white house for her to live in. 

Myra had the little boy to herself, even 
during the school terms (for she taught him), 
until he was eight years old, when his father 
declared him old enough to help on the farm. 

Through the long summer days he followed 
his father, dropping corn or hoeing potatoes, 
and later carryimg the men their dinners in 
the hay-field, or “ raking after.” 

Sunday afternoon was the only time that 
Myra could have her son to herself. Then 
they read Bible stories together, and Myra 
repeated such poems as she remembered. 
Those pleasant hours sweetened the whole 
week to both, for the boy dearly loved his 
mother; and, as his father was fond of say- 
ing, “ There was no Crawford to him; clear 
Davis — never would ée anything.” 

The boy was indeed like his mother. He 
had the same soft, patient eyes, and was 
as easily subdued, so that Robert had little 
chance to “ break his will,” as was the way 
with boys in those days. 

Robert, in the mean time, was prospering. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis were dead, and their 
farm was his. He added acre to acre and 
dollar to dollar, and was fond of saying “ he 
had the handsomest farm, the finest herd of 
cattle, and the best housekeeper in town.” 

He was a deacon in the “ First Church,” 
and an authority on church matters, constant 
in attending “means of grace” and leading 
prayer-meetings, and was considered a rising 
man and a “ light in Israel,” though some of 
his neighbors declared that “ every dollar he 
got made him harder, and he needed a mis- 
fortune to melt him down.” None came, and 
the only restraining influence he had ever 
known was gone. 

The Doctor died in the fullness of years, 
mourned by every one, though the errors of 
his theological belief were still the occasion 
of many a mournful shake of the head and 
half-expressed fear for his future on the part 
of many a pious soul. 

In the death of the Doctor, Myra felt her- 
self deprived of her last resource for help, and 
turned with greater fondness to her son, who 
was all the world to her. 

In Allen’s fifteenth year came what was 
known as the “dry season” for long after- 
ward. No rain fell; the grass ripened before 
its time, and the corn, dwarfed and miser- 
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able, tasseled out before it had attained half 
its usual height. Farmers were despairing and 
furious by turns as they made their scanty 
crop of hay. 

Day by day the sun beat fiercely down, and 
day by day Myra’s anxious eyes saw Allen 
growing paler, until concern for him overcame 
her fear of his father sufficiently for her to beg 
him to let the boy rest. 

But Robert declared it wouldn’t hurt Allen 
any more than it would him; the boy was 
well enough, and he wished to know if she 
supposed he was going to hire a man extra, 
so that Allen could sit in the house and read 
poetry with her. 

“ But, Robert,” she remonstrated, “ you 
could better afford to hire a man than have 
Allen sick; and he complains of his head all 
the time since haying began.” 

“ That’s the hot weather; every one does.” 

** But he doesn’t eat nor sleep well.” 

“The boy is well enough. Supposing his 
head aches; you don’t worry when my head 
aches. Pity you hadn’t married Reub Chap- 
man. Then you could have had your own way ; 
but I intend to be master in my own house. 
Allen will do as I say, and I’m not going to 
be pestered all the time by your whims.” 

Myra said no more, but watched her boy 
with dreary forebodings. 

One hot noon he did not return from the 
field with the rest, and one of the hired men 
told Myra that “ his head ached real bad, and 
he laid down under the big chestnut in the 
farther field—said he didn’t feel like eatin’.” 

Myra hastily helped the men to the vege- 
tables, while Robert served the meat, and then, 
going out in the back kitchen, threw on her 
sunbonnet and started for the farther field. 

Reaching the large chestnut which spread 
its great limbs abroad in the free space of the 
meadow, and made a cool shade beneath its 
dense leaves, she found Allen stretched out 
upon the ground. 

Dropping down beside him, she called to 
him softly, but he paid no heed. Alarmed, 
she called louder, “ Allen, Allen! don’t you 
know your mother?” But there was no re- 
sponse, and he rolled his head uneasily back 
and forth, and Myra’s fears rose as she 
marked the deep flush that spread over his 
face and felt his burning skin. 

Whispering to herself, “I am going to 
lose him,” she rose and hurried home, and, 
going to the kitchen door, opened it slightly 
and beckoned to one of the men. 

He started up at sight of her face, and 
went out. Coming back immediately, he said 
to the other, “ Len, will you jest take hold 
and help a minute ?” 

“Where ?” 
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“Jest out here,” with a jerk of his head 
toward the door. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Robert; “ any 
trouble with the cattle ?” 

“No, nothin’ you vally very high, but 
Mis’ Crawford wants help for a minit.” 

“Well, finish your dinner first; I guess it 
will wait.” 

“Oh, yes; it'd wait; ’taint no concern of 
yourn, but Mis’ Crawford’s waitin’. Come, 
Len; you can take your pie in your hand 
and eat as we’re going.” 

Both men hastened to the field with Myra, 
and, taking poor Allen up, bore him home, 
Myra shading his face with a chestnut bough 
as they went. 

Robert, who had some curiosity as to what 
was going on, had gone to the “ south door” 
to look out, and met them as they neared the 
house. “ What’s the matter, Myra?” 

* Allen! Allen! look at him!” 

“ Hold your bough aside then. He does 
look bad. Allen! what’s the matter?” as he 
shook his arm to rouse him. 

“It’s no good shaking him,” said Hi, as 
Allen groaned. “ He’s a sick boy, and no 
mistake. We'll git him to the house, and 
you’d better fly round and git the doctor. 
The boy’s in for it, I vum! He haint been 
fit to work this week.” 

Robert hastened to the stable and got out 
the horse and buggy, and then went back to 
the house, and into the bedroom where Allen 
lay. Myra looked up. “ Robert, for pity’s 
sake don’t wait. Allen will die, I know he 
will, and I can’t bear it. I can’t lose him; 
he is all I have.” 

“ Don’t worry ; I'll bring the doctor; you'll 
see he will soon be better. It’s nothing but 
the heat.” And he hurried off (really alarmed 
himself), and driving to the next town sought, 
and aftersome trouble found, the doctor, who 
listened with increasing gravity to his de- 
scription of Allen’s condition. 

As they took the road toward home, the 
doctor urged him to drive rapidly, as time 
was everything. Reaching the house, the 
doctor hastened into the bed-room, to which 
he was guided by the groans that came from it. 

As he laid his hand a moment on the boy’s 
forehead, and then felt his pulse, Myra’s soul 
hung on what he should say. 

Laying the hand softly down, he turned to 
Myra and said: 

“ Mrs. Crawford, I should be glad to give 
you hope, but I am forced to tell you that 
your son will have a hard struggle for life ; 
and the chances, I fear, are against him. His 
father tells me that you have not thought 
him well for some time, and I understand he 
has complained of his head. He should have 
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been carefully kept from the sun and all 
laborious employment, —I will do what I can, 
but I fear that will be little. Let me beg of you 
to command yourself [for Myra had sunk back 
inher chair, in an agony of grief] ; I shall need 
your help, and he will probably unconsciously 
obey your wishes. I feel for you, my dear 
madam, but now is not the time for grief.” 

Myra, thus adjured, dried her tears, and to- 
gether through the long night, and well into 
the next day, they worked over the poor boy, 
but with no result. The ceaseless rolling of 
the head, so painful to see, continued, and 
there was no gleam of consciousness to re- 
ward Myra’s tender care. 

Robert came in, and would have aided them; 
but Myra would not allow it, and, unable to 
work, he sat there watching what went on. 

When morning came he sought distraction 
in setting his men their tasks; but that over, 
there was nothing but to wait for what he saw 
must come. Going in near noon, he noticed the 
groaning had ceased, and, guessing the cause, 
stole to the bed-room door. Allen was dead, 
and Myra knelt by him, his hand clasped in 
hers. 

Robert stepped quickly in, and said re- 
proachfully : 

“ Why didn’t you call me, Myra?” 

There was no answer. He repeated the 
question. She rose, laid down her boy’s hand, 
and faced him with wild eyes. 

“ Why should I call you, Robert ? What 
should you care that Allen was dying? You 
always told me he was worth nothing; you 
have lost nothing. Oh, I wish I were dead, 
too! What shall I live for?” 

Robert could not bear reproach, and he 
answered with some feeling: “ It is the Lord 
who has afflicted us—for our good; and it is 
sinful to rebel against his judgments.” 

Myra turned upon him. 

“Robert, I have been patient—I have 
been patient all these years, because while 
Allen lived I had something to love, and to 
love me; now I have lost him, and it is you 
who have taken him from me. It is you.” 

“ Myra, are you out of your senses? Have 
I life and death in my hands?” 

“You had Allen, Robert, and you might 
have spared him to me. Didn't I tell you he 
couldn’t work so? Didn’t I show you how 
feeble he was? You knew it all. He’d have 
been living now to comfort his poor mother, 
but for you.” 

Robert felt that she was hard, but it was 
his duty to quiet her if possible, so he began: 

“T am sorry that % 

“Sorry that my heart is broken at last? 
I’m glad.” 

What could he say ? Robert judged it best 


to wait until she was calmer, and hearing 
voices outside at that moment he left the 
room, to meet in the kitchen Aunt Trypheny 
and the doctor. 

Beyond a curt “ How d’ye do?” Aunt Try- 
phena gave no greeting, but busied herself in 
taking off and carefully laying away her bon- 
net and shawl. This done, she shook herself 
out, went into the bedroom, and shut the door. 

“ How is your wife ?” inquired the doctor. 

“She doesn’t seem like herself at all; I 
shouldn’t know her.” 

*“ Ah, reaction! You must be patient with 
her. Nothing but excessive care will bring her 
through this crisis and leave her in the posses- 
sion of her senses. I have told her aunt what to 
do. “ Now, if you will get me a little paper, I 
will put up some powders for her. One every 
three hours until she sleeps. Good night.” 

As the doctor rode away, Robert remained 
standing on the step, looking after him. 
There was no sound except the occasional 
crow of an ambitious young rooster, and the 
squeak of Aunt Trypheny’s shoes as she 
stepped around the house, and the old sense 
of injury came afresh to his mind. Everybody 
had always blamed him. Myra, her people, 
his father, even his help; the doctor, too, 
had implied it. He said to himself that they 
didn’t appreciate him,—didn’t want to. Myra 
just now had called him cruel ; no more cruel 
than other fathers. Didn’t a boy’s time and 
strength belong to his father, to use as he 
thought fit? And how was he to know that 
he would die like this? He wished now 
that he had done differently. 

What if Myra never should be right again, 
or, worse still, what would it be to do with- 
out her? He felt the Lord would in that case 
not use him according to his deserts; and he 
reflected on his zeal in missionary meetings, 
and constant service in the cause of religion, 
and knew that he had earned some consider- 
ation. Was the doctor sure to be nght ? She 
got over the other children’s deaths after a 
while, and he resolved to be kinder. He was 
really sorry, too. 

The time that followed was very dreary. 
Myra remained very feeble, and could not at- 
tend the funeral, which was held in church. 
Every one pitied her, and wished she could 
have heard the parson; it was such an “ im- 
provin’ sermon.” 

Robert, in pity for his wife’s sorrow, went 
back to some of his old ways of the time they 
were first married, and carried her meals in to 
her himself, and suggested rides on pleasant 
days; but Myra had no wish for anything. 
Aunt Trypheny consoled him on his failures 
with, “ It’s too late in the day, young man.” 

One day in the latter part of August, Rob- 
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ert sat by the bedside in the twilight. He had 
brought her a cup of new milk ; but she could 
not drink it, and, disappointed, he sat in si- 
lence, broken at last by Myra, who said, in a 
half-questioning tone: “ Robert, you know 
that I’m going to die?” As he made no an- 
swer, she said, half to herself: “‘ Yes, I am 
going to die, and I am so glad.” 

“Glad to die!” exclaimed Robert. 
speak as if you wanted to.” 

“Yes, Robert, I’m glad I’m going. While 
Allen was with me I wished to live to care 
for him; but now he is gone, and I have 
nothing , 

“You seem to forget me.” 

“ No, I don’t forget you; but it has seemed 
so long, and I have been very unhappy. I 
don’t blame you. You couldn’t help doing as 
you have, I suppose; but it has been hard 
for me. I have been wrong often, too.” 

*“ No, no, Myra!” Robert broke out; “ it 
is I have been wrong. I am sorry, very sorry. 
But only try to get well, and I will be a 
better husband than I’ve ever been before.” 

“Too late, Robert. That is all past, but I 
am content, for I’m going to die. Not just 
now,” as Robert sprang up in alarm; “ but I 
shall slip away from you some time. Why 
not to-night ?” she said to herself. 

“ What ?” said Robert. 

“ Nothing. Good night. I am tired. I have 
talked too long.” 

When Aunt Trypheny went in the next 
morning, she found her lying there in the 
morning sun, with such a smile on her face 
as it had not worn for many a year. 

After the funeral, Aunt Trypheny remained 
for afew days to put the house to nghts, 
while Robert was looking for a housekeeper, 
giving him to understand that she should 
leave the minute he had found one. 

As Robert drove into the yard just at night, 
after an afternoon spent in seeing various 
women who would “hire out,” she met him 
at the door with, “ Wal, did ye git anybody ?” 

“ Yes, I engaged Lucindy Wnght, and she’s 
coming to-morrow.” 

“ Wal, you needn’t to unharness that hoss. 
I shall trouble you to do a little arrant for me.” 

“ Well,” said Robert. 

Coming in, he beheld Aunt Trypheny drag- 
ging her cowhide trunk out of her bed-room. 

“ What does this mean?” 

“It means that I want you, or one of the 
men folks, should carry me and my trunk 
down home to-night. The table is all set and 
the milk-pans set out, and I want to git home 
before dark, too.” 

“* Why, what are you in such a hurry for ?” 

“’Cause I don’t want to eat another mor- 
sel that belongs to you, nor to spend another 


“You 
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night under your roof. Your vittles don’t 
agree with me — nor don’t you. But before 
I go, Robert Crawford, I’m going to hev my 
say once, and after I get through I cal’late 
never to speak to you ag’in, nor see yoy 
neither.” ; 

Astonished at this outburst, Robert made 
no reply, but sat down to await the storm he 
saw coming. 

“It seems to me,” said Aunt Trypheny, 
“that you haint no idea of what you be. | 
do believe that you're kinder blinded to your 
own defects. I have wanted to free my 
mind to you this long time, but I Aei/ 
off, and Aeld off, on Myra’s account. I didn’t 
want to hurt her feelings; Lord knows, she 
was unhappy enough as it was. 

* Do you remember the day you was mar- 
ried ? / never shall forgit it. I’d rather seen 
her in her coffin than stan’in’ up with you, 
Pretty little tender thing she was. Jest as sweet 
as a day-lily and jest aseasy broke — and her 
pa was as pleased! He thought Myra was 
made because you was the doctor’s son. If 
he’d a studied on your ma’s character as much 
as I hed, he wouldn’t a felt so sure of good 
fortin’. However, I aint a-goin’ to run down 
none of your family. Your ma had her good 
p’ints, I s’pose, and cert’in the doctor was the 
best man this town ever see; but good fathers 
don’t make good sons, and it didn’t make you 
what you should ’a’ been. 

“ Them two that hes been carried out oi 
this house to the buryin’ yard might hev been 
alive and well ifit hedn’t been for you. I aint 
a-goin’ to hear a word from you!” as Robert 
seemed about to break into angry words. “ If 
you hed any heart you'd feel more like wnng- 
in’ your hands than throwin’ cross looks at me. 

“You married our littlke Myra, and what 
did you do,with her? Carted her off to this 
lonesome place, where she could see no- 
body —and you see to it that she never went 
nowheres. What between bein’ worked to 
death and bein’ so unhappy, she got to le 
all dragged out and weakly and lost all her 
children before they got so’st they could com- 
fort her a mite. When I see Allen was likely, 
and she want going to lose him, it did seem 
as if the Lord was goin’ to let her hev some 
interest in life. Well, as long as the child was 
too small to earn anythin’ she did enjoy him. 
But you grudged her that, and drove him 
inter the field when he was too little to folle: 
along the furrer without stumblin’, and you 
allus worked him hard, and finally you worked 
him inter his grave. Her heart’s been longer 
breakin’ than I’d a thought it would, but sh 
kep’ up as long as the boy lived. Now what 
I want to know is, be you satisfied ? ” 

Rising from her chair and putting on her 
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bonnet, she continued: “I don’t s’pose it’s 
done any good, talkin’ to ye so; but it’s 
kinder eased my mind. You and I hev met 
for the last time. I am an old woman, and 


it’s time I was settin’ my house in order, and 
[ shall get on better for this clearin’ out ; and 
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I hope the Lord will reward ye, and I’ve got 
faith to believe he will.” 

Giving a tug to her bonnet-strings, she 
dragged her trunk out on the doorstep, and, 
closing the door behind her with a decisive 
bang, departed. 


Julia D. Whiting. 
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New Light on the Ku Klux Klan. 


In the present number of THE CENTURY may be 
found a chapter of the inside history of the Ku Klux 
Klan, which is, in many respects, remarkable. It 
describes the somewhat trivial origin of the Klan out of 
circumstances which account for the mystery attending 
its rise and growth ; it traces the causes which changed 
the Klan into a powerful organization called “the 
Invisible Empire”; and it leaves the history at the 
point where, in 1869, the “Grand Wizard ”’ disbanded 
the Empire, though, for a long time after, bands of 
mer calling themselves Ku Klux continued to “ regu- 
late” affairs in the South, on secret mob principles. 

In its specific statements of fact, the narrative, we 
think, bears inherent marks of authenticity. It is 
proper to say that the writer of the paper is an active 
minister in the Southern Presbyterian Church. We 
may state also that he has no personal knowledge 
of the Ku Klux, although he has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to know as much of the inside history of the 
Klan as if he had been a leading member; he has 
had access, besides, to authentic private documents. 

Many of the facts related by him will be as new, 
probably, to most readers at the South, who were 
personally acquainted with the “ mission” and deeds of 
“the Invisible Empire,” but not with its origin, as to 
those readers at the North who remember the name 
Ku Klux only as the synonym for midnight murder 
and political infamy. These are harsh terms, but they 
are none too harsh if one is to characterize frankly 
that unfortunate period in our history, which has come 
to be regarded at the South with solid, though soften- 
ing, satisfaction, and at the North with lessening dis- 
approval of the results, though with lasting abhor- 
rence of the methods. 

In its drift, the paper may be regarded as a moderate 
apology for the Ku Klux, on the score of unpremedi- 
tated “ mission ” andextenuating provocation. Its con- 
clusions in this regard are partly unsound, because the 
writer does not properly bring into the premises the 
real impelling idea of “the Invisible Empire.” Its 
members were a people who had sought by revolution 
to insure the perpetuity of a slave system, which was 
the corner-stone of their social and industrial life. 
The penalty of defeat required that they should be 
governed in large part by the politically unskilled and 
mentally ignorant race which had been in servitude to 
them, and which was being organized and led by a 
few whites, who were even more odious to them. 
Here was a state of affairs, it is now plain to see, as 
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perfectly arranged to breed trouble as the juxtaposition 
of fire and powder. No race on the face of the earth 
would have accepted such moral and political subjuga- 
tion to another race regarded as of a lower type, and 
which had just been transported from barbarism, 
or recently reared out of it. Probably the nearest 
approach to such moral and political servitude observ- 
able to-day, is the ease with which the native intelli- 
gence of some of our Northern cities is ruled by a 
horde of ignorant foreign-born liquor-dealers, and 
their more ignorant foreign-born clients. We certainly 
favor a reform of this anomaly, but not by bloodshed. 
There are stronger agencies for social and political 
regeneration than mob violence; and a mob of the 
higher elements of society is worse than a mob of the 
ignorant and of the dregs, because its example is more 
pernicious and lasting. 

So, when we are told that many members of the Ku 
Klux were originally in search of amusement, and did 
not premeditate outrage, terrorism, and murder in giv- 
ing wide-spread organization to the Klan, we cannot 
help thinking that they might have stilled the evil 
power they had raised if their hearts had not been 
fired by a general purpose to subjugate the blacks, 
who, by the operation of the law of the land, had be- 
come their political masters. What was an over- 
mastering wish with some was a lawless determina- 
tion with others, and with all it meant revolution at any 
cost. The ordinarily peaceable men in the Klan had 
helped to fashion it into an effective instrument, and 
the rebellious spirits of that unsettled time seized the 
weapon, some to wage private warfare, and all to vent 
their hatred of the political situation. It was the worst 
kind of mob violence; and, as in every deviation from 
legal methods, the worst elements came to the top. 

In estimating the minor provocations which, it is 
claimed, led the Ku Klux into the réle of “ regulators,” 
and in weighing the tone of injury and innocence 
which pervades the manifestoes of the Klan, we must 
not forget who, in the eyes of the law, were the ag- 
gressors. It is not uncommon for an aggressor, of 
whatever kind, to view with alarm and abhorrence a 
natural act of self-defense or retaliation. The Govern- 
ment, which placed the blacks in their strange position, 
in the end left them to defend themselves. Naturally, 
they were made to yield to the whites the power they 
had not the physical courage and the mental ability to 
hold. They are entitled to the fullest sympathy, for 
they were politically without blame and were grievously 
sinnedagainst. And perhaps we should also regard their 
trials and the place they have accepted as necessary feat 
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ures of the discipline which is to make intelligent free- 
men ofa once barbarous and ignorant race of bondmen. 

On the other hand, there is a growing sympathy 
with the whites of the South, and a willingness to ad- 
mit that on the ground of human sentiment — that 
great changeable force which now seems to differentiate 
human law and the law of heaven, and again seems 
to override both —the whites had great provocation. 
In the same spirit men are beginning to accept the suc- 
cess of the Ku Klux revolution as being én the result 
the inevitable solution of an anomalous political situa- 
tion. Peace and happiness never could come to the 
South so long as the political lines were co-existent 
with the color lines, with the blacks in the ascendancy. 
Every well-wisher of the blacks will counsel them to 
accept the foot of the political ladder, and it is not 
without fitness that they should begin at the bottom 
rung and work up, because they were the last to be 
apprenticed to citizenship. Already the whites, as in 
Charleston, are giving them a share of the public 
employment, by making them street-cleaners, firemen, 
and policemen. This is not sharing according to 
numerical importance, but it is a beginning, and the 
education which is being placed within their reach 
will fit them for better things to come. 

But let us not be misunderstood. If it was a ques- 
tionable device to place the power of the ballot, sud- 
denly and without limitations, in the hands of an 
emancipated and uneducated race, none the less im- 
moral, unjustifiable, and brutalizing were’ the means 
adopted by the whites to rid themselves of an intol- 
erable rule. And because the blacks are still restrained 
from the free exercise of their legal rights, the situation 
at the South is to-day morally unsound. For it is forever 
true, as a Southern orator has said, that “the political 
devil is no more to be fought with fire, without terrible 
consequences to the best interest of the community, 
than is the devil of avarice, or of envy, or of ambition, or 
any other of the numerous devils which infest society.” 

The lessons to be drawn from the Ku Klux period 
are mainly for statesmen, but they also teach the 
individual citizen, in a new way, that mob force is a 
barbarous and dangerous remedy for real or fancied 
wrongs. When, in the April CENTURY, we discussed 
one phase of the subject under the heading, “ Mob or 
Magistrate,” we did not know we should be able to 
broaden its application by publishing so important a 
study of violence as the paper we print in the present 
number on the Ku Klux Klan. 
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On the Advertising Power of a Good Name. 


In the Old World, the advertising power of distin- 
guished or titled names is thoroughly understood, and 
has, in fact, given rise to an enormous system. This 
system is especially noticeable in England, where the 
royalty, nobility, and gentry of the realm serve a 
highly useful purpose, not merely as promoters of all 
the various charities and benevolent movements of the 
day, but as excellent advertisements also of the better 
class of manufactures and general haberdashery of the 
realm. To be, sure, the system has many absurd 
incidents, which the American abroad is sure to smile 
at; as, for instance, the list of patrons of a library 
which was about to be established in London, where, 
after the names of we know not how many titled per- 
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sons, occurred that of plain Mr. Robert Browning; 
while in Canada (as remarked in these pages several 
years ago), one could find “advertisements of bitters 
whose names share the advancing honors of their illus- 
trious and titled namesakes.” (‘‘ Original, D’ Israeli’; 
Tonic Bitters! Mow, Zarl Beaconsfield’s /”’) 

But, with all its ludicrousness to the republican 
mind, there is something in the English system of 
patronage that is better than in the American. To be 
sure, “ patronage ”’ in America does not often descend 
to the products of manufacture, except in the matter 
of musical instruments, medicines, and articles of the 
toilet. It is true that here distinguished performers 
lend their names to the various piano-makers; act- 
resses and opera-singers praise the virtues of rouges 
and all beautifiers of the complexion; and clergymen 
are sometimes betrayed into advertising quack medi- 
cines,— or soap, for its moral qualities. But, asa rule, 
prominent names are reserved in their public advertis- 
ing capacity for the worthy ends of charity, or for insti- 
tutions of an educational or financial character. 

In fact, patronage in America is not an acknowl- 
edged system, but, nevertheless, it exists very largely, 
and in a loose and unconsidered way. It is as 
well understood in America as abroad that every 
good name has a certain amount of advertising power; 
and the possessors of these good names, whether made 
or inherited by the owners, are constantly being im- 
portuned for their use by way of advertisement either 
of public benevolent, or private financial schemes. It 
is one of the faults of American good-nature that men 
of mark or of character are too easily induced to lend 
their names to their friends, or others, on request. A 
busy man is approached in behalf of some good cause, 
or some business enterprise, and is asked to helpit along 
by doing little more than joining some committee o1 
board of trustees, or permitting himself to be used asa 
“ reference.” He tries at first to be excused on the 
ground of other engrossing engagements, but finally 
yields to the plea that he need give none of his time 
whatever — “ All we want is your name!” By and by 
the institution is involved in some scandal, or goes to 
wreck ; the man with the good name may even find that 
this good name of his has been used as a decoy, and that, 
under its honorable shadow, foul deeds have been done. 

For years we have watched the workings of this 
system of patronage—of advertisement by means of 
good names — here in the city of New York; and we 
must say that we have seen great harm come from it, 
in many directions. The persons are not as numerous 
as they should be who resolutely refuse the use of 
their names to every movement, to every institution, 
to every committee, to every board of management, to 
which they are unable to give the necessary time and 
attention, or in whose affairs they are not competent 
to deal with full intelligence and with fitness of taste 
and education. We say that such scrupulosity scems 
to be exceptional in New York, and yet events are 
constantly occurring to show the danger, even the 
immorality, of allowing the use of one’s name where 
one’s care and attention do not follow. 

We have barely alluded above to the reprehensible 
course which some pursue of using their own good 
names as an investment, for profit, in connection with 
financial corporations, or schemes of various sorts, ” 
which they do not in reality control. Of the impro- 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


priety of such action there can be no question. Re- 
cent events have made the danger and wrong of such 
an act lamentably conspicuous, and we do not need to 
dwell upon this phase of the subject. What we wish 
to do now is to call especial attention to the loose man- 
ner in which good names are constantly being used by 
way of advertisement, in charitable, social, educational, 
and other praiseworthy lines. We ask our readers if 
they cannot each recall some instance where the public 
has been misled, or where honored reputations have 
suffered? The fact is that when any scheme or 
institution, however proper or even virtuous its ob- 
jects, wants from any respectable person “ nothing 
but his name,” his name is the very thing he should 
stoutly refuse to give. 


Dishonesty in Commerce and Politics. 


No FEATURE of the present age is more displeasing 
to the moralist than the dishonesty that so widely pre- 
yails in commerce and politics. In whatever direction 
we turn, this phenomenon meets our eye; and there 
is no branch of business, no department of govern- 
ment, and no class in society in which it does not ap- 
pear. The forms of commercial dishonesty are almost 
endless in variety, including not only the old and well- 
worn tricks of trade, but also some that have been 
invented or largely-developed in recent times. The 
cases that have been most commented on are the de- 
falcations by presidents, treasurers, and similar persons 
in charge of the funds of others,— flagrant instances of 
which have occurred both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. It may be doubted, however, whether these are 
the worst or the most common of the dishonest prac- 
tices of the age,— the malfeasance of the directors of 
corporations and the cheating on the stock exchanges 
being probably more flagrantly dishonest and more 
injurious to the community than are the simple de- 
falcations. The robbery of stockholders and bond- 
holders by their own agents has become a common 
practice, and some of our leading capitalists seem to 
make it their principal business. Instances of this 
sort are so common and so well known that it is not 
necessary to cite them here, and their pernicious in- 
fluence is felt both on the commercial prosperity and 
on the morality of the country. 

If, now, we turn to politics, we find a similar or 
even a worse state of affairs there. Fraudulent con- 
tracts, sinister legislation, bought and paid for by 
those whom it benefits, trading of offices and votes, 
and all the various methods of robbing the public for 
the benefit of a few, have become so common among 
us as hardly to awaken surprise when exposed to the 
public view. There is, moreover, a close connec- 
tion between the dishonest practices of politics and 
those of commerce, and collusions are constant be- 
tween unscrupulous men in commercial business and 
equally unscrupulous men in public station. The 


. result is a development of the spirit of greed which is 


debasing the minds and corrupting the morals of the 
whole community. 

It does not necessarily follow that men are more 
dishonest at heart in our day than in former times; 
whether they are so or not is difficult to decide, since 
it is hard to compare the morality of one age with that 
ofanother. The spirit of honesty may be as strong as 
ever, but the temptations to dishonesty are greater 


than ever before, owing to the immense gains that 
may often be made by it. It is comparatively easy 
now for a man in the right position to acquire a 
large fortune in a few years, by betraying his trust or 
by prostituting his office to base and unpatriotic uses ; 
and hence a higher morality is required than ever be- 
fore to keep men in the path of honesty. The greater 
temptations of the present day demand greater consci- 
entiousness to resist them, and this greater conscien- 
tiousness is not always forthcoming. The development 
of morality has not kept pace with the development of 
wealth and the facilities for acquiring it; and the re- 
sult is the dishonesty and corruption that prevail. 

Meanwhile, the efforts that have been made to check 
the evil seem thus far to have met with but little suc- 
cess. Defaulters, when found out, have generally been 
punished ; a beginning has been made of reforming 
the civil service ; the contracting of debts by cities has 
been restricted within certain limits; and various 
other remedies of a political or legal character have been 
tried or proposed ; yet the dishonest practices continue 
as before. Such remedies, no doubt, are necessary, and 
useful as far as they go; but they do not reach the root 
of the evil, which lies in the dispositions of men, and 
can only be successfully combated by moral means. 

The prime cause of commercial dishonesty and po- 
litical corruption is a false ideal of life, —an ideal that 
puts the material interests of man above the spiritual, 
and makes riches the supreme object of human en- 
deavor ; and the only effectual remedy is the establish- 
ment of a higher and more spiritual ideal. The facilities 
for acquiring wealth are, as we have remarked, greater 
in our time than ever before, and men have rushed 
into the pursuit of it with too little regard for those 
higher things which, to those capable of appreciating 
them, make riches ofinferior importance. The scramble 
for wealth thus begun, a paltry emulation has arisen 
among those engaged in it, so that men who already 
have more wealth than they know how to enjoy are 
still eagerly grasping for more, apparently for the 
mere sake of being richer than their neighbors. And 
thus avarice has become with multitudes of men an 
absorbing passion, overbearing the sentiment of justice, 
and leading to the dishonesty that so widely prevails ; 
and in all probability, so long as this passion is thus 
dominant, and the pursuit of wealth thus engrosses the 
minds of men, the dishonest practices will continue, 
whatever political or legal remedies may be employed 
to check them. 

Moreover, unless a change takes place in public sen- 
timent, there is danger that the law itself may fall 
under the control of the dishonest men, as to some 
extent it already has done. The corruption of some 
of our legislative and executive bodies is notorious, 
and the courts themselves are not always above sus- 
picion ; and we have probably not seen the worst of 
these evils yet. Nor will public opinion be effectual 
to prevent dishonesty, so long as public opinion con- 
tinues to look upon riches as the greatest good in life. 
Public opinion itself needs to be enlightened and the 
public taste raised to a higher level, so that the men 
notable merely for the quick acquirement of riches 
may be assigned their proper place in life, and dis- 
honestly acquired wealth be looked upon with the 
disrespect it deserves. We need to cultivate and dif- 
fuse among the people a love for the spiritual goods 
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of life,— for those intellectual and moral interests which 
have always been the main pursuits of the best mem- 
bers of the race, and which are the source of nobler 
pleasures than riches can give. 

The most powerful check upon dishonesty would 
come, of course, from an increase of the genuine reli- 
gious spirit, from a deeper love of ideal virtue, and an 
endeavor, so far as humanity can, to reach it. When- 
ever in the history of mankind such a sentiment has 
existed, and men have tried, in obedience to their own 
higher impulses or to some great teacher and exemplar, 
to reach a higher standard of life, mere material good 
has ceased to have that commanding importance which 
in most men’s eyes it is apt to have. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that what has always proved true in this 
respect in ages past would prove equally true in ourown 
time, if by any means the right impulses could be more 
deeply stirred than they are now in the hearts of men. 

Another antidote to dishonesty would be the culti- 
vation among business men of the true business ideal, 
which consists in a sincere and hearty devotion to the 
commercial interests of society and the intelligent 
management of the world’s commerce, and not in the 
mere accumulation of wealth for one’s self. Even now 
this spirit prevails among many of our capitalists, and 
their example is powerful in making dishonest prac- 
tices much less frequent than they would otherwise be. 
Such sentiments as these, if once highly developed in a 
community, would put a powerful check upon dishon- 
esty in all its forms, and men guilty of it would become 
the scorn and detestation of their neighbors, and not, 
as is sometimes the case now, objects of admiration. 

But we need also to cultivate the intellectual interests 


of humanity, which contribute so much to raise men 
above sordid pursuits and the temptations that attend 
them. The love of virtue and of the general good is 
never so strong as it should be, and needs all the 
support it can get from other agencies; and nothing 
will serve so well for this purpose as the cultivation 
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of the higher pursuits of the intellect. A deep interest 
in the things of the mind tends to lift men above the 
passion for gain, and leads them to regard wealth as a 
means to those higher things, and not as an end in itself, 
True lovers of science, art, and philosophy, while 
they know better than other men do the real value of 
wealth, never treat it as the great object of life’s aim, 
but always as subordinate to intellectual and spiritual 
good. To be sure, all men cannot devote their lives to 
such pursuits; but there is no reason why all should not 
take an intelligent interest in them, and thus counteract 
that engrossing passion for material good which now 
corrupts the conduct and wears out the lives of so many. 

What prospect there is at present of such a change 
in public sentiment and in the popular ideal of life, we 
need not here consider. It is obvious, however, that 
it must proceed in the first instance from a few minds, 
raised by nature or circumstances or their own efforts 
to a higher plane than the masses now stand on; and 
from them the better impulses would spread to the 
whole community. The absence in this country hitherto 
of a considerable body of men of the highest order of 
intellect, and the inadequacy of our institutions of 
learning for the purpose of the highest culture, have 
hindered the formation of the lofty moral and social 
ideal which the good of our people requires. But im- 
provement in these respects is already visible, and we 
look forward with confidence to much more rapid 
developments in the years to come. The people of the 
United States, with their social freedom and their 
active intelligence, will not always be so strenuously 
devoted to the pursuit of wealth, but will set their minds, 
sooner or later, on higher things. And when once 
these higher pursuits have become popular among us, 
the attractions of mere riches will be greatly diminished, 
and the temptations to dishonesty will lose much of 
their force. We may then look for more upright 
dealing in commercial transactions, and more disinter- 
ested virtue in public station. 
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Recent American Poetry.* 


Ir is hard to say exactly what it is that makes some 
one of half a dozen volumes of current poetrya success, 
while all the rest are failures. Mr. Aldrich’s “ Mer- 
cedes, and Later Lyrics,” shows, perhaps, no more 


* «* Mercedes, and Later Lyrics.”" By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

** The City of Success, and other Poems.”” By Henry Abbey. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

**The Happy Isles, and other Poems.” 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 

“The Love Poems of Louis Barnaval."’ Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Charles de Kay. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere.” By H. C. Bunner. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

“*Songs of Fair Weather.” Py Maurice Thompson. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

‘The Old Swimmin’ Hole, and Seven more Poems.” By 
ae | 7. ne of Boone (James Whitcomb Riley). Indian- 
apolis: George C. Hitt. (Reprintéd from the “ Todlienapolis 
Journal.”’) 

“Poems” by William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Venus of Milo, and other Poems.” By E. R. Sill, 
Berkeley, California. 

“Songs at the Start.” 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 


By S. H. M. Byers 


Boston : 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: 


imagination than Mr. Henry Abbey’s “The City of 
Success,” and no more emotion than Mr. S. H. M. 
Byers’s “The Happy Isles.” But it attains its aim 
quite as surely as the others miss theirs; it suc- 
ceeds, namely, in pleasing the public and satisfying 
the judicious. The secret of Mr. Aldrich’s poetical 
prosperity we take to be that he has himself thor- 
oughly in hand, that his talent is quite self-pos- 
sessed. To his every fancy or sentiment he brings 
the daintiest expression, the neatest workmanship. 
There is no sprawling in his poetry. He knows what 
he can do, and he does it— well. 

** Mercedes,” which is in prose, is less a tragedy than 
a dramatized incident—an incident in Napoleon’s 
Peninsular campaigns; in which it is told how a 
Spanish peasant girl disarms the suspicion of the 
French soldiery by drinking herself, and giving to her 
baby to drink, some of the poisoned wine that has 
been left behind by the fleeing villagers. She thus kills 
her own French lover, who, unknown to her, is among 
the soldiers and has partaken of the wine, and they 
die one after another in the usual manner of the fifth 
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act. There are two pretty songs in the play; the 
local coloring is, we presume, correct; there are the 
conventional fadre and old grandmother, Ursula, 
who remind one vaguely of Longfellow’s “ Spanish 
Student.” But Mr. Aldrich’s genius is not dramatic. 
He carefully prepares a little scenic effect in the first 
act, which strikes us somehow as characteristic,— the 
stage direction calling for a sentinel on the cliff over- 
hanging the camp, and for the guard to be relieved in 
dumb-show, while the “lyrical interlude” is being 


sung. 

it is, indeed, for the picturesque that Mr. Aldrich 
has the quickest eye. The movement and flash of 
a guard relief on the cliff while a song is sung to 
guitar and castanets in the foreground; Chiquita’s 
“complexion of a newly minted napoleon,” and 
Pepita’s tortoise-shell comb and coal-black hair; the 


“strip of indigo sky 
Half-glimpsed through a Moorish gate; ” 
the golden-brown masonry and the mule-bells on the 
height: it is these, and similar bright points of color, 
architecture, costume, that represent Spain for Mr. 
Aldrich, whose muse, for the most part, is frankly 
external. It is Spain, too, which gives the prevailing 
tinge to the present volume. “On Lynn Terrace” is 
a series of reminiscences, in regretful mood, of Eu- 
ropean scenes, rapidly and cleverly sketched. “At Two- 
score’ is an epilogue to the muse, half-pensive, half- 
playful, and wholly charming, with a slight breath of 
Bohemia about it. “ Prescience” has a depth of feel- 
ing and reflection which makes it more of a real poem 
and less of an “ intaglio” than anything else in the 


collection. 
PRESCIENCE. 


The new moon hung in the sky, the sun was low in the west, 
And my betrothed and [ in the church-yard paused to rest— 
Happy maiden and lover, dreaming the old dream over: 

The light winds wandered by, and robins chirped from the nest. 


And low in the meadow sweet was the ve of a little child, 
With a crumbling stone at the feet and the ivy running wild — 
Tangled ivy and clover folding it over and over: 

Close to my sweetheart’s feet was the little mound up-piled. 


Stricken with nameless fears, she shrank and clung to me, 
And her eyes were filled with tears for a sorrow I did not see: 
Lightly the winds were blowing, softly her tears were flowing — 
Tears for the unknown years and a sorrow that was to be! 


Mr. ABBEY is given over to allegory. The two most 
ambitious poems in his book, “The City of Success” 
and “ The City of Decay,” are labyrinths of vast and 
imposing imagery, enshrouding some dimly descried 
moral. The reader will really have to go back to “ The 
House of Fame” or “ The Romaunt of the Rose” to 
get anything corresponding. The poet has a sufficient 
imagination, moreover, and we give a few stanzas from 
the name-poem which are certainly strong work. 
They are from the description of a chariot-race on the 
city wall, which seems to symbolize the career of am- 
bition : 

“ At the goal were cressets two, 
Flinging up flame-arms of blue, 
And, just beyond, abruptly stood an angle of the wall; 
i unmoving feet of this 


Rested on a precipice, 
And the pebbles men flung down it seemed to never cease to fall. 


“In the shining, jeweled sword, 
Belted, with a twinkling cord, 
To the thigh of bright Orion, where he stands august in space, 
Is a gulf of darkness great, 
Where no sun’s rays penetrate,— 
An awful gulf of nothingness,—a black and worldless place. 


Vor. XXVIII.— 42. 


the dread abyss, 
wall and precipice, 
To those who, in the night, with fear, looked o'er the balustrade; 
Even the cressets’ an bloom 
Parted not the heavy gloom 
Which lay appallingly beneath, in one dense bush of shade.” 


Mr. Abbey’s art is frequently at fault. Newspaper 
English, like “palatial dwellings,” “sparsely popu- 
lated,” etc., jars on the ear in a passage of poetry; 
and none but an amateur in verse would be capable 
of writing such an awkward couplet as the following : 


** With her through the city go, 
She thee it will fully show.” 


“ She thee it!” 


THERE is something quite engaging in Mr. Byer’s 
little volume, in spite of the fact that much of it belongs 
to what is called “ popular ” poetry —a species for 
which we confess, in general, an abhorrence. Such 
are, for instance, “‘ A Centennial Idyl,” “ The Nation’s 
Dead,” “ Welcome to Grant,” “Iowa,” and “Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea,” the last of which has had 
much vogue. Popular, too, in a familiar and more 
domestic way, are “Room for the Angels,’ “The 
Mowing,” and“ Baby Héléne,’’—the last named, a 
poem of bereavement, written, oddly enough, in the 
meter and manner of Swinburne. The feeling through- 
out the book is sound and sweet, and the expression 
often happy, though seldom original. “The Happy 
Isles ” reminds one pleasantly, in its musical opening 
stanzas, of Keats — whose inspiration is also visible in 
“ Philip,” written in the stanza and style of “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes ”’: 


“ And softly stepped she on the oaken stair, 
And softly stepped she in that chapel old, 
The silver censer still was swinging there, 
As if a moonbeam did its weight uphold, 

It was so light and beautiful of mold.” 


“The Guard on the Volga” is the most striking 
poem in the book ; the verse is energetic, and the thrill 
of mysterious horror at the ghostly approach of the 
pestilence is successfully brought home to the reader. 


THE “Love Poems of Louis Barnaval’’ bear such 
strong resemblance to the already published work 
of their “editor” that one is at liberty from internal 
evidences to treat them as Mr. de Kay’s own. They 
have the same largeness of style, the same free play of 
imagination, the same width of horizon, and the same 
rapidity and intensity of utterance, as “ Hesperus,” 
“The Vision of Nimrod,” and “The Vision of 
Esther.”” They have, on the other hand, the same un- 
evenness of quality. Sometimes the clearest and most 
transparent expression shows at the bottom an in- 
soluble residuum of fact. Occasionally it would 
appear that the thought had been first conceived in 
prose. One sees also here the same freedom in sub- 
ject-matter which Mr. de Kay has before allowed 
himself —a freedom by no mears always to be repre- 
hended. In some instances where he transcends con- 
ventional limits, he hardly seems to justify the breach 
of taste by the delicacy or strength of the poetic prod- 
uct. These harsh passages aside, there are in the 
volume many fine bursts of natural and passionate ex- 
pression. The sincerity of the inspiration is nowhere 
in doubt by reason of affectation; and where the po- 
etry is not purely such, it is usually because Mr. de Kay 
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has tried to poetize things that are not poetic. But Time 
is a good editor, even if poets are not. The world 
grows by its best things, and the product of inferior 
poetic moods carries with it its own death-warrant. 

In the “ Love Poems” there is more versatility of 
metrical expression than Mr. de Kay has before shown. 
Here are a hundred moods of love—or, rather, a 
unique passion in a hundred shades of love for one 
whom the lover criticises, upbraids, and even scorns, 
but always loves. These moods are well mated by 
the measures, and the rapid current of the thought 
seems to make its own banks. The narrative is real, 
virile, even fascinating. Among the best of the freer 
strains, where the poet has completely mastered his 
material, are these lines : 


“ Ah moments of a softer look, 

Ah hours that flew all unaware, 
Ah graceful skyswung hawks that took 

The eye with beauty’s curve in air, 
Ah happy grass within our nook, 

Say, were you pressed by shape more rare? 
Your voice that day, my own dear maid, 
Sang like the wind through a leafy glade.” 


And these: 


“ What restful calm descends upon the man 

Who knows his purpose! From a mountain crest 
O’er graven pathways, streams that gnaw the mold, 
He smiles wide-eyed across the unfolded plain 

Far tow’rd the glories on the outmost verge 

Where hurrying Phoebus beckons from his car: 
Yonder’s the way! Look, the untroubled goal! 


** That holy calm is mine, O double soul, 

ith me now knit in love beyond all jar — 
Thee have I found, my hope in thee I merge; 
Warmed by thy breath no gale my heart shall drain 
Soothed by thy palm I dare the dangerous wold, 


And while with rapture still expands my breast 
Clear through thine eyes rises the cosmic plan! 


‘** But thou, mine own, the prospect calmly scan ; 
Fear not the future; on my shoulder rest 

Thy smooth soft cheek; then tenderly yet bold 
On this strong arm linking thy beauty’s chain 
March forth with me through life’s incessant surge, 
Nor faint though mists should haply blot a star, 
Though overhead the thunder-drum will roll. 


“*Say not that all must be a happy whole 

Of light that shadows never dare to mar. 

With carols alternate the solemn dirge; 

Sweet mouth and eyes, O sweetest soul and brain, 
The earth hath metals wholesomer than gold. 

Be comforted, have faith, and make me blessed 
As Eve once loved and blessed the primal man.” 


Mr. H, C. BUNNER, Mr. de Kay’s fellow Knick- 
erbocker, who publishes in his “Airs from Arcady 
and Elsewhere” his first collection, is likely to reach 
a popularity by his marked poetic skill and fancy, as 
well as by other taking qualities, not the least of which 
is an agreeable and spontaneous humor. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold insists upon “high seriousness” as an ele- 
ment of great poetry, and perhaps in a test of three 
hundred years the value of humorous verse is not 
very high, but it is certain to be a strong attraction to 
one’s contemporaries. Mr. Bunner’s variations on 
the theme of “ Home, Sweet Home,’’ have the first 
requisite of such writing, a fine critical sense, and to 
the spirit of other writers he adds a definite contribu- 
tion of his own. Of the light verse there are at least 
four perfectly wrought specimens — “ Forfeits,’’ “ She 
was a Beauty,” “Candor,” and the stanzas called 
“ Feminine,” which have the mature and touching 
seriousness characteristic of Dobson : 


FEMININE. 


She might have known it in the earlier Spring, 
That all my heart with vague desire was stirred; 
And, ere the Summer winds had taken wing, 
I told her; but she smiled and said no word. 


The Autumn’s eager hand his red gold grasped, 
And she was silent; till from skies grown drear 
Fell soft one fine, first snow-flake, and she clasped 
My neck and cried, “‘ Love, we have lost a year!” 


Of the poems whose first intention is serious, the 
deepest note is touched in “The Way to Arcady,” 
half catch, half ballad; but one is more moved by 
“The Appeal to Harold” — on the whole, perhaps, 
the best poem in the volume — and by “ Daphnis,” 
“ Longfellow,” “Triumph,” and by this sonnet, 
exquisitely pathetic and reverent in tone: 


DEAF. 


As to a bird’s song she were listening, 
Her beautiful head is ever sidewise bent; 
Her questioning eyes lift up their depths intent — 
She, who will never hear the wild birds sing. 
My words within her ears’ cold chambers nng 
Faint, with the city’s murmurous sub-tones blent ; 
Though with such sounds as suppliants may have sent 
To high-throned goddesses, my speech takes wing. 


Not for the side-poised head’s appealing grace 
I gaze, nor hair where fire in shadow es _ 

For her this world’s unhallowed noises base 
Melt into silence; not our groans, our cries, 
ur curses, reach that high-removéd place 
Where dwells her spirit, innocently wise. 


The lyrical strain of the song, “New London, 
Ahoy!” is so pure as to lead one to hope that Mr. 
Bunner will touch that note again. Two or three 
pieces — “ Poetry and the Poet,” “ Disaster,” and “ In 
School Hours ”—are hardly entitled to a place even in 
the first collection of a poet of Mr. Bunner’s achieve- 
ments and promise. 


MR. MAvURICE THOMPSON’s “Songs of Fair Weath- 
er” realize the wholesome promise of their title. 
There is not a morbid line in the pretty volume ; there 
is, indeed, almost a total absence of the intensity which 
we find in Mr. de Kay and Mr. Bunner — poets of the 
city, where all life is, so to speak, at the wings of the 
theater. Much of the book might have been written 
with no knowledge of the poets who have given the 
nineteenth century its introspective tendencies in 
verse. As a compensation for this lack of passion we 
have what few poets of the day have been able to give 
— the entire restfulness of rural landscapes — and al- 
ways with the touch of personal interest which re- 
lieves landscape verse of dreariness. This is true 
especially of “ The Wabash,” “ In the Haunts of Bass 
and Bream,” “ Twilight,” “The Bluebird,” and the 
numerous poems of bow and arrow, in which Mr. 
Thompson has added a new domain to American verse. 
One of the best of these is 


THE ARCHER. 


The joy is great of him who strays 

In shady woods on summer days, 
With eyes alert and muscles steady, 
His long bow strung, his arrows ready. 


At morn he hears the wood-thrush sing, 
He sees the wild rose blossoming, 

And on his senses, soft and low, 

He feels the brook-song ebb and flow. 
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Life is a charm, and all is good 
To him who lives like Robin Hood, 
Hearing ever, far and thin, 

Hints of the tunes of Gamelyn. 


His greatest grief, his sha in, 
Is (when the days are an on ain) 


That for a season he must lie 
Inert, while deer go bounding by; 


Lounge in his lodge, and long and long 
For Allen & Dale’s delightful song, 

Or smack his lips at thought of one 
Drink from the friar’s demijohn. 


But when the sky is clear again, 

He sloughs his grief, forgets his pain, 
Hearing on gusts of charming weather 
The low laugh of his arrow feather! 


The simplicity and directness of these lines are 
typical of the book, and it is rare to find so unpoetic 
a touch as in these two lines at the close of an other- 
wise beautiful sonnet called “ Okechobee ” : 


“© lake, thy beauty inexpressible is 
Except by some song-wrought antholysis.” 


The longest poem, “In Exile,” contains more 
warmth of feeling than all the rest of the book would 
aggregate. The invocation, “A Prelude,” is fine ; and 
in the middle of the book we find this pretty pastoral : 


DROPPING CORN. 


Pretty Phoebe Lane and I, 
In the soft May weather, 
Barefoot down the furrows went 
Dropping corn together. 


Side by side across the field 
Back and forth we hurried; 

All the golden grains we dropped 
Soon the ploughshare buried. 


Bluebirds on the hedges sat, 
Chirping low and billing 

“Why,” thought I, “nor follow suit, 
If the maid is willing ?” 


So I whispered, ‘‘ Phoebe, dear, 
Kiss me——”"" “ Keep on dropping! 
Called her father from the plough; 


” 


“There's no time for stopping! 


The cord was loosed,— the moments sped; 
The golden charm was broken! 
Nevermore between us two 
Word of love was spoken. 


What a little slip, sometimes, 
All our hope releases! 

How the merest breath of chance 
Breaks our joys in pieces! 


Sorrow’s cup, though often drained, 
Never lacks for filling: 

And we can’t get Fortune’s kiss 
When the maid is willing. 


Mr. J. W. RILEY, who enjoys a wide popularity 
among Western readers as a frequent contributor to 
the poetry corner of the newspaper press, has selected 
out of an abundant store of verses a dozen samples of 


Hoosier-farmer dialect, and bound them together in- 


flexible covers, which make an all-too-modest appeal 
to the eye. In fact, they are worth more, with their 
evident shortcomings as poetry, than half-a-dozen 
volumes of the hysterical verse that hides itself be- 
tween book-covers every year, and that deals with the 
same old themes in the same old conventional way. 
The only prototype to these poems is, perhaps, the 
“ Biglow Papers,” and to these they bear in quality 
something of the relation of humor to wit. They lack 
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the Yankee sententiousness, and have no political or 
other aim; but they have an equal faithfulness to the 
rustic type; they have, moreover, a pervading and 
touching pathos, which is due to the simplicity and 
naturalness with which Mr. Riley has imagined his 
farmer, and not to any theatrical or hyper-sentimental 
handling of the “ Over the Hills to the Poor-house” 
variety. The sentiment of pity is never appealed to, but 
there is under the imperturbable content and hopeful- 
ness of this middle-aged farmer a tone of sadness ex- 
pressed rather in his enjoyment of his youth than in his 
regret for it. This comes out in “‘ The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” “The Mulberry Tree,” and “ Worter-melon 
Time,” poems which, whether the touch is humorous 
or sad, revive one’s youth, as in these lines : 


** But your melons that’s raised right, and tended to with care, 
You can walk around amongst ‘em with a parent's pride and 


oy 
And fe em on the heads with as fatherly a air 
As ef each one of them was your little girl er boy. 


“I joy in my hart jest to hear that rippin’ sound 
When you split one down the back and jolt the halves in 


two, 
And the friends you love the best is gethered all around — 
And you Says unto your sweetheart, ‘Oh, here’s the core 
fer you! 


Or in this pastoral glimpse of a country road in the 
lines “To My Old Neighbor, William Leachman ” : 


“It was better than the meetin’ too, that 9-mile talk we had 
Of the time when we first settled here and travel was so bad ; 
When we had to go on horseback, and sometimes on ‘ Shanks's 


mare, 7 
And ‘ blaze’ a road for them behind that had to travel thare. 


“ And now we was a-trottin’ "long a level gravel pike, 

In a big two-horse road-wagon, jest as easy as you like — 
Two of us on the front seat, and our wimern-folks behind, 
A-settin’ in their Winsor cheers in perfect peace of mind.” 


Mr. Riley’s work shares with that of his Indiana 
colleague, Mr. Thompson, the restfulness of a rural 
setting. Compared with the nervousness of city verse, 
such as Mr. de Kay’s and Mr. Bunner’s, the tempera- 
ment of their muse is indeed lymphatic. This is not 
to say that it is any better verse, or even so good. 
Each is well in its way. Keats thought that the ex- 
cellence of every art lies in its intensity, and this is a 
proposition upon which poets would probably be the 
first toagree. Mr. Riley has plenty of voice and a rare 
warmth of feeling. What he has done here is agreea- 
ble rather than important, and the present poems do 
not enable one to judge how far he has the artistic in- 
stinct, which is necessary in wholly serious and endur- 
ing verse. 


THERE is no hasty or careless writing in Professor 
Wilkinson's “ Poems,’’ The qualities in them which 
may be regarded as faults by others have probably 
been well considered and deliberately assumed by the 
author. There is, for instance, a verbal mannerism 
which seems to have been largely derived from Tenny- 
son, and which runs through nearly the whole volume, 
—here and there more strenuously insisted upon. 
This mannerism, which consists partly in alliteration 
and repetition, is evidently not accidental, but inten 
tional and deliberate. Sometimes it is effective, some- 
times awkward and even grotesque. There are more 
serious lapses in taste,—as, for instance, in the publica- 
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tion of a painfully inadequate “Stanza,” suggested 
as the concluding one to Bryant’s imaginative and 
exquisite “ June’; while the tone of the Webster 
ode, outside of certain fine passages, is strained even 
to the point of absurdity. These “ Poems,” then, 
will be likely to strike the reader as unequal, but 
among them are some fine and thoughtful poetical 
essays. “ The Song of Runaway Pond” isa stirring 
piece of descriptive poetry, narrating an extraordinary 
occurrence. “The Vale of Otter” is another felici- 
tously worded descriptive poem. “ Dedicated”’ is an 
album piece, written with simplicity and sincerity. If 
there were room, attention might be called to other 
pieces that the appreciator of beautiful verse should 
not let pass. A poem that shows the author at his 
best in both diction and feeling is the one entitled 
“ Desiderium,” from which are quoted the first and 
last stanzas : 


DESIDERIUM. 


The shattered water plashes down the ledge; 

The long ledge slants and bends between its walls, 
And shoots the current over many an edge 

Of shelvy rock, in thin and foamy falls, 
With the same streaming light and numerous sound 
As when his musing way he duly hither wound. 


These tokens of that gracious presence here, 
O Nature, you and I together mourn ; 
But you and I, O Shane tawe our cheer 
Concerning him that helps our loss be borne — 
You mold his dust to keepsake grass and flower, 
What warmed his dust molds me to forms of finer power. 


In “The Venus of Milo, and Other Poems,” Mr. 
Sill shows a genuine poetic faculty. Here are lyrical 
feeling and imagination of an unusual character. The 
title poem has a thoughtfulness, a dignity, and spon- 
taneity of expression that lift it above the ordinary 
rhyming of the day, and lead one to wish that the 
author might in the future cultivate his gifts with 
greater assiduity than heretofore. Here is no lack, 
apparently, of original qualification for a poetic career ; 
and if it were not so common to see young authors 
deflected by circumstances from following out a nat- 
ural bent toward imaginative work, one might have the 
highest hopes for Mr. Sill’s future as a writer of po- 
etry. We copy out a few lines from a striking poem 
entitled “ Field Notes”: 


“ Life is a game the soul can play 

With fewer pieces than men say. 

Only to grow as the grass grows, 

Prating not of joys or woes; 

To burn as the steady hearth-fire burns; 

To shine as the star can shine, 

Or only as the mote of dust that turns 

Darkling and twinkling in the beam of light divine; 
And for my wisdom — glad to know 

Where the sweetest beech-nuts grow, 

And to track out the spicy root, 

Or peel the musky core of the wild-berry shoot, 
And how the russet ground-bird bold 

With both slim feet at once will lightly rake the mold.” 


ELLEN M. HutTcHInson, Owen Innsley, Edith 
Thomas, and Helen Gray Cone are names (real and 
assumed) of young American women who have very 
recently come before the public as writers of verse of 
unusual merit, though of these four only the first two 
have yet published in volume form. To these poets 
must now be added the name of Louise Imogen 
Guiney, whose “ Songs at the Start ’’ include several 
poems of great beauty and finish, and of an indefinable 


charm. When the author comes in later years to re. 
vise the present volume, she will perhaps omit from 
a serious collection like this such alien notes as those 
struck on pages 21, 76,and 80; she may, perhaps, 
also discard or recast some other pieces in the book, 
but not such fine and well-wrought poems as “ Hem- 
lock River,” “ An Epitaph,” “ Poete my Maister Chau 
cer,” Charondas,” “Crazy Margaret” (with its ending 
touch of fate), “ My Neighbor,” “To The River,” “My 
Soprano,” and “ Spring.” This new poet — for poet she 
surely is—has a young and healthy maturity of thought 
and art, a nice verbal sense, a sincere human sym- 
pathy, and a lyrical grace, that give the lover of poe- 
try a keen pleasure, and promise still stronger per- 
formance in the future. The gem of these songs is a 
little poem of two stanzas. A famous writer of exqui- 
site verses once said, “ How grateful we ought to be 
to a poet who writes even but a single poem that 
we love and remember!” And a poem to love and 
remember is 
SPRING. 


“ With a difference.” —Haméiet. 


Again the bloom, the northward flight, 
The fount freed at its silver height, 

And down the deep woods to the lowest, 
The fragrant shadows scarred with light. 


O inescapable joy of spring! 

For thee the world shall leap and sing; 
But by her darkened door thou goest 
Forever as a spectral thing. 


Many things could be said in praise of the above 
lines, but the best of it is that the author shows in 
many parts of her first book the same qualities which 
go to the making of this perfect lyric. 


* * 


The Minister and the Music. 


IN all these discussions concerning choirs and con- 
gregations, a careful reference must be had to the 
clergyman who is responsibly in charge of the church. 
He is an important factor in every case, and some 
righteous disposal must be made of him, For ex- 
ample, if it be insisted that every chorister, in order 
to avoid singing an inappropriate opening piece or an 
inconsistent anthem, must seek music with the 
kind of sentiment in it which will represent the 
spirit of the present service, then it follows cer- 
tainly that the minister must in some intelligible form 
make known to him what the spirit of that special 
service is going to be. In many congregations the 
rubrics of what is called the Church Year fix the 
themes of the sermons and the subject of prayer. 
But in the larger number all this is left to be fash- 
ioned by the judgment or even the caprice of the 
preacher. I once in Brooklyn heard a man deliver a 
long discourse on political misrule, and he took this 
text: “Let her drive.” It does not appear worth 
while to argue whether in a case like that the choir 
could have selected pieces to match exactly; but Iam 
happy to report from memory that the singing on the 
occasion was decidedly inappropriate and religious. 

In ordinary working times, even if the notes of his 
sermon are not finished, any clergyman can be suffi- 
ciently sure of his purpose so as to send word to the 
leader what to choose. When this man has no hint 
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whatever to guide his selection, and so it appears that 
it is a matter of indifference to everybody, it is not fair 
to blame him in his perplexity if he happens to remem- 
ber that now the chance has come for him to answer 
the request which one of the committee pressed upon 
him a fortnight before. He ought not to be held 
responsible for the very troublesome incongruity be- 
tween his “ Rain-chorus ”’ from the “ Elijah’ and the 
clergyman’s discourse on the pathetic needs and the 
awful terror in Ohio because of the floods. The 
minister grows eloquent over the desperation of the 
people, and prays God to stay his hand in his judg- 
ments; and then, while the contribution box is going 
around, the whole quartette are uttering a passionate 
outpouring of gratitude for what stifled the suffeving 
and half-drowned citizens for whom the money was 
wanted. Hear this once: “The waters gather, they 
rush along, they rush along! thanks be to God! the 
stormy billows are high! thanks be to God! their fury 
is mighty! thanks be to God!” But now, if the min- 
ister complains, why may not the chorister complain 
too? When the committee want a chorus from Men- 
delssohn, what right has a minister to destroy all the 
force of it by an inopportune discourse? And will 
any one please mention the appropriate occasion for 
such a performance in a Sabbath service, so as not 
to disappoint the committee ? 

Unfortunately, it is one of the greatest losses to the 
usefulness of a minister that (as sometimes happens) 
he is not a musician ; but the misfortune is still deeper 
and more pitiful if, with the absence of the artistic 
gift, there is the presence and possession (as some- 
times happens) of a prejudice against musical art 
altogether, that renders him pettish under even a sug- 


gestion of help. Once a large congregation witnessed 
an unseemly display of temper on the part of one of 


the most celebrated orators in our land. He prided 
himself upon his dramatic power in the rendering of 
hymns in the pulpit, and on this occasion he gave 
out “Jesus, lover of my soul,” in his service. But 
as he read along he delivered the seventh and eighth 
lines of the verse before the fifth and sixth; so he 
found himself blank up against nonsense and a semi- 
colon at the climax. He gtew scarlet with anger, and 
almost pouted as he turned from the pulpit to the 
choir. The audience saw his rapid protest as he 
whispered to the pastor in charge, and it is not too 
much to say that the service received an uncomfort- 
able interruption. Now the trouble was that the 
hymnal he read from had given the poetry correctly 
enough ; but when it was set to the usual tune, “ Mar- 
tyn,” it was thought best to double back the lines in 
the music for the repetition of the strain. The com- 
piler of the book committed an intolerable folly in not 
giving the first verse outside of the tune in its place 
at the head of the hymn. And so the excited speak- 
er, entirely ignorant of such technical things, had no 
chance even to recognize his mistake. 

It is not easy to suggest a remedy for such a defi- 
ciency, except the ordinary one for all trouble—ask 
help. But only a few persons in this proud world are 
willing to take assistance in artistic matters, and not a 
very large number are competent to give it. Though 
it is never any shame for a man not to know, it is always 
a shame for him not to learn. 

Much of the wrestle between ministers and musi- 
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cians could be avoided if they trusted each other more 
and took each other into confidence oftener in the ar- 
rangements for the services of each Sabbath. Fre- 
quently, the source of all the confusion lies in mere 
forgetfulness or inadvertence on the part of the preacher. 
Not a year ago I heard a pastor in a distant city, a 
gentleman of the highest standing, give out a hymn 
beginning “ Pour out thy Spirit from on high,” for an 
ordinary assembly. He had entered the pulpit in a 
hurry, and this came to hand the earliest. He read it 
nearly through before he seemed to discover it was for 
a convocation of ministers only; all he could do was 
to counsel the dropping of the final stanza about their 
all going to heaven together after they had “ resigned 
their charge.” 

Choirs complain that they are suddenly thrown into 
the embarrassment of singing nonsense and contra- 
diction in many cases when these omissions of stanzas 
are made. The old illustration, which is never to be 
forgotten or forgiven, is always put into use for argu- 
ment and expostulation. The hymn was the one begin- 
ning “ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
Out of this, after reading, the preacher said the second 
stanza was to be omitted. Thus it came about that the 
people were instructed to pray that, as to being found 
at the “right hand” of the eternal Judge, the Lord 
would “ prevent it’’ by his grace, when what was to 
be prevented, if possible, beyond everything else, was 
the awful risk of one’s name being “left out” of the 
Lamb’s book of life at the last; but the only mention 
of that disaster was in the stanza omitted. Thus the 
hymn was travestied and destroyed. 

Sometimes a minister sends up one number to the 
leader in the haste before service, and puts another 
on his own list; the tune does not fit, and so there is 
confusion. I once listened to the stubborn endeavor 
of a choir to carry out their plan, despite of their up- 
set; it was with a short-meter tune, to which a care- 
less pastor had given them a hallelujah meter hymn, 
after it was too late to get another. The leader whis- 
pered that they would now repeat the last two lines ; 
and so they went on. This sedate paper will not at- 
tempt to relate how the soprano stopped at the third 
line with her lips full of two notes of unrendered mu- 
sic, and murmured “0-00” to dispose of them; nor 
how she distended and prolonged the final line on the 
perplexing repeat so as to compel six notes to carry 
eight syllables; but it must be mentioned that this in- 
genious work was done through four stanzas; and 
still the choir had to take the blame. 

In the early years of my professional life, I once 
asked one of my neighbors to take our service for me 
for a morning of relief. This gentleman was very pe- 
culiar in manner, but a truly Christian worker, and a 
good friend of mine;I do not consent to caricature 
him ina single particular. He gave out his opening 
hymn from the old Watts collection. He emphasized 
the syllables fiercely, but even that showed he had an 
ear for rhythm. Thus he began: “ Let us commence 
divine worship by singing the ninety-second psalm, 
second part—the second part of the ninety-second 
psalm, long meter: Lord, ’4#s a pleasant thing to 
stand In gardens planted 4y thy hand; Let me within 
thy courts be seen, Like @ young cedar, fresh and 
green.” By this time he perceived that something was 
wrong. Moreover, the choir were excitedly changing 
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their tune-books in a frantic rustle, and the congre- 
gation were almost in a titter. But he rose to the 
occasion, and said impressively: “I have made an 
unfortunate mistake, and wil! consult my card. Ah, 
yes! ah, yes! I see; I have misunderstood my figure ; 


it is a seven. We will sing the seventy-second psalm, 


second part—the second part of the seventy-second 
psalm: Jesus shall reign where’er the sun Does Ais 


successive journeys run.” Shall I need to add, after 
this history of a literal fact, that for several years I 
used now and then to be asked, with as much gravity 
as was possible: “ What ever became of that young 
cedar, fresh and green, whom you had here awhile 
ago to preach for us?” 

Such things are not funny; they are very melan- 
choly, when they occur on the Lord’s Day. They 
have their source in simple heedlessness, and in want 
of thought in the preparation of hymns before the 
public exercises begin. We insist that the minister 
must manage the music; but then, if that be true, he 
must manage it; it cannot go haphazard. It needs 
care and information, and he ought to put himself in 
contact with the choir-leader always. He ought to 
have his wits about him, and not throw everything 
away in a mere nervousness concerning his sermon. 
Beside me now, as I write, sits an admirable man, my 
old friend, a college president; and he tells me this 
incident, which I relate exactly as it comes from his 
lips: He was in the pulpit not long since, just going 
to preach for a neighboring pastor. He could not 
help being annoyed by the levity of the choir, seated 
opposite the pulpit in the gallery; they were fairly 
hilarious with laughter. The pastor was evidently 
distressed and mortified in his turn. He was an ex- 
cessively nervous and absent-minded man, and the 
responsibility of having a stranger in his place had 
agitated him all the morning; this almost completed his 
overthrow. Just then, up the pulpit steps came the 
chorister, beckoning to him. He leaned forward to 
take what seemed like a notice from his hand; then 
the man asked for the card with the hymns chosen 
upon it, as usual. Into every pocket on his person 
went the flying fingers of the minister, as he whis- 
pered to himself, “I am sure I sent it tohim or some 
body; where on earth can it be? Oh, here,” witha 
sense of indescribable relief. Thus the leader went 
his way elated. And then our president asked for his 
copy of the same, and the pastor mechanically put in 
his hand the paper which the chorister brought back 
to him a few minutes before. My friend opened it at 
once, and found on it this remarkable direction: “ You 
must not forget to call for my back-switch, or it will 
be necessary for you to go clear back again after it; I 
need it for to-morrow.” He passed it over to the 
parson; as he caught sight of it, the poor preacher 
jumped as if hit. “Oh, what have I done! ” he cried 
in a stage-whisper. “That was my wife’s note to re- 
mind me yesterday when I went into town; I sent it 
to the choir ; that is what they were laughing at!” 

But now, in the other direction also lies peril for a 
minister: he may know much, and be too “artistic.” 
There are in every generation a few clergymen who 
have unusual musical gifts; in some cases, a talent for 
composition and for management of choral services in 
the house of God. Their temptation is to indulge their 
esthetic taste to such an extent as to render them 
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regardless of that part of their congregation who 
have simpler needs and less cultivated appreciation, 
Of course, such persons would soon reach their place 
and level among the people to whom they minister, 
and the public at large would not have to be disturbed 
by them. But they are the speakers who come forth 
in conventions and assemblies and start the argument 
for a higher class of performances; they clamor for 
liturgies, and grow crazy over chorals, and plead for 
more “richness” in worship, till the sad and bewil- 
dered people, who never did profess to understand 
them, wish they would be quiet. They assert they 
know what Christians want, because they themselves 
know “thorough bass.” It has been quoted as a 
remark of Legh Richmond, that “ Christ has more 
than once been crucified between the two thieves of 
mathematics and classics.”” That may or may not be 
true; one thing is certainly very nearly true, namely, 
that “high art” kills the spirit of the gospel in a 
preacher’s heart more quickly than anything else in 
the world. The end is generally close at hand ; these 
ministers ooze themselves out of the churches they 
weary, and then we are treated to their discontented 
criticisms upon modern music, uttered in the news- 
papers. 

Art is excellent as long as it is subordinate; when 
it is thrust up into dominance, it is onlya King Bram 
ble which royal cedars and vines perfectly understand. 
Within a week I fell upon a passage, which I used to 
repeat and always have wished to quote, from one of 
the letters of the poet Cowper to his friend John 
Newton. He is writing about a clergyman they had 
recently received at Olney, and this is what he says : 


“ He seems, together with others of our acquaint- 
ance, to have suffered considerably in his spiritual 
character by his attachment to music. The lawfulness 
of it, when used with moderation and in its proper 
place, is unquestionable ; but I believe that wine itself, 
though a man be guilty of habitual intoxication, does 
not more debauch and befool the natural understanding 
than music, always music, music in season and out of 
season, weakens and destroys the spiritual discern- 
ment. If it is not used with an unfeigned reference to 
the worship of God, and with a design to assist the 
soul in the performance of it,— which cannot be the 
case when it is the only occupation, —it degenerates 
into a sensual delight, and becomes a most powerful 
advocate for the admission of other pleasures, grosser 
perhaps in degree, but in their kind the same.” 


When we bear in mind that these strong words are 
spoken concerning a Christian minister, by one of the 
authors of the Olney Hymns to another, — Cowper to 
Newton, — there must be much important suggestion 
in them. At the foot of the page in the biography of 
the poet, from which I have quoted them, there is als« 
this note: “It is recorded of Rev. Mr. Cecil that, 
being passionately fond of playing on the violin, and 
finding that it engrossed too much of his time and 
thoughts, he one day took it into his hands and broke 
it to pieces.”” I have undertaken to verify this state- 
ment, but I do not find the story in full. I found this 
paragraph, however, in Cecil’s “ Remains ” : 


“ Admiration and feeling are very distinct from each 
other. Some music and oratory enchant and aston- 
ish, but they speak not to the heart. I have been 
overwhelmed by Handel’s music: the Dettingen 7¢ 
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Deum is; perhaps, the greatest composition in the 
world; yet I never in my life heard Handel but I 
could think of something else at the same time. 
There is a kind of music that will not allow this. Dr. 
Worgan has so touched the organ at St. John’s that I 
have been turning backward and forward over the 
Prayer Book for the first lesson in Isaiah, and won- 
dered that I could not find Isaiah there! The musi- 
cian and orator fall short of the full power of their 
science, if the hearer is left in possession of himself.” 


It is evident from this, therefore, that even “the 
good Cecil,” as he was affectionately called, perceived 
his own exposure tc peril in the reach and strength of 
his enthusiasm for music; and it is not impossible to 
believe that he may have put away his temptation in 
the violent way the story suggests It is enough here 
to say that art is a servant; and when it begins to act 
as master, devotion disdains even its proffered help. 


Charles S. Robinson. 


Jn Re Church Music. 


THE expression “ worshiping by proxy,” as applied 
by Dr. Robinson to church music, emphasizes, in a 
certain way, a habit of thought which is harmful to 
the highest usefulness of music in the public service! 
Of course, Dr. Robinson does not really object to 
“singing by proxy” any more than to “praying by 
proxy,” but the readiness with which the phrase 
comes to hand indicates the extent to which this habit 
of thought has grown upon us. Do we not often 
allow our attention to be called away from what is 
being sung to who is singing and how it is being per- 
formed? Have we not allowed ourselves to look upon 
the singing as a “ performance” and not an act of 
worship. And, as we settle ourselves in our pews to 
“listen to the voluntary,” do we, as a general thing, 
endeavor to understand the thought of the composer 
(supposing the music to be properly selected), or do 
we, rather. criticise the singers and spend all our 
thought upon the execution of the “selection”? It 
is this latter habit which gives point to the expression 
“by proxy,” and not that it is another’s voice that sings. 

We go to church, it may be, to be lifted up, to be 
inspired, to be carried away out of ourselves to some- 
thing better and above us, and beyond what we can 
understand from the level monotone and discord of 
daily life. As we come away from the morning 
service at Trinity, perhaps, where we have listened to 
the boys’ clear voices.rising through and over the 
full tones of the men, and with the organ, under and 
above all, filling the vast spaces with an ecstasy of 
song and praise; where we haVe heard deep calling 
unto deep, and angel voices telling unutterable things 
which only the inner ear at such times can hear and 
partly understand,— must we be told at the door as we 
come away, “ down from the mountain,” that we have 
been “singing by proxy,” because, forsooth, the boys 
laughed amongst themselves during the sermon? 
Must we lose the inspiration of the morning because 
our soprano’s good honest voice, in “1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” must be compared with Patti’s ? 
Or must we lose it entirely because we must not sing 
by proxy, and we certainly cannot sing it ourselves ? 
The trouble is not so much in our singers as in our 
worshipers. We find what we seek. 
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One word, not in defense, about singing in a “ for- 
eign tongue,”’ or, what amounts to the same thing, 
singing so that the words cannot be understood. In 
the first place, do we not sing many hymns to one 
tune? It is the tune and not the words that we care 
most for. Again, some of us may have listened to 
high mass in some grand cathedral, where every word 
was in a foreign tongue; shall we ever forget the 
emotions, the exaltations, the utter self-forgetfulness ? 
Did we not, indeed, “bow down and worship,” although 
we knew no word of what was being said? True, the 
words might have been assistants at the first, but 
once in that higher atmosphere and words do not 
avail,—it is “ the worship of song.” 

W. H. S. 


An Ideal Church. 


PERHAPS I cannot place my view of this whole ques- 
tion of “ Artistic Help in Divine Service” more 
clearly before those I want to reach than by telling 
them of an ideal church I have in mind. In that 
church the clergyman, the choir-leader, and the organ- 
ist are a committee, meeting regularly to arrange for 
each service. The clergyman sets the tone of the 
service ; and the organist and choir-master adapt them- 
selves thereto, choosing music bright or sad, as is best, 
but always the dest. In the choir gallery of that church 
are the best voices obtainable, and the choristers are la- 
dies and gentlemen. The clergyman has confidence 
that his sermon will be supplemented by a service of 
praise which will heighten its effect, and the members 
of the congregation know that they will be given op- 
portunities for joining audibly in the service of praise, 
and of worshiping by proxy through the medium of 
devotional music so sung and played that it will cer- 
tainly call their minds from the contemplation of 
earthly to heavenly things. 

Is that ideal church impossible of realization? I 
should like to have all concerned make strenuous ef- 


forts toward that end. 
Fred. W. Wodell. 


The Study of Acting in Paris. 


One day, in Paris, in a conversation about the stage, 
Monsieur Régnier said to me: “ I have many applica- 
tions from Americans for private lessons and for 
admission to the Conservatoire; the number of such 


students is constantly increasing. Why is it that 
they do not study at home ?” 

I answered: “In America, acting is considered a 
trade rather than an art, save by very few; and the 
few, being forced to live like the wandering tribes of 
Israel in order to live at all, cannot teach. The opin- 
ion is often expressed by our actors that the quality 
of a dramatic performance is a matter solely of individ- 
ual feeling; that it is, therefore, impossible to estab- 
lish a standard of acting; that, moreover, no man can 
give another any valuable aid in learning to act.”’ 

“ But you teach your young painters to see, although 
every human being looks through his especial pair of 
eyes ; you have so-called ‘art schools,’ have you not?” 

“Yes, many. We train our young lawyers, our 
young preachers, our young authors, all whose pro- 
fessional worth depends upon knowledge of human 
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nature — all save those that are to personate human- 
ity. They are supposed to have intuitions that are 
superior to education.” 

“ And what is the result? You havea great number 
of theaters, I am told: are all that enter your com- 
panies gifted with genius, and does untrained genius 
give satisfactory performances ?” 

* Not always. It happens, sometimes, that Shak- 
spere is misinterpreted on our stage. I have seen 
ladies and gentlemen, royalty itself, represented by 
persons ignorant of the grammar of their own lan- 
guage, and having the articulation and manner of cow- 
boys and kitchen-maids ; diplomatists and scholars by 
men. whose feces expressed scarce)y enough intelligence 
to sell shoe-strings. I have heard a French nobleman 
speak with a hideous Irish brogue, and that in a seri- 
ous drama on the stage of a first-class theater. I 
have seen ‘Hamlet’ played in New York when the 
King of Denmark appeared more like a tramp than 
a king. These performances were given by actors for 
whom ‘experience, the only teacher,’ had done its ut- 
most. Many, even of these, have the power of exciting 
emotion in themselves and in their equals, and emotion 
is generally accepted as a sufficient substitute for in- 
tellectual conception and execution. The truth is that the 
conditions of an actor’s life in America are such that 
the wonder is, not that so many performances are bad, 
but that any are good. Attracted by the publicity 
that seems so like renown, or the promised gratifica- 
tion of frivolous desires, a great many young men and 
women that lack stability enough to ground themselves 
in the common fields are drawn into the rapids of theat- 
rical life. Every season a multitude of companies leave 
New York with every kind of play — tragedy, comedy, 
drama, melodrama, spectacle, burlesque, farce, and 
their indescribable hybrid offspring. No examination 
is necessary to an engagement, even for a novice. 
First engagements are dependent upon circumstances 
more or less relevant, personal appearance being the 
most weighty consideration, amount of salary desired 
the next. The result is obvious. In one company, 
whose members should work together like the parts 
of an organized body, may be found elements so an- 
tagonistic that their fusion is impossible. Each indi- 
vidual is an autocrat, resentful of criticism when it is 
offered, which is seldom. Following blindly his own 
impulses, he uses his réles as so many means to ex- 
hibit his own personality, instead of looking upon 
himself as the shapeless clay from which he is to 
mold many and varied forms. Too many, even of our 
celebrated actors, are noted because of some peculi- 
arity that marks, appropriately or otherwise, every 
character they assume. It is seldom that a company 
travels with a refertoire. An actor plays a part during 
an entire season, often during several. Having learned 
his lines and spoken them to his own satisfaction, his 
work is done; he repeats the performance and draws 
his salary during the run of the piece, which may be 
for months, or even years. His life is spent in cars 
or hotels; his social life is the gossip-parties of the 
company. He may have begun his career full of en- 
thusiasm, but, having so few incentives, he is apt to 
lose inclination to improve. He finds that his reputa- 
tion depends upon caprice; he perceives the injustice 
of judgments, and how little advancement is affected 
by desert. His enthusiasm dies of inanition, and his 
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last performance is nomore meritorious than his first, 
Owing to greater delicacy of organization, all these re. 
sults are intensified in the actress, with the added eyj] 
of nerves weakened by fatigue, exposure to cold and 
dampness in theaters and hotels, and irregular habits. 
Of one hundred who enter this terrible school of ex- 
perience, five may possess genius, may be uncon- 
quered, even benefited; but the ninety-five do not retire. 
They go on giving performances that lack any merit, 
and ruining themselves mentally and physically. There 
is no one to tell them that they are mistakes; experi- 
ence does not render them capable of measuring them- 
selves. They are quite as likely to prosper financially 
as the five.” 

Régnier smiled at my long speech and said: 

“Thave been told much of this before. The things of 
which you speak could not happen on our stage. We 
believe that our actors are not different from other 
human beings, and need the same conditions for 
healthy growth. We think, too, that we have not the 
right to ask money of the public for the crude work 
of students in any art. Authors expect to be inter- 
preted, not slandered ; the public would not submit to 
caricatures of itself.” 

Through the kindness of Monsieur Régnier I had 
the privilege of attending the classes at the Conserva- 
toire. In our theaters there are many young people 
feeling the need of authoritative instruction, failing to 
find it at home, and deterred from seeking it else- 
where by the uncertainty of such an undertaking. To 
such, and to all that enjoy the theater, or are desirous 
for its improvement, I am sure that a sketch of the 
method pursued in Paris with students of acting will 
be welcome. 

The Conservatoire is an institution supported by 
the Government for the training of musicians and 
actors. It is called the “ Conservatoire de Musique,” 
the dramatic classes having been an afterthought. 

The professors of acting are elected from the Socicté 
of the Théatre-Frangais, and are given a sufficient 
recompense for their services. Established for life in 
their theater, it is possible for those that have proved 
great to give the benefit of their experience to the 
young. They do not feel humiliated by coming out of 
the mystery of their fame and telling students, in sim- 
ple words, how that fame was won ; to them it isa joy 
to teach, because they love their art better than them- 
selves. No fee is asked of candidates for admission ; 
they are required only to recite a poem or to acta 
scene from a play, and, if judged worthy of instruction, 
are assigned to the class of one of the professors. 
Many that fail in their first examination enter as list- 
eners, and make another trial the next year. 

The pupils assemble in the parquet of a little theater. 
In the center, beside a table, sits the professor. The 
listeners occupy a narrow gallery, that corresponds to 
our dress circle. There is a stage, draped at the back, 
furnished with tables and chairs, and reached by steps 
from the parquet. 

Roll is called; then, at a sign from— we will say 
Delaunay, a yorng man mounts to the stage. He is 
studying Gustave de Grignon, in “La Bataille de 
Dames.” One of the ladies volunteers to represent the 
Countess, and “ give him the reply.” They act a scene, 
with no comment save the observations of the other 
pupils, in undertone. 
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This talking is never allowed to become obtrusive, 
but a stranger wonders that it should be permitted at 
all. A remark made one day by Monsieur Got ex- 


plains it. A young girl acted beautifully a scene from 
one of De Musset’s comedies. The ‘class listened 
spell-bound. On finishing, she was embarrassed by 
the silence. 

« Was I so very bad?” she asked. 

« Look at your fellow-students,” said Got; “ when 
they listen without comment, you may know you are 
very near right.” 

Montval, having finished his scene, comes forward 
for criticism. Delaunay questions him as to his con- 
ception of the part, and asks if he sounded it on the 
lines of De Musset, or on the interpretation of some 
actor. Montval is, perhaps, unable to give a definite 
answer. Delaunay then, forming his idea from the 
words of Grignon and all that is said of him in the 
play, sketches, in clean outlines, the man’s character ; 
gives, as a background, the circumstances that sur- 
round him, and shades and lights the figure with the 
emotions they must excite in such aman. Montval’s 
recitation is then reviewed, and found to indicate 
a quite different conception. Beginning again, he 
repeats the scene, Delaunay interrupting to criticise 
his delivery of paragraphs, sentences, phrases, words ; 
showing where he is untrue to Grignon, often where 
he has belied a correct idea by false intonation, ges- 
ture, or facial expression. The young lady is noticed 
only when her replies give an unintended meaning 
to Grignon’s speeches; but it is likely that she is 
studying the part she recites, and she listens atten- 
tively, for a knowledge of Grignon’s character as 
affected by the Countess will aid her in forming a 
conception of her réle. 

The session lasts two hours, the pupils following 
one another in order, and several scenes are acted and 
reviewed, the professor often illustrating points by bits 
of his own experience or anecdotes of other actors. 

Each of three professors teaches in the theater 
twice a week, On Got’s days the class of Monsieur 
Maubant meets in another room. 

Monsieur Got’s class is conducted on the same plan 
as is Delaunay’s, but in a different spirit. Delaunay 
reasons with his pupils; Got imitates them, showing 
their mistakes by witty or grotesque exaggeration. 
Delaunay talks with a musical flow of language that 
charms them into attention ; Got speaks in terse sen- 
tences that stir them toexertion. Severity is Delaunay’s 
last resource —a pupil will work untiringly to escape 
it; a érés-bien from Got is equally rare— a pupil will 
slave to win it. The result of Delaunay’s teaching is 
spirituality, smoothness, finesse ;- the result of Got’s 
is intellectuality, vigor, power; not that Delaunay is 
weak or Got unpolished, but the strength of Delaunay’s 
workisits beauty, and the beauty of Got’s is its strength. 

The répertoire of the Comédie-Frangaise is studied,— 
tragedies, and old and modern comedies. Delaunay 
requires that his comedians study the tragedies, for 
the development of the voice and the acquirement of 
breadth of gesture and dignity of bearing. A teacher of 
deportmentis provided, to correct especial awkwardness 
inthe young people and to teach them to walk, to fall, etc. 

The Conservatoire students come, almost invari- 
ably, from the dourgeoisie; they are the sons and 
daughters of tradespeople. During the course of 
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three or four years they are educated, mentally and 
physically. They attain to the greatest familiarity 
with the meanings as well as with the words of French 
dramatic literature, and, through it, with history and 
romance. They have free admission to every theater 
in Paris, and see their art exercised in all its branches. 
They have the benefits of practical experience without 
its disadvantages. They perform on a stage before an 
audience. In their lessons, as much attention is given 
to stage business as to elocution; every part of a play 
is acted by a different person, and while, in each scene, 
one pupil is the object of criticism, every line of the 
other parts must be spoken, and spoken intelligently. 
They are spared the pain of exhibiting their imper- 
fections before the world; and their critics are artists 
whose acknowledged greatuess gives them authority. 

At the end of the season a competitive examination 
is held. The scenes that have been studied during 
the winter are acted before a jury. The winner of 
the first prize is entitled to three débuts at the Comé- 
die-Frangaise. If he proves competent, he remains 
there. Winners of second prizes, or “ accessits” — 
equivalent to “honorable mention ’’— either con- 
tinue their studies at the Conservatoire or seek en- 
gagements in other theaters. They are sure to take 
whatever rank they deserve, and to advance as fast as 
they improve. Those who go to the Francaise may be 
said to enter a college where they study under their 
former teachers until these die, and pupils, qualified 
by experience, become in their turn masters. Plays 
are constantly in rehearsal at the Frangaise, under the 
direction of the senior soci¢taires, each of whom serves 
for a week at a time and is called the “ semainier.” 

The effect of this system is to be realized only by 
attendance at the theaters. The Comédie-Frangaise 
is the mirror of manners and morals, the schoo! of 
language — it is the mind of Paris. Sure that all the 
shades of their thoughts will be rendered in their just 
values, the authors of France give their best work to 
the theater ; sure of justice from public and press, the 
actors give their lives to their art. 

And their lives are theirs to give. Having perma- 
nent positions and sure incomes sufficient for all needs, 
the problem of existence, which possesses our minds, 
is solved for them; they are free to form family and 
social ties, to cultivate the many talents that are acces- 
sory to the dramatic; that is, to lay a firm foundation 
for an artistic structure. 

They have a home at the theater. Their dressing- 
rooms are not wretched, damp little closets, but fur- 
nished rooms, which the artists vie with one another 
in making inviting. There is a library, rich in theat- 
rical annals as well as in other literature, and a 
fine collection of busts and portraits. In the green- 
room the actors meet socially the distinguished in 
arts and letters. 

If we could live in intimacy with these actors, we 
should doubtless find selfish ambition and vanity in 
them; but they are not allowed to inflict their 
idiosyncrasies upon the public. One leaves the 
Théatre-Frangais impressed, not with the marvelous 
toilets of Mademoiselle A., not with the beauty of 
Mademoiselle B., not with Mademoiselle A. nor Made- 
moiselle B. at all, but with the persons they represented, 
with the excellence of the performance as a whole. 

It is impossible for a foreigner to become a pupil of 
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the Conservatoire unless he have quite conquered his 
foreign accent. Let him not think for an instant that 
his own ear is competent to judge. The French ear is 
far more acute and far more exacting than any other. 
Not long ago a young American, after studying a 
scene from “Camille” with a French actress, until 
she thought herself perfect in it, ventured to recite 
before the jury that decides upon applicants for ad- 
mission. The young lady had not spoken four lines 
when these gentlemen began to laugh — the kindest 
but most conclusive of laughs. Monsieur Régnier says 
that she spoke intelligently and with feeling, “but 
there was an accent.” 

Neither is it possible to have private lessons of 
Régnier, Delaunay, or Got. Régnier has ceased to 
teach, even at the Conservatoire. Coquelin and Worms 
sometimes give private lessons, I believe, bat it is 
doubtful whether either would take a foreign pupil, 
unless interested by an extraordinary talent. Even if 
they could be obtained, the benefit of such lessons is 
questionable. The principles of the art are laid before 
the classes at the Conservatoire; principles fundamen- 
tal to acting in all languages. These must be learned. 
When, feeling himself to be grounded in them, the 
student begins to study plays, it is well to submit to 
criticism in order to eliminate defects of pronunciation, 
carriage, etc.; but such criticism must be better given by 
one who speaks the language and can enter entirely into 
the spirit of the characters under study. If one were 


to act in French, no critic could be better than Coquelin 
ainé ; but if one is to act in English, an Englishman, 
even if he be not so good an actor, is the better teacher. 

It is less difficult to enter the Conservatoire as a lis- 


tener. A written word from Régnier is an “open 
sesame,” and, as he is least occupied and most ap- 
proachable of those in authority, it is best to go to him. 

Thorough knowledge of the French language is 
quite indispensable, and is to be gained only by speak- 
ing it with French people. The first sensation of most 
Americans arriving for the first time in France is as- 
tonishment at their ignorance of the language. A few 
months of intercourse with a native family, however, 
will train a dull ear to comprehension, and the tongue 
is an apt pupil of the ear. 

The Conservatoire opens in November, but it is well 
to go to France in May or June. 

Women should not go alone. Among Parisians a 
woman that is alone is always under suspicion. A 
student owes to her art as well as to her womanhood 
to protect her reputation; to have, as companion, a 
married woman older than herself. 

The summer may well be employed in making the 
acquaintance — the friendship —of the French drama. 
Most of Moliére is played; of Racine, “ Britannicus,” 
“ Phédre,” “Andromaque,” and “ Iphigénie ; ” of Cor- 
neille, “ Le Cid” and “ Les Horaces ” are still played. 
The modern dramas are legion; to read them seems 
an endless task, but a listener at the Conservatoire, if 
he be not familiar with them, will find much of the in- 
struction unintelligible. In other ways, also, they re- 
pay the reading. There is no better means to acquire 
facility in understanding and speaking than to read 
them aloud. There is a book-store under the Théatre- 
Frangais where any play may be bought, and the sales- 
men will take pleasure in marking in a catalogue the 
names of the most popular ones. Regular attendance 
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at the theater is as important as attendance at the Con- 
servatoire. The Frangais is, of course, first on the list, 

The Odéon is called the “ second Théatre-Frangais ” 
only because the classics are played there also. The 
performances are not to be compared with those given 
in several other theaters. Pupils of the Conservatoir: 
who aspire to playing tragedy, and who fall short of 
the first prize, go to the Odéon. Some of the now 
celebrated actors began their careers there. 

Almost as powerful as the theaters to train the 
judgment are the criticisms in the papers. The arti- 
cles of “Un Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” in the “ Fj. 
garo,” can scarcely be called criticisms, but they are 
full of suggestive wit. Monsieur Auguste Vitu is the 
critic of that paper, and writes in a dignified style that 
carries conviction. Monsieur Sarcey, acknowledged 
leader of living dramatic critics, writes for “Le 
Temps.” The student will form no pleasanter habit 
than going to his news-stand on Sunday afternoons, 
buying his “Temps,” and reading Monsieur Sarcey’s 
article by the fireside. The day after the first perform- 
ance of a new play he will buy all the papers, and 
learn as much of the literary, dramatic, and moral 
qualities of the piece, the history of its gr6wth in the 
author’s mind, and the work of the actors, judged by 
their own ideals and in comparison with great ones of 
the past, as by seeing the performance a dozen times 
He will be delighted with the earnestness, the edu- 
cated intelligence, and the impartiality of these criti- 
cisms. There is no vague, thoughtless praise ; there 
are no long sentences that indicate nothing but an 
abnormal secretion of adjectives in the writer’s brain. 
“Tt is enough to make a man respect himself,” he 
will think, “to be held worthy of treatment like this; 
and to stand such a test, he can permit himself no 
weak points.” A paste diamond would turn very pale 
under the searching light that is thrown upon the jewels 
in the crown of Paris — the actors of her drama. 

The advantage of a year of study in Paris to an 
American depends upon himself.’ If his object in 
going upon the stage be to make a fortune or to dis- 
play his individual peculiarities, or if he go abroad 
expecting to act in Paris and return with a European 
reputation, to sweep like a comet before the “ up- 
turned, wondering eyes of mortals,’’ filling the theat- 
rical sky with a glittering Parisian tail, then he will 
gain nothing. It will be far wiser to stay at home, 
engage some playwright that knows him to put to- 
gether some incidents in which his eccentricities can 
be made conspicuous, and start “on the road,” her- 
alded by flaming pictures and advertisements written 
in the superlative. If he be prompted by a sense of 
the importance and the consequent dignity of his art, 
by a conviction that he can do his life-work better in 
that field than in any other, then a season spent in 
the theaters of Paris will be of inestimable value to 
him. He will, perhaps, make little progress in the 
technicalities of acting; he will go home to begin at 
the very bottom; but he will have gathered a store of 
knowledge that will aid him at every step, and he wil! 
have conceived an ideal that will inspire him, make 
him indifferent to difficulties, and feed in him the de- 
termination to do his utmost to help on the organiza- 
tion of our theatrical class into a dramatic world. 


Juliet M. Everts. 
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Shall We Have an American Conservatory? 


Tue theater of America has no “ traditions,”’ such 
as have nourished the Théatre-Frangais. Our the- 
ater has little of the artistic surroundings that have 
proved so helpful to the Meiningen company and 
to Henry Irving. Where, then, lies the hope of our 
theater ? 

The revival of the “ stock-company” system and 
all the necessary reforms of the American stage can 
be sought for in a cultivation of the art-spirit in the 
people (in place of the speculative mania), in the erec- 
tion Aere of a standard of taste. 

‘The Paris Conservatoire has furnished heretofore 
this standard for the whole theatric world. Must 
we go to France for our dramatic instruction? Can 
we not even better it here ? 

The professors of the Conservatoire are also the 
principal actors of the Théatre-Frangais. Teaching 
and acting are two allied professions, but based on dif- 
ferent modes of mental discipline. The actor is an 
artist; the teacher should be a scientist. The em- 
pirical and imitative method of “coaching” for the 
stage has given way in this country especially to the 
methods of scientific training. 

When we realize that in the United States we pos- 
sess the best-trained teachers in the various branches 
of the dramatic art, in pantomime, elocution, vo- 
calization, etc., hardly excepting the French, the best 
teachers of these specialties in the world; and when 
we realize also that our people have more dramatic 
instinct inborn than most other nations,—than the 
German or English, for example,—the thought will 
occur to every one: “ Why not an American Con- 
servatory of Dramatic Art?” 

First of all, it is essential for the success of such a 
project that it should have the sympathy and support 
of our professional actors. Now, among the ladies 
and gentlemen of the “ profession ” all differences of 
opinion upon the desirability of an American School 
of Dramatic Art resolve themselves into the old stand- 
ing debate on the relative value of experience in com- 
parison with ‘raining. 

Experience is a great teacher. But no one could 
learn to play the violin, for instance, under the teach- 
ing of experience alone; and the actor has a much 
finer and more complex instrument for the application 
of his skill. Surely a little attuning of the instruments, 
body and voice, a little philosophy, a little study of 
the history of the human heart, would round many a 
mechanic or amateur of the stage into an artist. 

Whatever reforms are needed for the stage can be 
easily and quickly brought about by means of a good 
training-school. 

F. H. Sargent. 


Silk Culture at Home. 


WHEN, in 1881, a number of ladies in Philadelphia 
opened in that city an exhibition of raw silk, cocoons, 
and silk fabrics, general attention was drawn to the 
fact that silk can be produced in nearly every State in 
the Union. This was, in a sense, known before, and 
it was known also that practically no silk was pro- 
duced here. The amount of raw silk imported was 
very great, aggregating at least twenty millions a year. 


The object of the exhibition in Philadelphia was to 
prove that silk culture was an employment in which 
women and young people could erigage with profit. 
Through the liberality of a well-known business 
house in that city, prizes were offered for the best 
cocoons raised in this country. Twenty-six competi- 
tors offered their cocoons, and, from a critical exam- 
ination of the silk produced, the material was pro- 
nounced in every respect as good as the best Italian 
silk.* In 1882 there was a second competition, and 
thirty-six samples of American silk were offered. This 
spring a third competition and a second exhibition 
brought out seventy-seven lots of cocoons from twenty 
States. The highest award this year was given to Miss 
E. Woolson, of Pemberton, N. J., her display aver- 
aging six hundred and forty cocoons to a pound, one 
hundred cocoons yielding a little over three-quarters 
of an ounce of reeled silk. 

This matter of silk culture as a home employment 
for women has now attracted considerable attention. 
There has been much discussion both for and against 
the plan of introducing it as a home-work for farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters. Remarkable progress has 
certainly been made in the last few years ; and having 
attended both exhibitions, and having examined the 
work in various stages, the writer may be prepared to 
briefly outline the present situation. In the first place, 
it must be observed that the qualities needed in the 
work are neatness, carefulness, watchfulness, and pa- 
tience— precisely the qualities of a trained nurse. 
None of the labor is heavy, and the only really taxing 
portion of the work (taxing alone on care and patience) 
extends over a period of thirty-five days, once a year. 
The facilities required are one or more light and airy 
rooms that can be protected from excessive heat, cold, 
noise, and dust— exactly the requirements of health 
in a home. In this room must be placeda light frame- 
work, on which can be stretched horizontally common 
netting. The materials required are good, healthy 
eggs of the silk-worm, and fresh, succulent foliage from 
the white mulberry, or, in default of this, the osage- 
orange. The tools required are trained hands anda pair 
of scissors to cut up the leaves. The work proceeds 
rapidly from the hatching of the eggs, through the seve- 
ral molting stages, to the final spinning of the cocoons, 
and during this time the entire work consists in feeding 
the worms and keeping them in a healthful condition 
by attention to cleanliness, warmth, and ventilation. 
The work is light, and there appears to be no good 
reason why it might not form a part of the year’s work 
of many a farm and plantation throughout the Union. 

The objections raised to this work as an industry 
for women are, that it is only fit for ignorant peasants, 
and is followed by them in disagreeable and unhealth- 
ful places; and, what is of more importance, it 
does not pay. That ignorant peasants raise silk in a 
stupid way, does not mean that American women 
need follow their example. The profitableness of the 
work turns on our facilities for reeling the silk from 
the cocoons. The silk-reel occupies precisely the posi- 
tion of the steam-thresher. Not every farmer can own 
one, but a company of farmers may have one and use 
itinturn. The amount of silk raised here is as yet too 
small to make it profitable to set up reeling machin- 


* See “* The World’s Work” in Tue Century for April, 1882. 
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ery —unless it be, as in California, owned by the State, 
or, as in Philadelphia, by a private association of ladies 
interested in the work. Silk is like a diamond — worth 
money in every currency. Ifthe culture is yet so young 
that its profitableness is in doubt, it has only to grow, 
and must of necessity command its market. American 
silk has been raised, reeled, dyed, spun, and woven 
into ribbons and fabrics. American women have 
worn these fabrics and pronounced them as good as 


foreign silks. 
Charles Barnard. 


Schools of Industry. 


THERE is a growing demand for industrial schools 
in the United States. One would have the trades- 
unions or guilds of artisans take the matter in hand, 
and establish schools for the training of their own 
apprentices ; another would have the experiment tried 
in certain schools which it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment shall establish; while a third would have a 
work-shop in every existing public school. Meantime 
more industrial schools are now in operation than peo- 
ple generally are aware of. There area dozen in New 
York City, only one of which is widely known. The 
school of the Cooper Union is noted throughout the 
United States; and it is true that half the whole number 
of students in industrial art in the entire city are enrolled 
upon its books. But, notwithstanding its merited and 
undisputed preéminence, the others are growing, and 
they contain the “promise and potency” of much 
good. One of these smaller institutions, the Free 
Drawing School of the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, is the oldest in the city. Its aims are 
intensely practical, and are not too high to be success- 
fully realized. The object kept in view is to aid young 
men engaged in the trades by giving them some 
knowledge of drawing, both general and as applied to 
their several occupations. Another, the New York 
Trade School, provides instruction in plumbing, brick- 
laying, wood-carving, and fresco-painting. This school 
is maintained by a private gentleman of means, whose 
philanthropy takes this useful direction. The school of 
the Turnverein provides free instruction in drawing, 
and there are small classes in modeling and designing. 
Several private schools make a specialty of industrial 
features, of which the best known is that of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, whose merits Mr. Felix Adler has 
often set forth. The Society of Decorative Art has 
done much for art needlework, and has opened a new 
field for women. Classes in china-painting, and various 
kindred branches of decorative art, are found every- 
where. 

Perhaps the most ambitious attempt at the applica- 
tion of art to industry is made by the Technical School 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Its projected 
course of training goes even further than that of the 
Cooper Union school. It is as yet, however, in an in- 
choate state, and the number of its pupils is quite 
small. It is only fair to add that the authorities of the 
Museum are now taking steps to put the school on a 
better footing, and to push it with vigor and deter- 
mination. It is in connection with this school that the 
attempt has been made to interest different trades- 
unions in establishing and maintaining classes of ap- 
prentices. So far, the matter has been taken up by 


OPEN LETTERS. 


only one such society, the National Association of 
Carriage Builders, who have had a Jarge class in suc- 
cessful operation during the past winter. Other 
trades have not taken up the idea, more, apparently, 
from apathy than trom active hostility; although it 
may be said here that the rules adopted by many 
trades-unions limit strictly the number of apprentices 
allowed to each firm, the idea being to keep down the 
supply of competent Jaborers, in order to keep up the 
wages of those who are already masters of the trade. 

In addition to the general and somewhat indefinite 
public demand noticed above, another, far more speci- 
fic and practical, has given an impulse to art-work in 
almost every department of industry. People of cul- 
ture, and that more numerous class of wealthy persons 
who take the symbol for the substance, and attempt to 
buy their culture as they do their lands, stocks, horses, 
wines, and sometimes their social position, are demand- 
ing artistic houses and furniture, new and better pat- 
terns in wall-papers, carpets, chandeliers,cornices, wall- 
decorations, gas-fixtures, fenders, and everything that 
goes to make up the general effect of “ the house beauti- 
ful.”” All this implies skilled architects, builders, car- 
penters, stone-cutters, carvers, cabinet-makers, joiners, 
designers of all sorts, modelers, fresco-painters, uphol- 
sterers, and workers in various kinds of metal. The na- 
tive supply of artisans capable of producing good work 
in these departments is too small, and the process of 
equalization between demand and supply is now taking 
place. It is no wonder, then, that all the industrial 
schools are full to overflowing, with long lists of ap- 
plicants waiting for vacancies; nor that there should 
be an agitation of the question whether hand-work as 
well as head-work should not form part of the public- 
school course. 

The first important endeavor to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative has just been made in Boston. 
Its results are not yet apparent, and the example may 
not be extensively followed. So far, the most suc- 
cessful form of industrial school in this country has 
been that of the Cooper Union —an institution founded 
by private liberality, and maintained, so far as the 
instruction is concerned, in the same way. A charge 
for materials used is found advisable, as it insures a 
steady interest and application that are wanting where 
the school is absolutely free of charge. 

It has been said that one of the conditions necessary, 
or at least effectual, in developing skilled craftsmen in 
this country has been wanting hitherto, and it is not 
likely to be supplied. There is here no artisan class 
in which the pursuit of the father is handed down to 
the son, and generation after generation works with 
the accumulated knowledge and experience and in- 
herited skill of a line of ancestry. It is not desirable, 
politicaily speaking, that our society should become 
stratified as fixedly as that of France, for instance; 
and even for the interests of art it may be as well that 
it should not. Perhaps the superior readiness of Amer- 
icans to adopt and invent new and improved methods 
of work may counterbalance the disadvantage of a lack 
of such inherited skill as has been mentioned. 

However that may be, it rests with the future to 
determine it. Up to the present time we have had 
in this country, speaking broadly, no native artisans 
capable of producing really artistic work. Such work 
has been brought from abroad, especially from France, 
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and even the establishments here that aim to produce 
fine work have nearly all imported their workmen. 
But the training that is now given in such schools 
as these in New York must tell in a few years upon 
the quality of the work produced by native artisans ; 
and as a sense of the value and the beauty of such 


work increases, it may be thought better by parents 
to have their sons trained in a work-shop, where they 
can have a hand in creative, helpful labor, than to have 
them, “ dressed like gentlemen,” sit all day on a high 
stool adding columns of figures, or stand all day 
behind a counter selling goods. 

W. A. Platt. 


——_-—— om -— 
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A Love-letter from Dakota. 


SHWEET Jinny, I write on me knee 
Wid the, shtump of a limitid pincil; 
I would write on me disk, but you see 
I’m widout that convainient utinsil. 
I’ve a house of me own, but as yet 
Me furniture’s homely an’ shlinder ; 
It’s a wife I am afther, to let 
Her consult Aer ideals of shplindor. 
If I should buy tables an’ chairs, 
An’ bureaus, an’ carpets, an’ vases, 
An’— bother the lingo of wares !— 
An’ curtains wid camel-hair laces, 
Perhaps whin I married a wife 
She would turn up her nose at me choosin’, 
Or waysht the shweet bloom of her life 
Wid pretinse of contint at their usin’. 
So now, I’ve no carpets to shweep, 
Nor tables nor chairs to tip o’er; 
Whin night comes I roll up an’ shleep 
As contint as a pig on the floor. 
But ah, the shweet dreams that I dream 
Of Erin’s most beautiful daughter! 
Until in me visions you seem 
On your way to me over the water! 
(— Please pardon me method ungainly, 
But, hopin’ the future may yoke us, 
I’ll try to be bould an’ speak plainly, 
An’ bring me note down to a focus :—) 
Would you marry a man wid a farrum, 
An’ a house most ixquisitely warrum, 
Wid walls so ixcaidin’ly thick, ma’am, 
For they’re built of a single big brick, ma’am, 
Touchin’ Mexico, Texas, Reteatn= 
The thickest walls iver you thought of, 
Why, they cover the country wo bought ot 
The sire of Alexis — Alasky! 
For sure its great walls are the worruld,— 
In fact it’s a hole in the ground; 
But oh, it’s the place to be curruled 
Whin the whirlwinds are twirlin’ around! 
It is ivery bit basemint ixcipt 
The parlor, that lies out-of-doors, 
Where the zephyr’s pure fingers have swept 
Its million-ply carpeted floors. 
Forgive me ixtravigant speeches, 
But it’s fair as the dreams of a Hindoo, 
Wid me parlor’s unlimited reaches 
An’ the sky for a sunny bay-window. 


Me darlint, Dakota is new, 
Sod houses are here widout number, 
But I'll build a board mansion for you— 
Whin I’m able to purchase the lumber. 
An’ sure ‘twill not take very long 
Where the soil is so fertile, I’m tould; 
Whin you tune up your plow for a song, 
The earth hums a chorus of gould. 


Thin come to your Dinnis O’Brion, 
An’ let his fidelity prove 
That his heart is as strong as a lion, 
Ixcipt that it’s burstin’ wid love. 
W. W. Fink. 


The Kitchen Clock. 

KNITTING is the maid o’ the kitchen, Milly, 
Doing nothing, sits the chore-boy, Billy: 
“Seconds reckoned, 
Seconds reckoned ; 
Every minute, 
Sixty in it. 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Nick-knock, knock-nick, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,”— 

Goes the kitchen clock. 


Closer to the fire is rosy Milly, 

Every whit as close and cozy, Billy: 

« Time’s a-flying, 

Worth your trying; 

Pretty Milly — 

Kiss her, Billy! 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Tick-tock, tock-tick, 

Now — now, quick — quick! 

Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,”’— 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


Something’s happened; very red is Milly, 

Billy boy is looking very silly: 

“ Pretty misses, 

Plenty kisses ; 

Make it twenty, 

Take a plenty. 

Billy, Milly, 

Milly, Billy, 

Right-left, left-right, 

That’s right, all right, 

Skippety-nick, rippety-knock,”— 
Jumps the kitchen clock. 


Night to night they’re sitting, Milly, Billy; 
Oh, the winter winds are wondrous chilly! 
“Winter weather, 
Close together ; 
Wouldn’t tarry, 
Better marry. 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Two-one, one-two, 
Don’t wait, *twont do, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,”— 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


Winters two have gone, and where is Milly? 
Spring has come again, and where is Billy? 
“Give me credit, 
For I did it; 
Treat me kindly, 
Mind you wind me. 
Mr.eBilly, 
Mistress Milly, 
My — Oh, Oh— my, 
By-by, by-by, 
Nickety-knock, cradle rock,” — 
Goes the kitchen clock. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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Some Drawings by Thackeray. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 


OF all inventive, original, fantastic, and strangely 
inaccurate draughtsmen, Thackeray is, in a fashion 
of his own, the most delightful. One need not look 
far to illustrate this; for it is patent in the editions 
issued of his works with designs from various hands. 
On the capital small green edition, as on the “dition de 
Juxe, both published lately by Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
some of the best fancy and workmanship of the day, 
amongst others that of Mr. Du Maurier, has been 
employed to the best purpose. In some cases the art- 
ists, having to fill out a set of illustrations begun by 
Thackeray himself, have thought it good, and have 
done well in so thinking, to bring their style as near 
to the great novelist’s own as was possible. So is it 
with Mr. Atkinson’s very clever and spirited drawings 
for one of the most complete and touching narratives 
which Thackeray ever wrote, the “ History of Samuel 
Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond.” The 
types of Titmarsh and the other personages were in- 
vented and recorded in drawing by the master’s hand, 
and the later artist has acquitted himself most honor- 
ably in preserving the types. It is no disparagement 
to him to say that the original sketches, though drawn 
with far less correctness than his, are yet preferable 
as complements to the text. They represent more 
truly than any other artist’s work could do the au- 
thor’s own idea of his characters; and it may be re- 
membered that in a “ Roundabout Paper” Thackeray 
calls attention, in a graceful way, to the difference 
between his idea and the late Mr. Frederick Walker’s 
idea of the personal appearance of that very odd per- 
son, Philip Firmin : 


“‘ A gentleman came in to see me the oth¢ day, who 
was solike the picture of Philip Firmin, in Mr. Walk- 
er’s charming drawings in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ 
that he was — a curiosity to me. The same eyes, 
beard, shoulders, just as you have seen them from 
month to month. Well, he is not like the Philip Fir- 
min in my mind.” 


And is it not well to have the heroes and heroines, 
the confidantes, the villains, and the level run of char. 
acters represented for us as the author conceived them 
when we can, even though the author’s drawing, with 
all its fancy and force, may be open to criticism as 
drawing? I think that even Mr. Doyle in the past, or 
Mr. Du Maurier in the present, could hardly give us 
such a notion of Major Pendennis, of Costigan, of 
Foker, as Thackeray’s pencil has given; and that 
neither of them could surpass the pathos of the two fig- 
ures bowed over the cradle in “ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond.” It was, however, humor rather than pathos 
that Thackeray generally sought in his drawings, and 
it is curious to wonder, in passing, what would have 
been the result if his early offer to illustrate his great 
contemporary’s work had been accepted. 

There is character of the best kind in almost every 
line that he drew, whether for initial letters, in which 
his invention found a wonderful scope, in fantastic 
scenes, such as those of “ The Rose and the Ring,” in 
such light comedy as that of “A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s,” or such high comedy as that of “ Vanity 
Fair.” He drew, it would seem, as he wrote, from a 
power of projecting himself into his characters, and 
feeling exactly how they would look, speak, and behave 
in any possible combination of circumstances. He 
drew, in fact, as some great mimic, such a mimic as 


A SOUBRETTE’S HEAD. 


the admirable (in this as in many far higher ways) 
original of his “ Frank Whitestock, the Curate,” * might 
draw if he used pencil instead of voice and action. 
And his characters were things so outside of himself, 
persons so real and responsible to him as well as to 
his readers, that his skill in fixing their shape in 
drawing as in writing can scarce be diminished by the 
fact that he drew to his own writing. But in saying all 
this by way of introducing these sketches,t I have 
yielded to the temptation to say what each of us who 
has studied Thackeray with care and love can say for 
and to himself. It seems, indeed, almost like imperti- 
nence even to direct attention to the pertness and prim- 
ness of this delightful bishop, or to the bibulous anger 
of the face beneath him, which, if Falstaff ever had been 


*This was the late Canon Brookfield. 

The illustrations to this article have never appeared before. 
We owe them to the courtesy of Sir W. Frederick Pollock, 
Bart., in whose possession the onginals exist. They are pu 
lished by the kind permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 
who hold the copyright of all Thackeray’s posthumous pro- 
ductions in literature or art.—Ep. 
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in a rage, might have passed 
for his. What, again, can be 
said more than is obvious at 
once of the arch-archness of 
the soubrette’s head, or of the 
essentially operatic pride of 
the lady in the Polish cap? 
One wishes that more than the 
smudged indication of a face 
(which might have been the 
face of a vacuous tenor) had 
been given, but one may be 
more than content with the 


THE BISHOP. 


exquisite expression and action of the complete figure. 

More finished and more interesting, as a singularly 
clever portrait sketch of a man who left his mark on 
the world as one of extraordinary wit, intellect, and 
industry, is the sketch, excellent though of the slight- 
est touch, of James Spedding. He is known, no 
doubt, to THE CENTURY readers as the author of what 
has been aptly called a gigantic monograph on Bacon, 
his devotion to which was self-effacing. Thackeray 
knew him at Cambridge, where he was associated also 
with such men as Lord Houghton, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Brookfield, the present Archbishop of Dublin, Charles 
Buller, and John Sterling. He was a man of learning, 
amazing both in extent and accuracy ; of the finest sym- 
pathy ; of the keenest irony and wit. To him were ad- 
dressed the Laureate’s lines “To J. S.”” Apart from his 
historical and other weighty studies, he had a fine faculty 
of dramatic criticism as regards both plays and actors ; 
and one of his best achievements was a criticism of 
Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia which appeared in “ Fraser” 
soon after the “ Merchant of Venice ”’ was produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theater. The personal charm 


of his influence will never be forgotten by those who 
knew him. Thackeray's sketch cannot give those who 
did not know him any suggestion of the fine head and 
expression which served Mr. Watts as a model for 
one of the heads in his great fresco painted for Lin- 


Poa 


THE LADY IN THE POLISH CAP. 


coln’s Inn Hall. To those, however, who were privi- 
leged to know Mr. Spedding well, it is full of sug- 
gestion. 

Walter Herries Pollock. 


Seeing a Fairy—(a la Barnes). 


By Rocer Riorpan. 


“WHEN that I was and a tiny little boy,” 
One night long, long ago, 
I threw my ball 
Over a wall 
And followed it, ye know. 


And there was grass and a gravel walk, 
And a great tall laurel hedge ; 
~ ball was lying in the grass, 
ut to it I dared not budge, 


For right in the midst of that grass-plot 
There was a girl dancing, 

But never leaving that one spot, 
And toward me never glancing. 


I shut the gate and I ran away, 
And never stopped to look, sirs, 

Until I was at my mother’s door, 
And then with fright I shook, sirs. 


That’s all. 
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Last July. 


SHE’s barely twenty, and her eyes 
Are very soft and very blue; 
+ Her lips seem made for sweet replies,— 
Perhaps they’re made for kisses, too ; 
Her little teeth are white as pearl, 
Her nose aspires to the sky. 
She really is a charming girl, 
And I adored her—last July. 


We danced and swam and bowled and walked; 
She let me squeeze her finger-tips ; 
Entranced I listened when she talked, 
And trash seemed wisdom frorn her lips. 
I sent her roses till my purse 
Was drained, I found, completely dry ; 
I longed to sing her charms in verse — 
But all of this was last July. 


Of course at last we had to part; 

I saw a tear-drop on her cheek; 
I left her with an aching heart, 

And dreamt about her for a week. 
But out of sight is out of mind, 

And somehow, as the time went by, 
Much fainter I began to find 

The memory of last July. 


July has come again at last; 

With summer gowns the rocks are gay; 
It seemed an echo of the past 

To meet her on the beach to-day. 
She’s even fairer than of yore, 


And yet, I could not tell you why, 
I find the girl an awful bore — 
So long it is since last July. 


Sophie St. G. Lawrence. 


To a Weak-voiced Actor. 


THAT you were selected the ghost to enact 
Was truly a very appropriate choice: 

Who better can mimic the voice of a ghost, 
Than one who possesses the ghost of a voice? 


Ben Wood Davis. 


A Genoese Love-song. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF C. G. CASANORA. 


I’vE told you many times, O Rosalia! 

That you’re my life, my love, my rose of May; 
But, deaf to all my prayers, you idly hear, 
Then with a little laugh you skip away! 


’Tis not a world I ask for, Rosalia, 

No! only just a look—a word—a kiss: 

One little kiss ! —’twould cost you nothing, dear; 
Your sweet mouth keeps too many one to miss. 


Only just one! —and then ’twill all be over; 
I’ll go and die! —I shall not care for life: 
At least— unless you'll let me be your lover, 
And marry me, and be my little wife! 


Alice K. Sawyer. 


Marjorie's Kisses. 


MARJORIE laughs and climbs on my knee, 

And I kiss her, and she kisses me. 

I kiss her, but I don’t much care, 

Because, although she is charming and fair, 
Marjorie’s only three. 


But there will come a time, I ween, 

When, if I tell her of this little scene, 

She will smile and prettily blush, and then 

I shall long in vain to kiss her again, 
When Marjorie’s seventeen. 


Walter Learned. 


At an Apple-stand. 


WHAT I SAID. 


Hi, boy! I’ve come to get some more — 
Those apples that I had before— 

Yes, ies. my little shaver. 
One bite brings back my boyhood; I’m 
Transported to a by-gone time 

By their familiar flavor. 


Alas! since from a neighbor’s trees 
I plucked exactly such as these, 
ith cheeks to crimson shaded, 
And taste like this—a pleasant tart — 
And sound and perfect to the heart, 
Full twenty years have faded. 


How often, on the way to school, 
I took the oy above the pool 
Beneath that fruity shadow, 
Through which the sun of summer bright 
Cast down a dappled net of light 
Upon the emerald meadow! 


And how that leafy covert rang 

When all the feathered minstrels sang! 
The twitter of the linnet, 

The merry robin’s gurgling gush, 

The bluebird, bobolink, and thrush,— 
I hear them all this minute. 


And there sweet Kitty Ransom came 
With eyes of blue and cheeks a-flame, 
As home from school she wended, 

As nimble-footed as a fawn,— 
A fleck of light upon the lawn, 
Of grace and goodness blended. 


I clasped her trembling finger-tips 

One morn, and kissed her glowing lips, 
And pledged my love to Kitty 3 

But twenty years have fled since then — 

And that was Kennebunk in Maine, 
And this is New York City. 


WHAT THE BOY SAID. 


Say! I was borned in Kennebunk, 
And ’fore she married Jacob Munk 
My ma was Kitty Ransom! 
These is the fruit yer talkin’ "bout! 
Now, Mister, hev a peck? Shell out! 
You’d ought to come down han’some. 


W. A. Croffut. 











** DAFFODILS, THAT COME BEFORE THE SWALLOW DARES.” 
The Winter's Tale. 
(‘A GLANCE AT BRITISH WILD FLOWERS,”’) 








